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Archipelago: An Island-Based File System 
For Highly Available And Scalable Internet Services 


Minwen Ji, Edward W. Felten, Randolph Wang, and Jaswinder Pal Singh 
Department of Computer Science, Princeton University 
{mji, felten, rywang, jps}@cs.princeton.edu 


Abstract 

Maintaining availability in the face of failures is a 
critical requirement for Internet services. Existing 
approaches in cluster-based data storage rely on 
redundancy to survive a small number of failures, 
but the system becomes entirely unavailable if 
more failures occur. We describe an approach that 
allows a cluster file server to isolate failures so that 
the system can continue to serve most clients. Our 
approach is complementary to existing 
redundancy-based methods: redundancy can mask 
the first few failures, and failure isolation can take 
over and maintain availability for the majority of 
clients if more failures occur. 


The building blocks of our design are self- 
contained and load-balanced file servers called 
islands. The main idea underlying island-based 
design is the one-island principle: as many 
operations as possible should involve exactly one 
island. The one-island principle provides failure 
isolation because each island can _ function 
independently of other islands’ failures. It also 
helps the file system scale with the system and 
workload sizes because communication and 
synchronization across islands are reduced. We 
implemented a prototype island-based file system 
called Archipelago on a cluster of PCs running 
Windows NT 4.0 connected by Ethernet. The 
measurement of micro benchmark shows that 
Archipelago adds little overhead to NTFS and 
Win32 RPC performance; while the measurement 
of operation mixes based on NTFS traces shows a 
speedup of 15.7 on 16 islands. 


1. Introduction 

NT clusters are an important tool for large I/O- 
intensive applications such as file servers, Web 
servers, and other Internet services. A wide 
variety of research projects on cluster file systems 
have explored approaches to building cluster file 
systems that provide high availability and 
scalability. 


This paper discusses a new approach to 
maximizing availability on a cluster file server. 
We use the percentage of requests that succeed 


despite the failure of one or more servers as the 
availability metric, our goal in this work is 
maximize this percentage. 


There are two complementary approaches to 
maximizing availability. First, we can use 
redundancy to maintain complete availability in the 
face of a small number of failures; second, we can 
try to isolate failures in order to serve as many 
requests as possible even though some cannot be 
served. These approaches are complementary, 
since we can use redundancy to mask the first few 
failures, and then use isolation to cope with any 
additional failures. 


This paper describes an approach to cluster file 
system design that provides failure isolation. We 
divide the nodes in the system into groups called 
islands. An island might be a single node, or it 
might be a group of nodes that use redundancy 
within the island to mask failures. In either case, 
island-based design strives to serve as many client 
requests as possible when one or.more islands have 
crashed or are unavailable. 


The main idea underlying island-based design is 
the one-island principle: as many file system 
operations as possible should require the 
participation of exactly one island. The one-island 
principle provides good failure isolation because 
each island can function independently of other 
islands’ failures. In other words, the failure of 1 out 
of n islands in an island-based file system renders 
only 1/n data inaccessible. The one-island principle 
allows island-based systems to scale efficiently 
with the system and workload sizes because 
communication and synchronization across islands 
are reduced. 


Our motivation of failure isolation is analogous to 
the motivation of fault containment in Hive [26]. 
Hive, an operating system for large-scale shared- 
memory multiprocessors, attempts to "contain" a 
failed part so that it does not bring down other 
parts. 


The target application of an island-based file 
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partial failures in existing cluster file systems and 
island-based file systems with the same 
redundancy schemes. 


Applications 


Applications | [Applications | |Applications 





Client Stub 





i Client Stub 


Figure 1. Overview of an island-based file system 
(IFS). Shaded boxes are islands or servers and 
non-shaded boxes are clients. 


system is the data storage for those Internet 
services that prefer to serve as many clients as 
possible rather than to go entirely offline when 
partial failures are present, that are medium to large 
scale, e.g. tens to hundreds of PC’s connected by 
commodity local area networks such as Ethernet. 
and that expect occasional node failures and 
network partitions. Examples include email, Usenet 
newsgroup, e-commerce, web caching, and so on. 


We evaluated the island-based design by statistical 
analysis of the access patterns of existing systems. 
The results show that the partial availability 
provided by island-based file system is useful to 
Internet services because a temporary partial 
failure can be made unnoticeable to the majority of 
clients. In one example, if 1 out of 32 islands is 
down for an hour, we expect that 93.8% clients 
during that hour will not notice the temporary 
partial failure. On average 99.8% operations 
involve a single island and hence do not require 
communication or synchronization across islands. 


We implemented a prototype of island-based file 
system called Archipelago on a cluster of PCs 
running Windows NT 4.0 connected by Ethernet. 
The measurement of micro benchmarks shows that 
Archipelago adds little overhead to NTFS and 
Win32 RPC performance; the measurement of 
operation mixes based on NTFS traces shows a 
speedup of 15.7 on 16 islands. 


2. Quantified motivation 

To quantitatively motivate the potential advantage 
of island-based design, let us examine the 
temporary or permanent data loss ratios under 





We modeled the data loss ratio in case of partial 
failures in cluster file systems (CFS) built on top of 
virtual storage layers, such as Frangipani [1] and 
xFS [4], under various redundancy schemes. The 
results show that CFS loses a significantly larger 
portion of data than the virtual storage it loses in a 
partial failure because the data in a surviving server 
will be inaccessible if any server containing a piece 
of metadata needed to access the surviving data 
fails. For example, with the loss of 1 out of 32 non- 
redundant virtual storage servers or 3.1% non- 
redundant virtual storage space, CFS is expected to 
lose 63.8% data in files and directories. The 
detailed analytic models can be found in our 
technical report [14]. 


We suggest that the temporary or permanent data 
loss of an existing redundant file system can be 
reduced by a failure isolation scheme without 
altering the underlying redundancy scheme. We 
observe that many existing redundant storage 
systems are divided into groups and that data 
redundancy is applied within groups, but not across 
groups. It results either from the nature of the 
redundancy scheme, such as mirroring pairs, or 
from performance optimization, such as RAID-5 
striping groups [4]. By configuring each redundant 
group as an independent file system, we can always 
achieve better availability than by running a single 
file system on top of the whole storage system. We 
change the data loss example above by assuming 
that each of the 32 virtual storage servers is a 
RAID-S5 single-parity stripe group of 4 physical 
nodes and that xFS [4] runs on the 128 nodes as a 
single file system. If we run an independent xFS in 
each group, we expect to lose only 3.1% vs. 63.8% 
data when we lose at least 2 nodes in the same 


group. 


The challenge is how to evenly, automatically and 
dynamically partition a single large file system into 
a cluster of independent components without 
causing inconsistency across components in the 
face of partial failures. 


3. System structure 

Figure 1 gives an overview of an island-based file 
system in a typical configuration. An island 
consists of a server process running on top of a 
local file system. Client applications view the 
island-based file system as a single system and 
access it through local file system switches and 
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stubs. Islands and clients are connected by 
commodity local area networks such as Ethernet. 


Let us examine two important issues in island- 
based design, data distribution and metadata 
replication. 


3.1 Hash-based data distribution 

We designed a new data distribution strategy for 
island-based file systems: data is distributed to 
islands at directory granularity by hashing the 
pathnames of the directories to island indices. 


We choose directory granularity rather than block, 
file or sub tree granularity because most file system 
operations involve a single directory and hence 
satisfy the one-island principle, and directories are 
finer grained than sub trees so as to allow load 
balance. 


We choose hashing instead of recursive name 
lookup because hash functions can be computed on 
the client machines without contacting any servers. 
We choose to hash pathnames instead of low-level 
integer identifiers such as inode numbers because 
pathnames are the only information that a client 
can possibly have without contacting any servers, 
and they are independent of _ internal 
representations of file systems. 


Clients determine which island to contact for a 
directory or a file in that directory by hashing the 
full pathname of the directory to an island index in 
two steps: first, hashing the pathname to a bucket 
(an integer) with a universal hash function [7]; 
second, hashing the bucket to an island index with 
an extendible hash table [8]. The universal hash 
function used in an island-based file system is a 
consistent mapping from a_ variable-length 
character string to a 32-bit integer and has good 
distribution in the output space independently of 
the input space. A universal hash function can 
evenly distribute an arbitrary set of directories to 
buckets; however, it does not have control on the 
workload distribution across directories; therefore, 
an additional level of indirection is necessary to 
handle the hot spots and dynamic load changes. A 
subset of the 32 bits is used as the index to the 
extendible hash table and the table entries are 
island indices. As load imbalance across islands 
increases or islands are permanently added or 
removed during system reconfiguration, the table 
entries are reassigned to islands to rebalance the 
load using a_ bin-packing algorithm. The 
reassignment is made monotonic, i.e. each island 
either loses data or gains data, but not both. 





; Partial ¥ 
C] Directory a directory ES File 


Figure 2. Skeleton hierarchy and directory 
replication. This is an image of the internal file 
system in an island that is the directory owner 
of the highlighted directories. Partial directories 
are replicas that contain only attributes and 
partial contents or no contents. 


Therefore, only a minimal amount of data needs to 
be migrated between islands. 


Inside each island, we store directories in a 
skeleton hierarchy. We call the file system running 
inside each island the internal file system. An 
internal file system can be an instance of any 
existing file system such as a local file system, a 
replicated file system or a cluster file system. The 
skeleton hierarchy in an island contains the 
directories hashed to this island index and their 
ancestor directories up to the root, and is stored in 
the unmodified internal file system as a normal 
tree. This way, islands can function independently 
of others’ failures and we can leverage the 
functions of the internal file systems. The 
consequence of storing data in skeleton hierarchies 
is the replication of certain metadata or directory 
attributes. 


3.2 Usage-based metadata replication 

Although it might not take much space to replicate 
metadata across islands if it accounts for a small 
portion of the entire system, updates to replicated 
metadata will have to be done in all replicas and 
hence violate one-island principle. Therefore, we 
use a usage-based adaptive replication scheme in 
the island-based design, i.e. we replicate metadata 
that is more frequently used to a higher degree. 


To help us explain the usage-based metadata 
replication, we introduce two terms, directory 
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owner and parent owner. The directory owner of a 
directory is the island to which the directory is 
hashed. The parent owner of a file or directory is 
the directory owner of its parent directory. A file 
resides in exactly one island, its parent owner. A 
directory will be replicated in its parent owner, in 
its directory owner and in all the parent owners of 
its descendent’ directories. Therefore, the 
replication scheme can automatically adapt to the 
usage of the metadata. In particular, the root 
directory is replicated in all islands; files are not 
replicated across islands; intermediate directories 
are replicated to various degrees. 


However, only some directory attributes, not the 
directory contents, need to be replicated. Directory 
contents are the lists of names and addresses of sub 
directories and files. Only the directory owner 
keeps a complete copy of the directory contents; 
other replicas have partial contents or no contents. 
Changes to directory contents, e.g. adding or 
removing files, need to be done in the directory 
owner only. Directory attributes include name, 
size, security, time stamps, read-only tag, 
compressed tag, etc.. Changes to directory 
attributes will, however, affect multiple replicas. 


We want to replicate only those attributes that are 
needed when a descendent of the directory is 
looked up. We divide directory attributes into two 
categories, static attributes and dynamic attributes, 
based on their access patterns. A static attribute is 
more frequently read than written, and a dynamic 
attribute is more frequently written than read. 
Attributes such as name, security, read-only tag 
and compressed tag are static. Attributes such as 
size and time stamps are dynamic. We replicate the 
Static attributes and do not replicate the dynamic 
attributes. We use a read-one-write-all policy to 
maintain consistency of the static attributes; the 
overhead of updates is acceptable since static 
attributes rarely change. We read and write 
dynamic attributes in a single island, the directory 
owner. 


Figure 2 gives an illustration of the skeleton 
hierarchy and metadata replication. 


3.3 Evaluation 

We evaluated the load balance and_ storage 
overhead in island-based file systems by statistical 
analysis of the contents of existing systems. 
Detailed measurements and analysis can be found 
in our technical report [14]. We summarize the 
results as follows: 

e Only a small portion of storage is needed for 


replicating directory attributes (0.1% to 0.5% 
per island or 0.3% to 7.7% in total in our 
experiments). 

e Load imbalance (average number of bytes per 
island dividing its standard deviation) resulted 
from the hashing algorithm in island-based file 
systems is low (0.0001 to 0.0279 in our 
experiments) in spite of the unbalanced load 
across directories or hot spots. 


4. Protocols and other design issues 

To make the island-based design a viable solution, 
we need to address the issues of rebalance, 
consistency, recovery, etc. in addition to data 
distribution and metadata replication. We use 
standard approaches that are tailored to island- 
based file systems, as we will briefly describe 
below. 


4.1 Rebalance protocol 

As discussed in the previous section, the hash 
function in data distribution can be changed to 
rebalance the load across islands when load 
imbalance exceeds a threshold or when islands are 
permanently added to or removed during system 
reconfiguration. 


We use a two-phase commit protocol [16] in the 
rebalance procedure so that the hash table is 
updated in all islands atomically in the face of 
partial failures. In the first phase, load information 
(number of bytes) is collected from all islands and 
all islands are prepared for the rebalance. In the 
second phase, a new hash table is computed 
according to the load information, and is either 
updated in all islands or aborted if any island is 
inaccessible. 


The hash table is replicated in all clients of the file 
system as well as in all islands. The table has an 
entry per directory bucket and the number of 
buckets is a constant factor of the number of 
islands; therefore, the table size is proportional to 
the number of islands. (The universal hash function 
can map multiple directories to the same bucket. 
See Section 3.1.) A client is asked to update its 
hash table when any server detects its out-of-date 
copy using piggy-back information in regular 
operations. 


How often the rebalance procedure needs to be 
invoked depends on the load imbalance that can be 
tolerated. We expect that a reasonable threshold 
can be set so that the rebalance procedure is 
invoked at a non-disruptive frequency, e.g. once 
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every weekend. 


A trace-driven study of the online reconfiguration 
of a web server running on an island-based file 
system shows that data migration in the rebalance 
procedure is made transparent to the web server in 
terms of both functionality and performance [14]. 
Therefore, we do not expect the rebalance 
procedure to have a noticeable impact on client 
operations. 


4.2 Consistency protocol 

Since certain states, e.g. static directory attributes, 
are replicated across islands, a _cross-island 
protocol is necessary to keep the replicas consistent 
in the face of island failures and network partitions. 
Cross-island operations in island-based file systems 
include CreateDir and RemoveDir, which involve 
two islands, SetDirAttr, SymLinkDir and 
DeleteLinkDir, which involve all islands, and 
RenameDir, which involves a variable number of 
islands depending on the directory to be renamed. 


The island-based design eases the consistency 
maintenance in two ways. First, the majority of 
operations involve a single island, hence do not 
require a cross-island protocol for consistency. 
Second, all cross-island operations on the same 
object are coordinated by a single island, i.e. the 
directory or parent owner, hence synchronization 
can be done with centralized control per object, 
which eases the protocol design. 


The single coordinator property of the protocol 
ensures that no conflicting updates will occur even 
in the face of network partitions, hence largely 
relaxes the synchronization semantics. We 
designed and implemented a protocol that uses 
logical clock synchronization [15], logging [10] 
and two-phase commit [16] for atomicity and 
serialization of cross-island operations. In 
particular, we choose to maintain the following 
invariants in the face of island failures and network 
partitions: 

1. All operations on the same object are 
serialized, i.e. clients observe them in the same 
order in all islands. 

2. All operations by the same client thread are 
serialized, i.e. clients observe them in the same 
order in all islands. 

3. Operations by different clients can be 
serialized if the clients interact with each other 
by accessing the same object(s) in the file 
system. 

4. The ordering relations are transitive, ie. if 
operation | is observed to happen before 2 and 


2 before 3 then 1 is observed to happen before 
3: 


4.3 Recovery protocol 

We designed and implemented a fairly standard 
recovery protocol for islands to recover from 
various combinations of failures back to consistent 
state. 


Cross-island operations are logged on disk if they 
cannot be committed in all involved islands due to 
island failures or network partitions. A failed or 
disconnected island will exchange logs with other 
islands upon reconnection to those islands. In 
particular, we choose to maintain the following 
invariants in the state transitions of a recovering 

island r: 

1. All logged operations from other islands will 
be committed in r in the ascending order of 
their time stamps. That is, operations serialized 
in real time will be committed in the same 
order as if r had not failed. 

2. No client requests or requests that indirectly 
affect clients’ view of the system state will be 
processed in r until all logged operations have 
been committed in r. That is, the inconsistent 
state of r, if there is any, is made invisible to 
clients. 


4.4 Other design issues 

Island-based file systems inherit most functions 
from their internal file systems, such as metadata 
structures, disk space allocation, I/O scheduling, 
server-side caching, locking, local security, 
recovery, etc.; therefore, we are not concerned 
about all the low-level details in file system design 
and implementation. We _ extended certain 
functions, such as symbolic links and renaming 
directories, to adapt to the  island-based 
environment. Interested readers should refer to our 
technical report for more information about the 
design, implementation, and evaluation of our 
prototype [14]. 


5. Implementation 

We have implemented a prototype of island-based 
file system called Archipelago on a cluster of 
Pentium II PCs running Windows NT 4.0. NTFS 
[13] is used as the internal file system. NTFS uses 
extensive caching and name indexing for better 
performance and logs metadata changes for local 
recoverability. NTFS can be configured to run on a 
group of disks with parity striping for data 
redundancy. 
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Figure 3. Histograms of clients and requests by 
bins of distinct directories in the web traces. The 
numbers read as ''48.3% clients accessed 1 
distinct directory during every hour" or "17.9% 
requests were issued by clients who accessed 2 
distinct directories during every hour". 
Accesses to more than 24 directories account for 
0.4% clients and 19.3% requests in total, and 
are omitted in the graph for readability. 


An Archipelago server runs on each machine and 
forms an island. Each client accesses files through 
a local stub, which forwards the request to a server 
through Windows remote procedure call (Win32 
RPC). The server is implemented as a user-level 
process. For expediency, our prototype client is 
implemented as a stub .dll that redirects requests 
for Archipelago files directly to servers, bypassing 
the in-kernel file system drivers. This solution is 
adequate for experimental purposes, although it 
does not provide total seamless integration with 
existing applications. A more complete solution 
would implement a full installable file system 
driver [20]. We believe the performance difference 
in these two solutions to be negligible compared 
with the time to service file system requests in a 
distributed file system. 


The server and stub are implemented in C++, and 
consist of 3088 and 5415 lines of code, 
respectively. The server program is linked with the 
stub library for code reuse purpose. In addition, 
there are 24042 lines of automatically generated C 
code for RPC and system call interception. 


6. Measurements 

In this section, we present the selected 

measurements to answer the following questions. 

1. How many clients will likely notice a partial 
failure in an island-based system? (Section 
6.1) 

2. What is the overhead of island-based design in 
simple cases? (Section 6.2) 
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Figure 4. Expected availability for data, clients 
and requests in the web traces with the failure 
of 1 out of m islands. The x axis is the number n 
of islands. The y axis is the expected availability, 


ie. (1-1/n) for data and ¥ p(i):(1-1/n)' for 


clients and requests, where i is the bin of distinct 
directories and p(i) is the portion of clients or 
requests in the bin J. 


3. How many operations require cross-island 
communication and synchronization? (Section 
6.3) 

4. How do cross-island operations affect the 
overall scalability of an island-based file 
system? (Section 6.4) 


6.1 Impact of partial availability on web 


clients 
The effective availability of an island-based file 
system with partial failures depends on the number 
of distinct directories that clients access because a 
partial failure in the system causes a random set of 
directories to be inaccessible. 


We compute the histograms of clients and requests 
by the distinct directories they touched from the 
access logs of the web server running on our site 
[23]. We assume that the island-based file system 
acts only as a content provider to the web server, 
i.e. accesses to control information or executables 
of the web server itself do not count in our 
Statistics. We group the HTTP requests into clients 
by the hostnames or IP addresses in the requests, 
and within each client, we group requests into 
directories by the URLs in the requests. We 
compute the histograms from two months’ traces, 
July 1998 (137248 clients and 1304975 requests in 
total) and January 1999 (166804 clients and 
1297428 requests in total), using a time window 
size of an hour. The results, in Figure 3, show that 
the largest portion (48.3%) of clients accessed only 
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Figure 5. Single client performance. A single 
client runs the micro benchmarks in five cases: 
directly on NTFS (NTFS), on the local machine 
of an Archipelago server (Local), on a remote 
machine from the server (Remote), with two 
servers (2 Servers), and with the consistency 
protocol turned on_ with two _ servers 
(Consistency), respectively. The y-axis in (a) is 
the latency in milliseconds measured at the 
client side. Lower columns represent better 
performance. The y-axis in (b) is the bandwidth 
in MB/s in the WriteFile and ReadFile 
operations measured at the client side. Higher 
columns represent better performance. 


1 distinct directory during every hour and the 
largest portion (17.9%) of requests were issued by 
clients who accessed 2 distinct directories during 
every hour. Requests are more scattered across bins 
in the histogram because larger bins have more 
accesses and hence more weights. We computed 
the histograms by dividing the traces into other 
time windows ranging from 30 minutes to 8 hours, 
but there was no significant difference across time 
windows. 


Given the statistics of distinct directories, we 
compute the expected availability of the island- 
based file system for data, clients and requests, 
respectively, shown in Figure 4. Since the majority 
of web clients access a small number of distinct 
directories, the expected availability for this class 
of clients is high in spite of the fact that a partial 
failure in the system causes a random set of 
directories to be inaccessible. For example, if 1 out 
of 32 islands is down for an hour, we expect that 
93.8% clients of the web server during that hour 
will not notice the temporary partial failure. 


Speedup 
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Figure 6. Speedup of throughputs of 
randomized operation mixes. The four curves 
are the measured speedup of operation mix 1 
(Table 2), estimated speedup of operation mix 1, 
measured speedup of operation mix 2 (Table 2), 
and estimated speedup of operation mix 2, 
respectively. The speedup is calculated as the 
absolute throughput (requests/sec) divided by 
the throughput of 1 server. The throughput of 1 
server is 75.6 requests/sec in operation mix 1 
and 80.1 requests/sec in operation mix 2, 
respectively. 


6.2 Single client performance 

In this section, we present the results of running 
single client micro benchmarks on Archipelago in 
various configurations. The machines used in our 
experiments have Pentium II 300 MHz processors, 
128 MB main memories and 6.4 GB Quantum 
Fireball IDE hard disks for use by Archipelago. 
The PCs are connected by a 3COM SuperStack II 
100Mbps Ethernet hub. The PCs run Windows NT 
Workstation 4.0 and the hard disks for Archipelago 
are formatted in NTFS. 


The set of micro benchmarks consists of 9 phases 
and each phase exercises one of the file system 
calls: CreateDir, SetDirAttr, CreateFile, 
SetFileAttr, _ReadDir, WriteFile, ReadFile, 
DeleteFile and RemoveDir. The data set for the 
micro benchmarks is an inflated project directory 
that consists of 3600 directories, 3876 files and 
154.4 MB of data in files. The 3876 files are stored 
in 540 directories and the rest of the directories are 
empty. Disk space is pre-allocated for each file in 
the CreateFile phase. The transferred block size in 
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the WriteFile and ReadFile phases is 64 KB or the 
file size, whichever is smaller. Each test is run 
more than 3 times and the results shown in this 
section are the averages. 


We ran the micro benchmarks with a single client 
in five cases: directly on NTFS (NTFS), on the 
local machine of an Archipelago server (Local), on 
a remote machine from the server (Remote), with 
two servers (2 Servers), and with the consistency 
protocol turned on with two servers (Consistency), 
respectively. Figure 5 shows the bandwidth in 
WriteFile and ReadFile and the response times in 
other operations, all measured at the client side. 


The difference between the NTFS and Local cases 
is caused by the overhead of computing hash 
functions. This overhead is low compared to the 
operation time itself. The difference between the 
Local and Remote cases is caused by the 
communication overhead (Win32 RPC on TCP/IP 
and 100 Mbps Ethernet) between the client and the 
server, ie. 0.48 ms latency and 8.67 MB/s 
bandwidth in our experiments. There are two 
causes for the difference between the Remote and 
2-Server cases: the cross-island operations such as 
CreateDir and SetDirAttr involve an additional 
server in the latter case and there was more total 
file system buffer cache in the latter case. The 
difference between the 2-Server and Consistency 
cases is caused by the overhead of the consistency 
protocol. 


The results show that island-based design adds 
litle overhead to NTFS and Win32 RPC 
performance and that the consistency protocol 
slows down the cross-island operations but does 
not have a noticeable impact on _ one-island 
operations. 


We ran the same micro benchmarks with 1 to 16 
servers and clients. The results, not shown here 
[14], indicate that the one-island operations scale 
linearly with the system and workload sizes. Two- 
island operations scale less efficiently and all- 
island operations do not scale because the 
consistency protocol requires 2*k uni-cast 
messages per cross-island operation, where k is the 
number of islands involved in the operation. 
Therefore, the overall scalability depends on the 
actual operation breakdown. 


6.3 Operation breakdown in NTFS 


traces 
Previous studies of file system traces indicated that 


the cross-island operations are rare [17] [9] [18]. 
However, it is well known that file access patterns 
are highly dependent on the operating systems 
where the traces were taken. Since we implement 
Archipelago on Windows NT as opposed to UNIX, 
in which the Sprite and NFS traces were taken, we 
feel it important to study the file access patterns in 
NTFS. We choose 7 workstations running 
Windows NT 4.0 and collected statistics on 
operations by running a trace program on each 
workstation. The users of the workstations include 
three graduate students, a software engineer, a 
home user and several lab users. The trace 
programs were run for 2 to 7 days and collected 
30,391 to 480,385 total events. The trace program 
forks a thread to wait on each file system related 
event such as FileAdded through the NTFS event 
notification interface ReadDirectoryChangesW 
[19]. We present the events in Table | and infer the 
operation breakdown from them. 


Events Avg. Standard 
Deviation 


FileAdded 
3 RicRemoed [nae Le 
S| Diradded ee _ 
pe eae Tee eee 
}9 | FileWritten | 35.5% | 11.3% | 
|10 | FileAccessed _|_16.3% | 8.60% _| 
{| DirAtrModified [0.0 [oor | Our 
18 at DirSeuriy MOUTET {[o.uoeeT[o.o0A ie 

FileLinkRead [1 eae 





Table 1. Percentages of file system events in NTFS 
traces. Row 1 (Total events) shows the total 
number of events in all traces. Rows 2 through 19 
show the percentage of each event. Shaded events 
correspond to cross-island operations in island- 
based file systems. The column "Average" shows 
the percentage of each event averaged over all 
traces. The column "Standard Deviation" shows the 
standard deviation of the percentages of each event 
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in each trace. Events not shown in the table have 
zero percentages. The names “FileLink" and 
“DirLink" refer to symbolic links (shortcuts in NT) 
to files and directories, respectively. 


Table 1 shows that, on average, one-island 
operations account for 99.8% of total operations. 
The slow operations in island-based file systems, 
e.g. setting directory attributes, renaming 
directories, creating symbolic links (shortcuts) to 
directories, are rare. 


The section below shows how the cross-island 
operations affect the overall scalability of the 
system, given the measured breakdown in this 
section. 


6.4 Scalability of operation mixes 

We run a benchmark of randomized operation 
mixes to measure the overall scalability of 
Archipelago. The benchmark is extended from the 
SPEC SFS or LADDIS benchmark [9]. Since 
Archipelago is implemented on top of NTFS, the 
operation mix in our benchmark uses NTFS API 
and is based on the operation breakdown we 
measured in NTFS, as shown in the previous 
section. The experiment environment and 
configuration are the same as in Section 6.2. 


We ran the benchmark with 1 to 16 clients and 
servers on 1 to 16 machines. Each client runs on 


operation mix for 10 minutes. The throughput is 
calculated as the total number of successful 
operations by all clients divided by 10 minutes. 


We ran the benchmark with two different operation 
mixes. Mix 1 exaggerates the  cross-island 
operations and mix 2 is closer to the measured 
breakdown. The mixes cover a number of typical 
operations from each category, i.e. one-island, two- 
island and all-island. Note that more WriteFile than 
ReadFile events are recorded in the NTFS traces 
because reads that hit in cache cannot be captured 
by ReadDirectoryChanges W. 


We recorded the actual client operations and 
server-to-server RPCs in the benchmarks, and 
estimated the speedups of the overall operation mix 
accordingly. Table 2 shows the recorded operation 
mixes and Figure 6 shows both the measured 
speedups and estimated speedups. Assuming that 
each local operation and RPC takes the same 
amount of time, the estimated speedup with n 
servers is n1+overhead_per_operation), where 
the overhead per operation is the total number of 
server-to-server RPCs divided by the total number 
of successful client operations. 


PC Miix 1 (%) Mix 2 (%) 


CreateDir 
CreateFile 
DeleteFile 


the same machine as a server, but accesses random 
files, directories and symbolic links across the 
entire system. The pre-created data set includes 
2000 directories, 2000 files, and 100 symbolic 


links shared by all clients, and the same numbers of 
private objects (directories, files and symbolic 
links) per client. The client repeatedly does an 
operation that is randomly chosen at specified 
frequencies. For each operation, the client 
randomly chooses an object, either from the 
existing shared or private objects, or by generating 
a new name in an existing directory, depending on 
the operation. The WriteFile operation writes a 
random number (chosen from 0 to 1 MB) of bytes 
to the file; both WriteFile and ReadFile operations 
transfer up to 8KB per request so that the operation 
time is comparable to those of other operations. 
Each client maintains its own view of the shared 
objects and its private objects, but does not 
synchronize with other clients on the creation and 
deletion of the shared objects. Therefore, an 
operation on a shared object might fail if it 
conflicts with a previous operation on the same 
object from another client [9]. After the data set is 
pre-created, all clients run the randomized 


ResolveLinkDir 1.7205 0.1014 


SetDirAttr 1.0383 0.0713 
SetFileAttr 26.6085 29.2835 


SymLinkDir 1.0089 0.0109 
31.5656 33.5194 


Successful 


45360 to 309960 | 48042 to 
756120 
780260 


Throughput 75.6 to 516.6 


(requests/sec) 





Table 2. Operation mixes. Each percentage in this 
table is the number of successful requests on each 
operation divided by the total number of successful 
requests, averaged over | to 16 clients and servers. 
The total numbers of requests and throughputs 
grow with the numbers of clients and servers for 
the fixed 10 minutes period; the ranges are shown 
in the last three rows in the table. 
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Operation mix | scales at a less than ideal slope 
due to the relatively large number of cross-island 
operations. For example, with 16 servers, the 
average overhead per operation is 0.8. The 
difference between the estimated speedup and 
measured speedup is due to the assumption of 
equal RPC processing times and local operation 
times. Load is well balanced across servers in both 
operation mixes; the largest/average requests per 
server are below 1.1 in all cases. Operation mix 2 
is closer to the measured breakdown, i.e. contains a 
smaller number of cross-island operations; it scales 
nearly ideally in both estimated and measured 
throughputs. 


6.5 Implications for larger scale systems 
Given the percentages of one-island (Pl), two- 
island (P2) and all-island (Pa) operations, where 
P1+P2+Pa=1, we can predict the speedup 
efficiency at large scale with an analytic model. 
Assuming that each local operation and RPC takes 
the same amount of time, the estimated speedup 
efficiency with n servers is 
1/(1+o0verhead_per_operation), where the 
overhead per operation is the average number of 
server-to-server RPCs per operation and equals (2- 
1)*2*P2+(n-1)*2*Pa. (The factor 2 results from 
the two-phase commit protocol.) Two-island 
operations include CreateDir, RemoveDir, 
ReadFileLink and  ReadDirLink; — all-island 
operations include SetDirAttr, SetDirSecurity, 
SymLinkDir and RenameDir. Some operations, 
e.g. SetDirSecurity and SymLinkDir, did not show 
up in our statistical experiments; we inferred their 
percentages from other statistics [18]. The resulting 
percentages are P1=99.768%, P2=0.161% and 
Pa=0.071%. From the speedup efficiency model 
above, we predict that the system can scale up to 
702 islands while maintaining the efficiency higher 
than 50%; that is, an island-based file system can 
achieve a higher speedup than 351 with 702 
islands. 


While such a large cluster is not currently available 
to us for experiments, our measurement results on 
the small cluster are encouraging and we are 
seeking external resources for further scalability 
tests. 


6.6 Discussion 

Although the target applications of an island-based 
file system are Internet services, we use a more 
generic benchmark in the scalability 
measurements. Our purpose of those measurements 
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is to learn the impact of cross-island operations on 
the overall scalability of an island-based file 
system, but web access logs only give file-reading 
operations. We do not model in our benchmark the 
self similarity or hot spots in web accesses because 
it is not clear whether the same patterns will 
necessarily show up in disk accesses if web 
requests can be processed with data in the main 
memory cache of web servers or file system 
clients. 


7. Related work 

Existing file systems designed for high availability, 
such as Coda [28] and Ficus [29], replicate data 
across servers. Our approach in island-based file 
system, i.e. failure isolation, is complementary to 
the data redundancy approach for high availability. 
Client caching is extensively used in distributed 
file systems like Coda [28], Andrew [5] and Sprite 
[17] to support disconnected operations and to 
reduce traffics to servers. Similar to server 
replication, client caching improves availability by 
data redundancy, i.e. by replicating data in clients. 
It also improves scalability by reducing server load 
so that the same number of servers can serve a 
larger number of clients gracefully. Our scalability 
goal in island-based file system is to achieve 
efficient speedup when servers are added to the 
cluster, which is orthogonal to the goal of client 
caching. We have not implemented client caching 
in Archipelago, but we do not expect the island- 
based design to add any difficulty to such 
implementation. 


State-of-the-art cluster file systems like Frangipani 
[1] and xFS [4] achieve high reliability and 
scalability by data redundancy. A fast system area 
network such as ATM is typically used in those 
cluster file systems for aggressive communications 
across data replicas. The majority of operations in 
island-based file systems do _ not _ require 
communication or synchronization across islands; 
therefore, an island-based file system can scale 
efficiently with commodity networks such as 
Ethernet. The ideal configuration for maximal 
reliability, availability and scalability is to run an 
island-based file system with a file system like 
Frangipani or xFS inside each island. 


In terms of failure isolation, cross-node 
communications, locality and leveraging functions 
in local file systems, island-based file systems are 
comparable to distributed file systems like NFS 
(6], JetFS [12] and CIFS [11]. However, those 
systems do not share with island-based file systems 
scalability, load balance, and/or automatic data 
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partitioning and reconfiguration. 


In Teradata [27], two orthogonal hash functions are 
used to map data items to two nodes. In an island- 
based file system, each data item is mapped to a 
single island but redundancy might be used inside 
the island. The Teradata approach offers better load 
balance when a single node fails, but the failures of 
two nodes always render a portion of data 
inaccessible. Our approach makes most operations 
involve a single island, isolates failures across 
islands, and does not lose data unless all replicas in 
the same island fail. 


A large scale Internet service typically consists of 
three logical tiers: request distribution tier, service- 
specific processing tier and data storage tier. The 
Locality-Aware Request Distribution (LARD) [3] 
is a solution to locality and load balance in the 
distribution tier. The Cluster-Based Scalable 
Network Services (SNS) [21] [22] provides a 
programming model for the processing tier. In 
particular, the authors proposed application 
decomposition and orthogonal mechanism for 
graceful degradation during partial failures. Island- 
based design addresses failure isolation, locality 
and load balance in the storage tier. While the 
distribution-tier and processing-tier approaches 
suffice for read-mostly access patterns and weak 
consistency requirements, a robust and scalable 
storage tier is necessary for services with read- 
write access patterns and strong consistency 
requirements, such as shared calendar services and 
online shopping sites. The combination of the 
approaches in all three tiers can potentially achieve 
high availability and scalability for Internet 
services with a wide range of access patterns and 
consistency requirements. 


Commercial web content distributors such as 
Akamai [24] [2] and Sandpiper [25] provide 
geographically distributed replication services to 
read-mostly web contents so that the latency in 
delivering contents to clients can be reduced. We 
are focused on improving the availability and 
scalability of local sites with read-write patterns. 
Their approach and ours are complementary to 
each other in improving the overall availability and 
scalability of Internet services. 


Our main contributions are: 

1. We address the availability and scalability 
issues for Internet services in the data storage 
tier. 

2. Our approach to availability and scalability is 
isolating failures and reducing communication. 


3. We achieve failure isolation and reduced 
communication by enforcing a_ one-island 
principle in hash-based data distribution and 
usage-based metadata replication. 


8. Future work and conclusion 

NT farms are a fact of life -- people are already 
using them to provide scalable services. An 
important question for people who are running all 
those NT farms to understand is how to structure 
the cluster in a way that can both balance loads and 
isolate failures without having to reinvent a 
distributed file system from scratch, which is a 
very difficult endeavor, by leveraging as much as 
possible from the existing NT infrastructure. Our 
experience suggests that this is indeed possible. 


We designed an island-based file system as the 
data storage for highly available and scalable 
Internet services. We evaluated the design by 
Statistical analysis of the access patterns in existing 
systems. We implemented Archipelago, a 
prototype of the island-based file system, and 
studied the performance of Archipelago in micro 
benchmarks and operation mixes. 


We are considering extensions to the hashing of 
directories. Ideally, we would like to have an 
adaptive hashing algorithm that determines the 
height of a sub tree or the granularity of a file to 
hash based on the current state of load balance and 
access patterns. We are also going to improve the 
performance of  all-island operations like 
SetDirAttr by replacing the 2*n unicast messages 
and 2*n replies with 2 broadcast or multicast 
messages and 2*n replies, where 7 is the number of 
islands. 


We draw the following conclusions: 

e The failure isolation provided by island-based 
file systems is useful to Internet services 
because a temporary partial failure can be 
made unnoticeable to the majority of clients. 

e An island-based file system can scale well 
with the system and workload sizes because 
the majority of operations do not require 
communication or synchronization across 
islands. 
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Abstract 


Certain applications, such as Windows 2000’s Remote Install service, can result in a set of files in 
which many different files have the same content. Using a traditional file system to store these files 
separately results in excessive use of disk and main memory file cache space. Using hard or symbolic 
links would eliminate the excess resource requirements, but changes the semantics of having separate 
files, in that updates to one “copy” of a file would be visible to users of another “copy.” We describe 
the Single Instance Store (SIS), a component within Windows® 2000 that implements links with the 
semantics of copies for files stored on a Windows 2000 NTFS volume. SIS uses copy-on-close to 
implement the copy semantics of its links. SIS is structured as a file system filter driver that 
implements links and a user level service that detects duplicate files and reports them to the filter for 
conversion into links. Because SIS links are semantically identical to separate files, SIS creates them 
automatically when it detects files with duplicate contents. This paper describes the design and 
implementation of SIS in detail, briefly presents measurements of a remote install server showing a 


58% disk space savings by using SIS, and discusses other possible uses of SIS. 


1. Introduction 


Some applications generate many files that have identical 
content. These files are separate from one another, in the 
sense that they may have different path names, owners, 
access control lists, and may charge different users’ disk 
allocation quotas. Most importantly, because the files are 
separate, writes to one file do not affect any other files. 
However, the fact that the files have identical contents 
presents an opportunity for the file system to save space 
on the disk and in the main memory file cache. The 
Single Instance Store (SIS) is a pair of components in 
Microsoft® Windows® 2000 Server [Solomon 98] that 
automatically takes advantage of this opportunity. This 
paper describes the design and implementation of SIS, 
and discusses its use in Windows 2000 as well as other 
potential uses for the technology. 


SIS is used in Windows 2000 to support the Remote 
Install Server [Microsoft OO]. Remote Install is an 
application that allows a server owner to configure a 
server with a set of machine images (installations of an 
operating system and an arbitrary set of applications), 
and to use these images to set up new machines quickly, 
without having to go through the usual installation 
processes. Different machine images stored on a remote 
install server will have different files, but there will be 
some duplicate files in the images. Running SIS on a 
remote install server removes space used by the duplicate 
files, and allows a server to host more images with the 
same amount of disk and main memory file cache space. 


SIS is built in two components. First is a kernel-level file 
system filter driver (called the SIS filter or just the filter) 
that transparently implements files that have identical 
contents but are stored only once on the disk; second is a 
user-level service (called the groveler) that is responsible 
for automatically finding identical files and reporting 
them to the filter for merging. The filter’s basic 
technique is to handle reads by redirecting them to 
common files, and to handle writes using copy-on-close. 
The groveler runs as a low-importance service (daemon) 
that tracks changes to the file system, maintains a 
database of hashes of files in the file system, checks files 
with matching hashes to see if they are identical, and 
reports matching files to the filter for merging. Unlike 
traditional file linking, SIS (via the  groveler) 
automatically finds and merges files with duplicate 
contents. This is sensible in SIS because SIS links 
(unlike hard or symbolic links) are semantically identical 
to independent files. 


SIS’s copy-on-close technique is similar to copy-on- 
write, which has been used in various forms in computer 
systems for quite some time, most notably in virtual 
memory [Rashid 81] and database [Todd 96] systems. In 
copy-on-write, at the time of a “copy” a link between the 
source and destination is established, and the actual 
copying of the data is postponed until either the source or 
destination is modified. Crucial to the concept of copy- 
on-write is that it is semantically identical to a normal 
copy, unlike linked-file or shared memory techniques. 
SIS’s copy-on-close differs from copy-on-write in that 
the copy is delayed beyond even the time of the first 
write until the complete set of updates are made to the 
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Figure 1: SIS Architecture 


file, and then only the portions of the file that haven’t 
been overwritten are copied. This has two advantages 
over copy-on-write: there is no delay for the copy at the 
time of the first write, and there is no need to copy the 
portions of the file that are overwritten. 


While saving disk space is valuable, disk storage has 
been rapidly dropping in price per byte. Some may argue 
that the disk space savings afforded by SIS, which in 
most cases will be much less than an order of magnitude, 
are uninteresting for all but the most space-consuming 
applications. While this may be true, the reduction in 
size of the main memory file cache can have large 
performance effects. This will become more pronounced 
as the ratio of processor, memory and network speeds to 
disk latency increases. 


The next section presents some background describing 
features in Windows 2000 on which SIS depends, and 
then goes on to describe SIS’s architecture and 
implementation in detail. Section 3 briefly presents some 
performance measurements relating to the time and size 
overheads of SIS, and the disk space savings that was 
realized on a remote install server. The section then 
discusses some potential uses for SIS beyond the remote 
install server. Section 4 presents related work, section 5 
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summarizes and section 6 describes the availability of.the 
software and raw data. 


2. SIS Architecture and 


Implementation 


SIS has two responsibilities: implementing SIS links, and 
discovering files with identical content in order to merge 
them. These two functions are provided by a kernel-level 
file system filter driver and a user-level service (daemon) 
respectively. Figure 1 shows the top-level architecture of 
SIS. This section lays out the basic concepts and terms 
used in describing SIS and its design, provides brief 
background on the Windows NT underpinnings used by 
SIS, and then describes the SIS architecture and design in 
detail. 


A user file managed by SIS is called a SIS link. The SIS 
filter (the kernel mode portion of SIS) is responsible for 
assuring that users see appropriate behavior when 
accessing SIS links. The filter keeps the data that backs 
SIS links in files in a special directory called the S/S 
Common Store. SIS links may be created in two ways: A 
user may explicitly request a SIS copy of a file by issuing 
the SIS_COPYFILE file system control, or SIS may 
detect that two files have identical contents and merge 
them. The groveler (so called because it grovels through 
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the file system contents) detects duplicate files. All SIS 
functions are local to a particular NTFS volume, which 
may be accessed remotely in the same way as any other 
NTFS volume. 


The rest of this section describes how SIS is designed and 
constructed. The first two subsections provide necessary 
background about unusual Windows 2000 and NTFS 
[Custer 94] facilities used in the implementation. Section 
2.3 describes the SIS filter in detail, and section 2.4 
covers the groveler. 


2.1 The Windows 2000 Driver Model 


The privileged mode portion of Windows 2000 consists 
of a base kernel containing services such as scheduling, 
virtual memory support, thread and multi-processor 
synchronization, etc.; and a set of loadable drivers 
[Solomon 98;Baker 97;Nagar 97]. Windows 2000 
drivers may have more broad functionality than device 
drivers in traditional systems. They implement file 
systems, network protocol stacks, RAID/Mirroring disk 
functionality [Patterson 88], virus protection, 
instrumentation, off-line file migration, and other similar 
functions as well as simply operating normal devices 
[Fisher 98]. Groups of these drivers are called stacks, 
although that term can be somewhat misleading, because 
their organization is not necessarily linear (imagine a 
RAID driver that talks to more than one disk driver). A 
driver that is inserted between the NT I/O system and the 
base file system driver is called a file system filter driver 
(or sometimes just a filter). There are also other kinds of 
filter drivers that sit below the file system, but they are 
not relevant here. 


To first approximation, NT driver stacks work by passing 
around I/O Request Packets (IRPs), which are requests to 
do a specific operation, such as read, write, open or close. 
For instance, a file system driver might receive a read 
IRP specifying that a range of a file should be read into a 
certain virtual address in a process. The file system 
would use its metadata to find the region(s) on disk 
holding the data for the given part of the file, modify the 
IRP to tell the disk driver what action to take, and then 
send the IRP down the stack to the disk driver, which 
would perform the actual I/O. When a driver marks an 
IRP as completed, any drivers above it on the stack have 
the opportunity to inspect the IRP, see if it completed 
successfully, and take action including aborting the IRP 
completion or changing the completion status. 


The NT I/O manager sits at the top of all file system 
driver stacks. It accepts system calls from user processes 
(or function calls from kernel-level components), 
translates handles into pointers to file objects, generates 
IRPs and sends them to the top member of the 


appropriate driver stack. After the IRP completes, the 
I/O manager completes the initial request by completing 
the system or function call, or by other appropriate means 
in the case of asynchronous calls. The I/O Manager (and 
SIS) also support the FastIO function-call driver 
interface, but that is beyond the scope of this paper. 


Windows 2000 supports memory mapped access to files. 
In this mode, a process or system component asks the 
system to map a portion of a file to a region of virtual 
memory. When the process or component accesses a 
virtual address in a mapped range, it may take a page 
fault, which will result in the virtual memory manager 
generating an IRP for reading the appropriate data into a 
page, and sending this request to the file system driver 
stack. This IRP is marked to indicate that it was 
generated by a page fault and that the file system should 
read data from the disk, rather than trying to obtain it 
from the system file cache. Once the file system 
completes the request, the virtual memory manager maps 
the page at the appropriate virtual address in the process 
or system address space and restarts the faulting thread. 
When an access to a memory mapped file doesn’t result 
in a fault, the system is not immediately aware of it. This 
has an important implication for SIS: If a user maps a 
page, takes a read fault on the page and then later writes 
to it, SIS will not have any way of knowing that the page 
has been written, and so will not be able to take any 
consistency actions at the time of the write. Eventually, 
the virtual memory system will notice that the page is 
dirty and write it to disk, but the delay may be large. A 
different memory manager could mark such a clean, 
mapped page read-only and send a notification to SIS 
when a write happens (much like the technique used in 
distributed shared memory systems [Li 86] or Accent and 
Mach [Rashid 81; Accetta 86]), but there is no support 
for this in the NT memory manager. 


The NT cache manager is a system component that 
maintains an in-memory cache of file contents. There is 
a single cache manager and single pool of cache pages 
for all of the different file systems and volumes on a 
particular Windows 2000 system. The cache manager 
operates by memory mapping files that are cached, and 
then using memory copy operations to/from the caller’s 
memory in response to read/write calls. If the mapped 
page isn’t present, the copy results in a page fault, which 
retrieves the appropriate data from the file system. The 
pages to which the cache manager has mappings are the 
same as the pages to which a user’s memory mapped file 
would point, so memory mapped files and regular 
read/write based IO are coherent with one another. 
Misses in the cache result in page faults that are identical 
to those generated by user-level mapped accesses. 
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Because of the NT driver model, it is possible to develop 
filters with complex functionality independently of the 
other components with which they interact. The SIS 
filter was developed without any changes in NTFS, the 
NT I/O manager, virtual memory manager, cache 
manager or any other NT components. 


2.2 Sparse Files and Reparse Points in NTFS 


The Windows 2000 version of the Windows NT File 
System (NTFS) provides some new functionality that is 
used in the implementation of SIS: sparse files and 
reparse points. This section briefly describes these 
features. 


A sparse file is a file that does not have physical disk 
space allocated for the entire file. Parts of the file that 
are not allocated are logically filled with zeroes. A file 
may be marked as sparse and extended without reserving 
disk space for the extension. An existing sparse file may 
have regions within the file deleted by a special IO 
control call, releasing the disk space and (logically) 
filling the deleted region with zeroes. A user can issue a 
different IO control that returns a description of the 
allocated and unallocated regions of a file. A write to an 
unallocated region causes disk space to be allocated. 
Unless a user specifically looks at a file to determine if it 
is sparse, it appears to be a normal file, possibly with 
much of the file being filled with zeroes. Users’ disk 
quotas are charged for the sparse files as if they are fully 
allocated, regardless of how much disk space is actually 
used. Unallocated regions within files have a minimum 
granularity; the current implementation restricts them to 
aligned 64 Kbyte chunks. 


A reparse point is a generalization of a symbolic link. A 
reparse point is placed on a file or directory by calling an 
IO control function. The reparse point consists of two 
parts: the reparse tag and the reparse data. The reparse 
tag is a 32 bit number that specifies the type of reparse 
point, and the reparse data is a variable size area that is 
not interpreted by the file system, but rather is used by a 
filter driver above NTFS that implements the 
functionality associated with the reparse point (or by the 
IO system in some special cases). SIS has a reserved 32 
bit reparse tag. 


When NTFS receives an open file request for a file with a 
reparse point, instead of doing a normal file open, it fails 
the request with STATUS REPARSE and returns the 
reparse tag and data along with the completed (failed) 
IRP. Filters that use reparse points look for 
STATUS_REPARSE, and then check to see if the 
reparse tag is implemented by the filter. If not, the filter 
passes the completion up the driver stack. If the filter 
owns the tag, it can take whatever action is appropriate, 


based on the reparse data. If no driver claims the IRP 
and so the STATUS _REPARSE is passed all the way to 
the top of the driver stack, an error is returned to the 
caller. 

There is an _ option flag bit for opens, 
FILE _OPEN_REPARSE POINT, that specifies that 
reparse behavior should be suppressed. Unlike Unix 
symbolic links, a file with a reparse point on it is still an 
otherwise normal file. Specifying the flag tells NTFS 
that the file under the reparse point should be opened 
rather than returning a STATUS_REPARSE and letting 
the filters take action. 


To illustrate the reparse point functionality, imagine 
implementing symbolic links using a filter driver and 
reparse points. The filter would have a reparse tag type 
allocated specifically for itself. The contents of the 
reparse data for a symbolic link would be the pathname 
component to be substituted for the file or directory in 
question. When the filter driver saw an open IRP 
complete with STATUS REPARSE and the symbolic 
link tag, it would halt the completion process, modify the 
open request to have the pathname component from the 
reparse buffer replace the file name in the original open 
request, and send the request back to the file system for 
further processing. If an application wanted to create a 
symbolic link, it could simply place the appropriate 
reparse point on the file in question. To delete a 
symbolic link, it would open the link using 
FILE OPEN REPARSE POINT (which would cause 
the open to complete without STATUS_REPARSE and 
thus prevent the filter driver from redirecting the open to 
the link target rather than the link) and then delete it in 
the normal way’. 


2.3 The SIS Filter 


The kernel portion of SIS is a filter driver that sits above 
NTFS. It handles all normal file operations that happen 
on SIS links, such as read, writé, open, close and delete. 
It also implements a pair of special IO controls for 
creating new SIS links: SIS COPYFILE, and 
SIS MERGE FILES. COPYFILE makes a SIS copy of 
a file, possibly turning the source file into a SIS link in 
the process. MERGE FILES is used by the groveler to 
tell the filter to merge two _ files together. 
SIS_COPYFILE is unprivileged and is available to any 
user who has read permission to the source file and write 
permission to the destination. SIS_MERGE_FILES is 
privileged and only available to the groveler. 


* Although the Win32 DeleteFile API [Microsoft 00a] 
takes a file name as its parameter, at the NT system 
interface level files are deleted by opening them and then 
sending down a delete call on the opened file handle. 
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The remainder of this section describes the details of SIS 
link files, implementing reads and writes, handling 
memory mapped accesses to SIS files, copy-on-close, 
volume check and backing up SIS links. 


2.3.1 SIS Links 


SIS links usually do not contain any file data, but rather 
contain a reference to another file called a common store 
file. Common store files contain the data for files 
managed by SIS, and are located in a protected directory. 
By having the data for SIS files located in the common 
store rather than in any particular link file, SIS avoids the 
problems that would arise when such a “primary” SIS file 
was deleted or overwritten. 


A SIS link is implemented as a sparse file of the size of 
the file it represents with (usually) no regions allocated. 
Because there are no regions allocated, the file uses only 
as much space as is needed for its directory entry. A SIS 
link has a reparse point with a SIS tag. The contents of 
the data portion of a SIS reparse point are the name of a 
common store file that backs the contents of the link, a 
unique identifier for the link, a signature of the contents 
of the common store file backing the link, and some 
internal bookkeeping information. The purpose for the 


signature is described below. 
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Creation of a SIS link is fairly straightforward. A user 
issues a COPYFILE request. If the source file is not 
already a SIS link, its contents are copied to a newly 
allocated file in the common store, and the source file is 
converted into a link to that common store file. The 
destination file is then created as a link to the (either pre- 
existing or newly created) common store file. SIS keeps 
some out of band information (called backpointers) 
associated with the common store file that contains the 
set of links that point to the common store file. A 
COPYFILE request adds such a backpointer for the 
destination, and also for the source if it was not already a 
SIS link. 


The reason that SIS copies the contents of a non-SIS file 
into the common store rather than renaming the file is 
that it is possible to open NTFS files by file ID, which is 
a number associated with the file, somewhat akin to a 
Unix i-number. When a file is renamed, its file ID stays 
the same. Therefore, if SIS renamed the source file into 
the common store, users of the file ID would attempt to 
open the common store file rather than the link file. By 
doing a real copy, the SIS filter avoids the problem, 
although this means that a SIS copy of a non-SIS file 
takes effort proportional to the size of the file. An 
extension to NTFS that allowed moving the contents of a 
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Figure 2: Example layout of SIS Contexts and Caching 
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file without moving its file ID would solve this problem, 
but it is not available at this time. 


2.3.2 Normal Operations on SIS Links 


When a user opens a SIS link, the filter intercepts the 
STATUS _REPARSE completion and resubmits the open 
request with the FILE OPEN REPARSE_ POINT flag, 
resulting in the user’s handle pointing to the link file 
(rather than the common store file). SIS also opens the 
common store file (if it has not already done so) and 
attaches some context to the user’s handle indicating that 
this is a handle to a SIS link, and which common store 
file backs the link. 


SIS must properly maintain coherency of SIS link files, 
meaning that users of a particular link must see all 
updates to that link, while seeing none of the updates to 
other links that are backed by the common store file. It is 
also desirable for SIS to conserve file cache space when 
possible by having different links to the same common 
store file backed by the same cache memory. 
Associating the cache with the common store file would 
violate coherence, while associating it with the link file 
would not conserve file cache space. Instead, SIS uses a 
hybrid of the two, where the caches associated with the 
links contain dirty (or potentially dirty) data and the 
caches associated with the common store files contain 
data that is known to be in common and clean. 


Figure 2 shows an example of the in-memory structures 
created when a SIS link is opened. File objects are in- 
memory kernel objects that correspond to file handles, 
and are created by the kernel when handles are opened. 
Associated with a file object is a cache (maintained by 
the kernel cache manager), some file system state that is 
used to find the file’s blocks on the disk (not shown), and 
(in the case of SIS links) a special context attached by 
SIS. The SIS link context contains a map of the file 
showing each region as clean, dirty or faulted. It also 
contains a pointer to a SIS common store context and 
some other various housekeeping information. The 
common store context contains a pointer to a file object 
that corresponds to the particular common store file, 
which in turn has its own cache. There is one handle and 
file object per successful CreateFile [Microsoft 00a] call, 
one SIS link context per open SIS link file (regardless of 
how many handles refer to it), and one common store 
context, file object and cache per common store file that 
has one or more open link(s) pointing to it. 


As Figure 2 illustrates, there are two separate data caches 
associated with each opened SIS link: one for the link 
itself and one for the common store file that backs the 
link. In Figure 2, examples of these two caches for SIS 
link A are the boxes labeled “Cache of A” and “Cache of 


a” respectively. As long as there are no writes and no 
mapped file accesses, the cache associated with the link 
file is empty, and all of the cached file data is in the 
cache associated with the common store file. This is 
important in situations where more than one link to a 
particular common store file are is use at one time, 
because it reduces the cache requirements by up to a 
factor of the number of links to the common store file. 
This reduction in cache usage and the resultant ability to 
cache more file data in the saved memory is one of the 
main benefits of SIS to a file server. 


Reads and writes initiated by ReadFile and WriteFile 
system calls (as opposed to by mapped file accesses, 
including those by misses by the system cache manager) 
are simple for SIS to handle. All writes are sent to the 
cache associated with the link file, and result in the 
written region of the file being marked dirty in the map in 
the SIS context associated with the link. When a 
ReadFile call tries to read a portion of a SIS file, the filter 
checks the map and sends the read to the common store 
file if the region is clean, and to the link file if the region 
is dirty or faulted. If the read spans multiple regions that 
are in different states, SIS splits the read into pieces and 
handles the pieces as appropriate. 


2.3.3 Memory Mapped Access to SIS Links 


Mapped file accesses present more of a challenge. When 
a user (or the system cache manager) maps a file and 
touches a page for the first time, it will generate a page 
fault which will be translated by the NT IO system into a 
read request that is sent to SIS. Read requests generated 
by page faults are specially marked, and the SIS filter can 
differentiate them from normal reads. Once SIS provides 
the data, the virtual memory system will map the 
appropriate page, and future accesses (either reads or 
writes) will not generate any action that will be seen by 
SIS. Other users who map and touch the same portion of 
the same file will be provided with a mapping to the 
same page, but the virtual memory system will not send a 
read to SIS, since it already has the data. The virtual 
memory system can unmap and throw away any clean 
(unwritten) pages without notifying SIS, and it will 
asynchronously generate writes for dirty pages at its own 
pace. 


Because SIS cannot take any action when a mapped page 
is first written (because it doesn’t get any notification of 
the write), in order to maintain coherence mapped pages 
must be associated with the link file cache and not the 
common store; if not, then two users could map two 
different SIS links that share a common store file, and 
they would see each others changes, violating the basic 
SIS semantics. We were unwilling to change the NT 
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memory manager to generate write faults when a page is 
first written. 


Neither SIS’s clean nor dirty states provides correct 
behavior in the case of a page that has taken a mapped 
read fault. Treating pages that have seen page faults as 
clean would result in normal (ReadFile) reads to those 
pages going to the common store file, which violates the 
coherence of normal reads with mapped writes. Treating 
them as dirty causes another problem: if there has been 
no write to the page the virtual memory system will see 
the page as clean, and may discard it. Sending a read to 
such a page would result in the user seeing a zero-filled 
portion of the link file, which is clearly wrong. To 
handle this problem, SIS has a third page state, faulted. 
When a page is in the faulted state, it sends normal reads 
to the cache associated with the link file, and page-fault 
reads to the common store file. Since a page-fault read 
will only happen if the page has been discarded by the 
virtual memory manager, when one occurs SIS concludes 
that the page has not been written and so it is safe to use 
the data from the common store file. SIS directs all 
accesses (reads and writes, page-fault and normal) to 
dirty file regions to the link file. 


2.3.4 Copy-on-close 


After all users close a SIS file that has had writes to it, 
the filter fills in the remaining clean regions (if any) with 
the data from the common store file. The actual copying 
happens in a system worker thread so as to not delay the 
close operation. If disk space is exhausted during this 
process, the filter simply leaves the remainder of the file 
unfilled, and leaves the reparse point intact. A 
subsequent open of this file results in the allocated 
regions of the file being marked dirty. We could have 
chosen to forego filling the clean regions of a file, and 
instead left the link backed in part by the common store 
file. If we had done so, we could have wound up in the 
odd situation of having SIS potentially increase the 
amount of disk space used in the system, by having files 
that are almost completely dirty backed by large and 
mostly unused common store files. To avoid this 
situation, SIS does the copy-on-close when possible. 


Using copy-on-close rather than the more common copy- 
on-write has several advantages. The main one is that in 
many cases the file will be wholly overwritten, and so the 
copy can be avoided entirely. In his recent study of 
Windows NT 4.0 file system behavior, Vogels [Vogels 
99] found that 79% of accesses to files were read only. 
Of the remaining accesses, 18% were write only and 3% 
were read/write. Of the write only file accesses, 78% of 
them were whole file writes. This means that of all files 
write accesses at least 67% were whole-file overwrites 
(conservatively assuming that none of the read/write files 
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were wholly overwritten), and so copy-on-close would do 
no data copying. A second advantage is that the 
straightforward implementation of copy-on-write would 
stop all accesses to the file after the first write until the 
copy is completed, which could be a long time for large 
files. In an earlier paper [Douceur 99], we report that the 
distribution of files by size in Windows file systems is 
heavy-tailed, and so there are significant numbers of very 
large files; both we and Vogels found that about 20% of 
bytes are in files 4MB and larger, so it is reasonable to 
believe that writes to large files would not be unusual, 
and copy-on-write delays unacceptable. A final 
advantage of copy-on-close is that it allows sharing of 
file cache space for file regions that are unwritten. 


2.3.5 Implementation Details and Backup 


When a SIS link is eliminated, either by deletion of the 
link or because of an overwrite, the filter removes the 
corresponding backpointer in the common store file. 
When all of the backpointers for a common store file are 
removed, the filter deletes the common store file. 


In certain circumstances, it is impossible for the SIS filter 
to prevent a user from writing an arbitrary reparse point. 
In theory, the user could write a SIS reparse point, which 
the filter would then use to read data for the user from the 
common store. This would be a violation of security, 
since the user did not have to prove access permission for 
the common store file before writing the reparse point. 
In order to address this problem, SIS includes a signature 
of the common store file contents in the reparse data. 
The signature is a hash of the entire contents of the 
common store file; it is easy to compute given the data in 
the file, but impossible to compute without the contents 
of the file (and 64 bits in length so randomly guessing is 
difficult). Each link file contains a copy of this signature 
in its reparse point. The filter will refuse to open a link 
file that contains an invalid signature. A reparse point 
that contains an appropriate signature proves that the user 
already knows the contents of the common store file (or 
has seen another reparse point that refers to the same 
contents, and so could have known the contents of the 
file). Because all that a user gets by creating SIS link is 
the ability to read the common store file contents, there is 
no security breach. 


The SIS filter includes a facility called volume check for 
repairing inconsistencies in metadata, similar to the Unix 
fsck and Windows chkdsk programs. Unlike these 
programs, however, SIS is able to do its repairs while the 
system is running, without having to disrupt service in 
any major way. One limitation during a volume check is 
that if a user deletes what appears to be the last reference 
to a common store file the filter will not delete the 
common store file until the volume check completes, 
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because it does not trust its backpointers during a volume 
check. The volume check process will repair the 
backpointers for all common store files, and will delete 
any common store files that have no references. NTFS 
provides a method for efficiently finding all SIS links on 
a volume, so the time to complete a volume check is 
proportional to the number of SIS links on the volume, 
not to the size or total number of files on the volume. A 
volume check is initiated any time that the SIS filter 
notices an inconsistency. 


SIS provides a special interface to backup/restore 
applications that allows them to behave appropriately 
with SIS links [Bolosky 99]. The goal is to have exactly 
one copy of the SIS file content on the backup tape for 
each backed up set of SIS links that refer to a given 
common store file. SIS provides a dynamically loaded 
library (DLL) for the backup/restore application. The 
backup application calls the DLL when it encounters a 
SIS link, and the DLL tells backup if it needs to back up 
a common store file in response. On restore of a SIS 
link, restore calls the DLL, which in turn looks to see if 
the appropriate common store file already exists or if it’s 
already reported that file to restore. If not, then it reports 
the common store file corresponding to the link being 
restored. Because common store files have universally 
unique file names, and their content never changes once 
the file is created, if the common store file still exists on 
the volume there is no need to restore over it; simply 
linking to it suffices. 


2.4 The Groveler 


The groveler is a user level process that finds duplicate 
files in the file system, and reports these files to the SIS 
filter for merging. The essence of its task is efficiently to 
find the sets of matching files on a volume, and to keep 
the sets up to date as the volume changes. It maintains a 
database of signatures of files on the volume, and uses 
NTES 5.0’s update journal feature’ to track files that have 
changed and to update their database entries. 


The groveler database contains two structures: a work 
queue, and a mapping of signatures to files. The work 
queue contains work items of two types. The first is to 
compute the signature of a file, and the second is to 
compare a file to any others with matching signatures. 
The groveler has a thread that runs periodically, reads 


* The update journal [Microsoft 00a] is a feature whereby 
NTFS maintains a record of all recent updates to a 
volume in a ring buffer. Each entry in the journal has a 
sequence number (USN, “update sequence number”), so 
it is possible for a user of the journal to determine if it 
has missed any entries because of a gap in the sequence 
numbers. 
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entries from NTFS’s update journal and if appropriate 
makes entries on the groveler’s work queue. If the 
groveler misses entries in the update journal, it detects 
this fact and re-scans the entire file system. A second 
thread drains items from the work queue, either 
computing a signature or comparing a pair of files for 
each item. It then updates the database, possibly instructs 
the filter to merge two files, and removes the item from 
the queue. 


The groveler uses a 128 bit file signature. The first 64 
bits of the signature are the size of the file. It is 
inexpensive to obtain the file size, and files with differing 
size obviously cannot be identical. The remaining 64 bits 
are computed by running a hash function on a fixed 
portion of the file’s contents. The groveler hashes two 4 
kilobyte chunks of file contents from the middle of the 
file (unless the file is less than or equal to 8 kilobytes in 
size, in which case it hashes the entire file). Hashing 
only part of the file means that any differences in the 
portion of the file not hashed will not be detected by 
comparing the signatures. However, restricting the hash 
limits the amount of work that the groveler does for large 
files. Even if the groveler hashed all of the file, the 
possibility of hash collisions would still exist, and in 
order to guarantee that it does not corrupt data it would 
be required to compare files byte-by-byte before linking 
them together. Therefore, unless hashing a smaller 
portion of a file greatly increases the probability of hash 
collisions for unequal files, the optimization is 
worthwhile. We have noted very few cases wherein 
files’ hashes match and the files’ contents do not, even 
though we only hash a constant amount of data per file. 


The groveler is set up to run as a low importance 
background task (unless disk space is tight). The 
groveler is not particularly CPU intensive; most of the 
work it does is disk I/O. As a result, simply running it at 
low scheduling priority does not prevent it from 
interfering with other, more important tasks. The 
groveler uses a scheme where it tracks its own rate of 
progress, and slows down its run rate when its progress 
slows. The premise is that if the groveler is running more 
slowly, it must be contending with some other, higher 
priority process for some resource. The toolkit that 
implements this technique is called “MS Manners” and is 
described in detail in [Douceur 99a]. 


In order to do its work the groveler needs to open files, 
and in some cases to hold them open for a long time. 
This could cause problems for other users of the files 
who might want to have exclusive access to a file for 
some reason, and would have their opens fail with a 
sharing violation. In order to mitigate this problem, the 
groveler takes a batch oplock on each file it opens 
immediately after opening it. Oplocks [Microsoft 00a] 
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are a facility by which the opener of a file can be notified 
when another user wants access to the file, and can take 
action before the other user’s action is completed or 
failed. They were designed to allow effective local 
caching of files that are shared over a network while 
maintaining coherence. However, in the case of SIS they 
allow the groveler to close a file that it is using without 
generating a sharing violation for another user of the file. 


3. Performance of and Uses for SIS 


In Windows 2000, SIS is deployed only on remote install 
servers, and then only on the volumes that contain the 
remote install system images. While the initial release of 
SIS is used only for remote install servers, we believe 
that in the future it may be put to other uses. We briefly 
present measurements that show that the per-link space 
overhead of a SIS link and the time to make a copy of a 
SIS link. We measured a remote install server at 
Microsoft, and report on the disk space (though not file 
cache) savings that SIS provided for that server. We also 
discuss using SIS on file servers that back the files of 
multiple users, and using SIS in a serverless, distributed 
file system that we have proposed elsewhere [Bolosky 
00]. 


We measured the time to make a SIS copy of a file that is 
already a SIS link using the SIS_COPYFILE API on a 
Gateway 2000 E-5000 Pentium II 300MHz personal 
computer running Windows 2000, with 512 MB of 
memory, and a 9 GB ST39173N 7200 RPM Seagate 
Barracuda disk drive containing an aged file system and a 
9 GB ST19171W Seagate Barracuda 7200 RPM disk 
drive containing a clean file system. We ran all tests with 
the network disconnected. The clean file system was 
almost empty and newly formatted while the aged file 
system was 70% full and had been in use for several 
years, although it had been defragmented a few months 
before we ran the test. 


We determined the time to make a SIS link by creating a 
file, making one SIS copy of it to make the source file a 
SIS link, making 10,000 SIS copies of the file, noting the 
wall clock time for the execution and dividing by 10,000. 
We ran the 10,000 copy measurement 100 times on each 
of the two file systems. In each instance, we discarded 
the first 10,000 copy run so that we would be running 
with the file caches hot. 


In our tests (using a file about 1.6MB in size), a SIS copy 
took 4.3ms (+/- 290p1s at 99% confidence) on the clean 
file system and 8.6ms (+/- 220s at 99% confidence) on 
the used file system to copy the file. It is difficult to say 
how much of the difference is due to the state of the file 
system and how much is due to the fact that the dirty file 
system is running on an older model of disk. The reason 


that the copy is this slow is that there is a synchronous 
disk write in the SIS backpointer update, which is 
necessitated by the inability of several NTFS metadata 
updates to be grouped into a single atomic transaction. 
Copying the same 1.6MB file using a normal file copy 
took about 260ms per copy on the clean file system. 


We also measured the space cost to create a SIS link by 
noting the amount of free disk space, making a large 
number (10,000) of SIS links, noting the amount of free 
space again, and dividing by the number of links. The 
overhead was about 300 bytes/link for all power-of-ten 
file sizes from 10" to 10° bytes. 


We measured a remote install server at Microsoft that is 
used to install various versions of Windows NT for 
testing purposes (of the systems being installed, not the 
server). This server contains 20 different images of 
Windows NT of various flavors: both Windows 2000 
Professional and Server, and different internal builds of 
the system, including the last five builds before the final 
Windows 2000 product, the release version of Windows 
2000, and a build from after the Windows 2000 release. 
The remote install volume on this server contained about 
112,000 files, and a logical 7.5 GB of file contents. Of 
this, 45,000 files (39%) and 6.0GB (80%) were in SIS 
links, backed by 1.6GB in 13,000 common store files. 
The overall space savings from SIS was 58%. In a field 
deployment, one would expect to see fewer different 
versions of the operating system with more different sets 
of applications installed, which we expect would result in 
better space savings. 


We would have liked to measure the advantage in buffer 
cache usage for a remote install server running SIS. 
Unfortunately, we did not have the ability to take traces 
of a real remote install server in action. While we could 
have used synthetic workload traces to simulate such a 
server, barring real measurements there is no good way to 
determine the parameters for the workload generator. 
Because cache performance is strongly (and non-linearly) 
influenced by the working set size, the exact workload 
parameters would almost wholly determine the results of 
such a simulation. Therefore, lack of real parameters 
makes the synthetic workload exercise at best 
meaningless, and more likely misleading. 


SIS could be used for file servers that store the files of 
groups of users, such as is typically done with NFS 
[Pawlowski 94; Sandberg 85], AFS [Howard 88], Coda 
(Satya 90; Kistler 91] or any of a number of comparable 
systems. In fact, the original reason for building SIS was 
to support the remote boot server, a similar idea for 
Windows 2000, but remote boot was cut from the final 
product for schedule reasons. 
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In [Bolosky 00] we measured the contents of a number of 
desktop personal computer file systems at Microsoft and 
observed the duplication of contents among them. We 
found that the level of duplication depends on the number 
of file systems grouped together, with the percentage of 
reclaimable space growing roughly with the log of the 
number of file systems. Grouping 100 randomly selected 
file systems gave a little better than 30% space savings. 
At 1000 file systems the savings was just under 50%. 
Our model predicts a little better than 60% savings at 
10,000 file systems. File systems of people with similar 
job functions (e.g. software developer, secretary, 
manager) were more alike than the randomly selected 
groups of file systems quoted above. We are unaware of 
any comparable study or raw data for any other 
environment, but we expect that there may be significant 
differences on other operating systems or even for 
institutions other than Microsoft. 


The file system that we propose in [Bolosky 00] is 
intended to provide a shared name space and common 
access to storage for tens of thousands of users using only 
the desktop workstations of those users. One issue in 
such a design is providing availability of files on 
machines that are much less available than managed 
servers. Our approach is to replicate the file contents 
across the machines in the hope that the system can find 
at least one copy of a file on a machine that is up. The 
number of replicas that can be made strongly 
(exponentially) influences the probability that a file will 
be available. By using SIS (or a similar technique) the 
total size of the stored file content can be reduced, and 
hence the number of copies that will fit on the available 
disk space will be increased, greatly improving the 
overall availability of the system. That is, even if SIS 
only provides modest space savings, these savings can 
result in greatly improved system performance. 


4. Related Work 


There are a number of different uses of copy-on-write in 
computer systems. Mostly they share the same 
characteristics: A traditional copy would be expensive in 
time or space (or both); the semantics presented to the 
user are those of a copy, rather than a link; and, the 
expectation of the system designer is that the copy-on- 
write will rarely happen. Typically, the cost of the initial 
“copy” followed by the copy-on-write is higher than just 
eagerly evaluating the copy, but this is made up for by 
the common case in which the copy-on-write never 
happens [Fitzgerald 86]. 


Copy-on-write has been used in virtual memory systems 
as least as far back as Accent [Rashid 81] and Mach 
[Accetta 86;Young 87]. These systems allowed 
processes (including file systems) to send messages to 
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one another with copy semantics, but used the virtual 
memory system to map the same memory into both 
processes’ address spaces. If a process subsequently 
wrote into the memory, the system took a protection 
fault, made a copy of the page in question, and mapped 
the newly copied page into the faulting process’s address 
space with write permission. 


The Microsoft Exchange Server [Todd 96] (a multi-user 
mail server) uses copy-on-write techniques for mail 
messages that are sent to multiple recipients, and even 
calls the technique “Single Instance Store.” This mail 
system allows recipients to modify mail messages after 
they’re received, which triggers the copy-on-write. It 
does not have an equivalent of the groveler; if two 
identical messages are in a server, but they were not 
generated as copies of one another, the server will never 
merge them. 


Apollo systems used access control lists (ACLs) that 
described the lists of users who had access to particular 
files. These ACLs were immutable. The salacl 
command looked through the sets of ACLs existing in the 
system, and combined those that matched [Leach 98], 
functionality that is similar to the groveler, but the 
because the ACLs were immutable there was no need for 
the copy-on-close function of the SIS filter. 


Many file systems support various types of links with 
semantics differing from SIS links. In particular, Unix 
file systems [McKusick 84] typically support both hard 
and symbolic links. These types of links differ from SIS 
links in that writes through one link to an object are 
visible through a different link. NTFS [Custer 94] 
supports hard links that are similar to those in Unix. 
None of these systems automatically detect and merge 
files with identical contents, because such an action does 
not make sense when links have different semantics from 
separate files. 


It is common practice to aggregate files of many users 
onto a central file server, which may be implemented as a 
single machine or a cluster. NFS [Sandberg 85], Sesame 
[Thompson 85], AFS [Howard 88], the Sprite file system 
[Ousterhout 88], Coda [Sayta 90], Ficus [Guy 90] , Swift 
[Cabrera 91], Zebra [Hartman 93], the Microsoft file 
systems using the Server/Redirector network remoting 
services [Solomon 98], and a host of others too numerous 
to mention all are variations on the theme of a centralized 
network file server that often will combine the files from 
many users on many client machines onto a single file 
system. 


There are number of serverless (ie., decentralized) 
distributed file systems similar to the one that we 
mention at the end of Section 3. Chief among them are 
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Frangipani [Thekkath 97], and xFS [Anderson 95]. They 
differ from our proposed file system in a number of 
ways, among them that they assume that the machines 
that implement the system are secure, and are more 
highly available than is reasonable to expect from 
desktop workstations. 


5. Summary 


SIS is a component of Windows 2000 that detects files 
that have identical contents and merges them into SIS 
links, special links that present the semantics of separate 
files while in most cases using the disk and file cache 
space of a single file (plus a small disk overhead per link 
that does not depend on the size of the underlying file). 
In Windows 2000 SIS is used as part of the remote install 
server, which is a way of setting up machines to a pre- 
determined configuration without having to go through 
the normal set-up process. 


SIS is implemented as a file system filter driver and a 
user-level service. The filter driver implements the links 
and copy-on-close when a file is modified, presenting the 
semantics of an independent copy to the user of the link. 
The user-level service watches changes to the file system, 
computes signatures for newly-changed files, compares 
files with matching signatures and reports matching files 
to the filter for merging. 


The cost of making SIS copies of files that are already 
SIS links is small and independent of the size of the file. 
The disk-space overhead of a SIS link is about 300 bytes 
regardless of the size of the file to which the link refers. 
In most instances, copying a SIS file takes about 8.6ms 
on the (pretty slow) machine and thoroughly aged file 
system on which we took our measurements. We were 
unable to measure the impact of SIS on file cache usage 
in a real installation, but hypothesize that in some cases it 
may significantly improve performance by reducing the 
cache working set below the available memory size. 


We speculate that SIS could be useful in contexts other 
than the remote install server, in particular a distributed, 
serverless file system built on ordinary workstations. 
Because that file system’s performance is_ strongly 
influenced by the amount of free disk space available, 
using SIS to reduce the effective disk space usage 
provides large benefits in availability. 


6. Availability 


SIS ships with Microsoft Windows 2000 as part of the 
Remote Installation Services. The source code is 
available with a Windows 2000 source license, which is 
available from Microsoft on a case-by-case basis. A 
suitably sanitized version of the raw data used in 


[Douceur 99] and [Bolosky 00] is available by request 
from John Douceur, johndo@microsoft.com, on a set of 


CD ROMs. It is much too big to place on the net for 
download. 
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Abstract 


The popularity of mobile and networked applications 
has resulted in an increased demand for execution 
“sandboxes”—environments that impose irrevocable re- 
strictions on resource usage. Existing approaches rely 
on kernel modification for enforcing quantitative restric- 
tions (e.g., limiting CPU utilization of an application to 
25%). However, the general applicability of such ap- 
proaches is constrained by the difficulty of modifying 
shrink-wrapped operating systems such as Windows NT. 


This paper presents a user-level sandboxing approach for 
enforcing quantitative restrictions on resource usage of 
applications. Our approach actively monitors an appli- 
cation’s interactions with the underlying system, proac- 
tively controlling them to enforce the desired behavior. 
Our approach leverages a core set of user-level mecha- 
nisms that are available in most modern operating sys- 
tems: fine-grained timers, monitoring infrastructure, de- 
bugger processes, priority-based scheduling, and page- 
based memory protection. We describe implementation 
of a sandbox on Windows NT that imposes quantitative 
restrictions on CPU, memory, and network usage. Our 
results show that application usage of system resources 
can be restricted to within 3% of desired limits with min- 
imal run-time overhead. 


1 Introduction 


The increasing availability of network-based services 
and the growing popularity of mobile computing 
has resulted in an increased demand for execution 
“sandboxes”---environments that support differentiated 
service and impose irrevocable restrictions on resource 
usage. For instance, the execution environment can en- 
sure qualitative restrictions such as permitting an ap- 
plication component to only access certain portions of 
the file system (e.g., c:\temp), and quantitative re- 
strictions such as limiting the component to 20% of 
CPU share. These qualitative and quantitative restric- 
tions isolate the behavior of other activities on the sys- 
tem from a potentially malicious application component, 


and are desirable for the wider deployment of distributed 
component-based applications. 


Existing approaches for enforcing qualitative and 
quantitative restrictions on resource usage rely on 
kernel support [JLDB95, MST94], binary modifica- 
tion [WLAG93], or active interception of the ap- 
plication’s interactions with the operating system 
(OS) [BG99, ET99, GWTB96]. The kernel approaches 
are general-purpose but require extensive modifications 
to OS structure, limiting their applicability for express- 
ing flexible resource control policies. The remainder of 
the approaches rely on deciding for each application in- 
teraction with the underlying system whether or not to 
permit this interaction to proceed; consequently, they 
provide qualitative restrictions (such as whether or not a 
file-reading operation should be allowed), but are unable 
to handle most kinds of quantitative restrictions, particu- 
larly since usage of some resources (e.g., the CPU) does 
not require explicit application requests. 


This paperpresents a user-level sandboxing approach for 
enforcing quantitative restrictions on application’s re- 
source usage. Our approach actively monitors the appli- 
cation’s interactions with the underlying system, proac- 
tively controlling them to enforce the desired behavior. 
Our strategy recognizes that application access to sys- 
tem resources can be modeled as a sequence of requests 
spread out over time. These requests can be either im- 
plicit such as for a physical memory page, or explicit 
such as for disk access.! This observation provides two 
alternatives for constraining resource utilization over a 
time window: either control the resources available to 
the application at the point of the request or control the 
time interval between resource requests, In both cases 
and for all kinds of resources, the specific control is in- 
fluenced by the extent to which the application has ex- 
ceeded or fallen behind a progress metric. The latter 
represents an estimate of the resource consumption of 
the application program. 


'Those disk operations incurred by paging are also implicit. 
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For this approach, the primary challenge lies in accu- 
rately estimating the progress metric and effecting nec- 
essary control on resource requests with acceptable over- 
head. It might appear that appropriate monitoring and 
control would require extensive kernel involvement, re- 
stricting their applicability. Fortunately, most modern 
OSes provide a core set of user-level mechanisms that 
can be used to construct the required support. Pres- 
ence of fine-grained timers and monitoring infrastruc- 
tures such as the Windows NT Performance Counters 
and the UNIX /proc filesystem provides needed infor- 
mation for building accurate progress models. Similarly, 
fine-grained control can be effected using standard OS 
mechanisms such as debugger processes, priority-based 
scheduling, and page-based memory protection. 


We describe the implementation of a sandbox using 
the above strategy to impose quantitative restrictions on 
three representative resources—CPU, memory, and net- 
work on Windows NT (The same approach has also 
been used to implement sandboxing on Linux). A de- 
tailed evaluation shows that our implementation is able 
to restrict resource usage of unmodified applications to 
within 3% of the prescribed limits with minimal run- 
time overhead. We also present a synthetic application 
that demonstrates the flexibility of a user-level sandbox. 
In this case, our approach permits application-specific 
control at fine granularity---over differentiated thread 
and socket groups. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes background and related work. Section 3 
presents the overall sandboxing strategy and discusses 
its application for three example resource types: CPU, 
memory, and network. The concrete implementation of 
the sandbox on Windows NT is presented. and evaluated 
in Section 4. Section 5 highlights the flexibility of user- 
level sandboxing, and we conclude in Section 6. 


2 Background and Related Work 


The problem of ensuring that application components 
are guaranteed a required level of service and do not vi- 
olate certain qualitative and quantitative restrictions on 
resource usage has recently attracted a lot of attention. 
Related approaches can be classified into two broad cat- 
egories: kernel-level mechanisms and code transforma- 
tion techniques. 


Kernel-level mechanisms Real-time Mach supports 
a Capacity Reserve abstraction [MST94] that guaran- 
tees applications a predictable CPU share over pe- 
riodic time interval. Rialto [JLDB95, JR99] intro- 
duces CPU Reservation and Time Constraints, extend- 
ing the NT kernel to support real-time applications. 
Resource containers [BDM99] proposes a new UNIX 
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kernel model for accounting and scheduling resources, 
which enables fine-grained and predictable resource al- 
location. Eclipse [BGOS98] implements reservation- 
domain scheduling of multiple resources (CPU, disk, 
and physical memory). Resource Kernels [RJMO99] 
guarantees an application’s timeliness requirements and 
disk bandwidth using classified reservation schemes. All 
these approaches require extensive modifications to OS 
structure. Consequently, their applicability for imple- 
menting flexible resource control policies is limited, par- 
ticularly for shrink-wrapped OSes such as Windows NT. 


In addition, primarily in the context of real-time oper- 
ating systems, several scheduling algorithms have been 
proposed for constraining/fair-sharing CPU resources 
(e.g., Stride scheduling [WW95], Lottery schedul- 
ing [WW94], SMART scheduler [NL97], and Start 
Time Fair Queuing [GGV96]) and network resources 
(e.g., Weighted Fair Queuing [DKS89] and Virtual 
Clock [Zha91]). Implementing these algorithms in a 
user-level scheduler on Windows NT is restricted be- 
cause of the interference from OS-level scheduler. 


Restricted versions of such mechanisms are also avail- 
able in the form of job control mechanisms [Ric99] in 
Windows 2000. The latter allows expression of con- 
straints on resource limits for process groups (e.g., maxi- 
mum total execution time). We complement the job con- 
trol scheme using a flexible user-level approach, which 
additionally provides support for constraining network 
bandwidth and weighted fair-sharing of CPU resources. 


Code transformation techniques provide a 
user-level approach for imposing restrictions on re- 
source usage. These techniques, which include 
binary modification approaches (such as_ sofitware 
fault-isolation [WLAG93]) and API interception ap- 
proaches (such as Janus [GWTB96], Mediating Con- 
nectors [BG99], and Naccio [ET99]), all rely on mon- 
itoring an application’s interactions with the underly- 
ing OS. These techniques leverage OS mechanisms 
such as system-call interception by a debugger pro- 
cess [GWTB96], or application structuring mechanisms 
such as DLL import-address-table rewriting [BG99, 
HB99] to execute some checking code whenever the ap- 
plication interacts with the OS. This code decides, for 
relevant interactions, whether to allow, delay, or deny 
the interaction from proceeding.” 


Consequently, such approaches provide the necessary 
hooks for enforcing qualitative restrictions (e.g., only 
files in /t mp are readable), but have not been success- 
fully employed for quantitative restrictions because us- 


2Or, in some cases (e.g., Janus [GWTB96]), to modify the request 
into a compliant form prior to allowing it to proceed. 
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Figure 1. Desired effects on application execution time (x axis) under a resource-constrained sandbox that limits 
CPU share (y axis) to 50% when the application contains (a) no wait states, and (b) wait states. In the latter case, 
the sandbox should only cause the ready periods to get stretched out. 


age of some resources (e.g., the CPU) does not require 
explicit application requests. In this paper, we extend 
these techniques to enforce quantitative restrictions over 
resource usage, with a scheme built upon core monitor- 
ing and control mechanisms that are a feature of most 
modern OSes. 


3 Enforcing Quantitative Restrictions 


Our strategy manages the allocation of system resources 
to an application by relying upon techniques for in- 
strumenting the application, monitoring its progress, 
and as necessary, controlling its progress of execution. 
Progress metrics represent estimates of an application’s 
resource consumption. Instrumenting (using tools such 
as [BG99, HB99]) allows us to inject code into the ap- 
plication and intercept its API calls on the fly. Since 
some system resources such as CPU and memory can 
be accessed without going through a high-level API call 
that can be intercepted, we control the resources avail- 
able to the application both at the point of the request 
(e.g., when sending a message), and between resource 
requests (e.g., between memory allocations). These 
techniques leverage a core set of user-level mechanisms 
that are provided by most modern OSes such as priority- 
based process scheduling, page-based memory protec- 
tion, and fine-grained timers. 


In the rest of this section, we describe how this strategy 
can be used to control application consumption of three 
representative resources: CPU, memory, and network. 
The goal of controlling resource consumption can be 
twofold: to simply prevent an application from overus- 
ing system resources and starving other applications, or 
to provide a soft guarantee of and weighted fair sharing 
of resources to the controlled applications. The latter 
goal can create, for each application, a virtual execution 
environment that simulates a physical machine with the 
prescribed resource limitations. However, meeting this 
goal requires that extra resources cannot be given to the 
constrained application even ifavailable. The techniques 
described in the rest of this paper address this more gen- 
eral goal. 


3.1 CPU Resources 


Here, the quantitative restriction is to ensure that the ap- 
plication receives a stable, predictable processor share. 
From the application’s perspective, it should appear as if 
it were executing on a virtual processor of the equivalent 
speed. 


Constraining CPU usage of an application utilizes the 
general strategy described earlier. The application is 
sandboxed using a monitor process that either starts the 
application or attaches to it at run time. The monitor pro- 
cess periodically samples the underlying performance 
monitoring infrastructure to estimate a progress metric. 
In this case, progress can be defined as the portion of its 
CPU requirement that has been satisfied over a period of 
time. This metric can be calculated as the ratio of the 
allocated CPU time to the total time this application has 
been ready for execution in this period. However, al- 
though most OSes provide the former information, they 
do not yield much information on the latter. This is be- 
cause few OS monitoring infrastructures distinguish (in 
what gets recorded) between time periods where the pro- 
cess is waiting for a system event and where it is ready 
waiting for another process to yield the CPU. To model 
the virtual processor behavior of an application with wait 
times (see Figure 1 for a depiction of the desired behav- 
ior), we use a heuristic to estimate the total time the ap- 
plication is in a wait state. The heuristic periodically 
checks the process state, and assumes that the process 
has been in the same state for the entire time since the 
previous check. 


The actual CPU share allocated to the application is con- 
trolled by periodically determining whether the granted 
CPU share exceeds or falls behind the desired thresh- 
old. The guiding principle is that if other applications 
take up excessive CPU at the expense of the sandboxed 
application, the monitor compensates by giving the ap- 
plication a higher share of the CPU than what has been 
requested. However, if the application’s CPU usage ex- 
ceeds the prescribed processor share, the monitor would 
reduce its CPU quantum for a while, until the average 
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utilization drops down to the requested level. While the 
application is waiting for a system event (e.g., arrival of 
anetwork message), it is waiting for resources other than 
the CPU. Consequently, the time in a waiting state is not 
included in estimating the CPU share and the application 
would not get compensated for being in a wait state. For 
this scheme to be effective, the lifetime of the applica- 
tion needs to be larger than the period between sampling 
points where the progress metric is recomputed. 


3.2. Memory Resources 


The quantitative restriction of interest here is the amount 
of physical memory an application can use. The sandbox 
would ensure that physical memory allocated to the ap- 
plication does not exceed a prescribed threshold. Mon- 
itoring the amount of physical memory allocated to an 
application is straightforward. The monitoring infras- 
tructure on all modern OSes provides this information 
in the form of the process working set (resident set) size. 
The progress metric is the application’s peak working 
set size over a period. No control is necessary when the 
progress is less than the threshold. 


User-feve! pager 


Monitor Exception handler 


faults (3) 


Working Set 


a 


Non-resident 


in! 


add _Bdd (4) 


remove emoveGr 
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Figure 2. A user-level strategy for controlling appli- 
cation physical memory usage. The application has 
normal access to pages in its working set (1). When it 
accesses a non-resident page (2), a page fault is trig- 
gered (3). The user-level pager adds this page to the 
working set (4), and removes extra pages when work- 
ing set size is above the threshold (5). 


However, it is more involved to control the application 
behavior in case the OS allocates more physical pages 
than the threshold. The problem is that these resources 
are allocated implicitly subject to the OS memory man- 
agement policies. The basic idea is to have the monitor 
act as a user-level pager on top of the OS-level pager, 
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relying on an OS-specific protocol for voluntarily relin- 
quishing the surplus physical memory pages allocated 
to the application (see Figure 2). Also, unlike the CPU 
case where periodic monitoring and control of applica- 
tion progress is required, here the monitoring and con- 
trol can adapt itself to application behavior. The latter is 
required only if the application physical memory usage 
exceeds the prescribed threshold, which in tum can be 
detected by exploiting OS support for user-level protec- 
tion fault handlers. 


3.3. Network Resources 


Here, the quantitative restriction refers to the sending 
or receiving bandwidth available to the application on 
its network connections. Unlike CPU and memory re- 
sources, application usage of network resources involves 
an explicit API request. This permits the monitoring 
code injected into the application to keep track of the 
progress (i.e., amount of data sent/received over a time 
window) and estimate the bandwidth available to the ap- 
plication. Control is straightforward: if the application 
is seen to exceed its bandwidth threshold, it can be made 
compliant by just stretching out the data transmission or 
reception over a longer time period (e.g., by using fine- 
grained sleeps). The amount of delay is calculated so 
that the bandwidth at the end-point is not above the pre- 
scribed threshold.? 


3.4 Other issues 


Integrated and implicit resource usage Applications 
do not access system resources in an isolated fashion. 
For instance, accessing a non-resident virtual memory 
page results in the triggering of an interrupt handler, 
transfer of a page from disk, accompanied with optional 
swapping out of a resident page and possible enlarge- 
ment of the process working set size. To correctly han- 
dle such coupled accesses to system resources, we need 
to take into account effects such as increased CPU usage 
due to OS activity triggered on behalf of the application 
and additional disk usage because of reduced availability 
of physical memory pages. 


Our sandboxing strategy factors in the above effects by 
appropriately defining the progress metric to reflect both 
explicit and implicit resource usage. The overall re- 
source usage is forced to adhere to the requested lim- 
its by controlling the explicit requests. For example, 
even though an application’s disk bandwidth usage due 
to paging is not controllable at the user level, its aggre- 
gate disk bandwidth usage can be reduced by controlling 
3For clarity of description, we restrict our attention in this paper to 
synchronous communication operations and also assume that the data 
transmission rate in the network is not the bottleneck. The approach 


needs to be refined slightly to handle situations where communication 
operations are asynchronous. 
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explicit disk requests such as file read/write. As a last re- 
sort, quantitative rate-based limits on resource usage can 
be enforced by controlling allocation of CPU resources 
to the application. 


Security concerns Given the user-level nature of our 
solution, a concern might be that an application can es- 
cape the sandboxing controls by bypassing our instru- 
mented code. Currently we address this problem by 
having an enforcer process periodically verify that an 
application is adhering to its resource limits. The en- 
forcer process terminates the offending process if it finds 
that the latter’s resource consumption cannot be brought 
down below prescribed thresholds. As part of our future 
work, we are working on developing a finer granularity 
scheme that prevents code modification once sandbox- 
ing code is injected into the application, and addition- 
ally ensures at run time that the sandboxing code is not 
bypassed. 


4 Implementation on Windows NT 


This section discusses NT-specific issues and demon- 
strates the control of CPU, memory, and network re- 
sources with experiments. The implementation and per- 
formance results below refer to NT 4.0, service pack 5, 
running on Pentium II 450 MHz machines. 


4.1 Constraining use of CPU resources 


Monitoring progress The CPU monitor is attached as 
a callback routine of the fine-grained multimedia timers, 
and is triggered every 10ms with high accuracy using a 
technique introduced in [Gri98]. Note that the schedul- 
ing quantum on NT is at least 20ms for the workstation 
installation and 120ms for the server installation. The 
monitor obtains an application’s CPU usage in terms of 
kernel time and user time through system API calls. The 
kernel time refers to the time the application is execut- 
ing in kernel mode. However, this statistic does not ac- 
count for all OS activity performed on behalf of the ap- 
plication. For instance, the overhead of memory pag- 
ing is not included in per-process statistics, instead being 
recorded in the per-processor statistic. Asa heuristic, we 
estimate the application’s portion of this non-accounted 
kernel time by considering the ratio of the number of 
application events triggering such kernel activity (e.g., 
page faults) to the overall system-wide number of such 
events. 


As described in Section 3, the monitor estimates process 
wait time within a time window by checking the process 
state and accumulating the time slots at which the pro- 
cess is found waiting. Although NT allows examining 
process state via its performance counter infrastructure, 
this incurs high overhead (on the order of milliseconds). 


Instead, we employ a heuristic that infers process state 
based on thread contexts. We observe that a thread can 
be in a wait state only when it is executing a function 
inside the kernel. Recognizing that if the thread is not 
blocked it is unlikely to stay at the same place in kernel 
code, the heuristic checks the instruction pointer regis- 
ter to see whether a trap instruction (int 2Eh) has just 
been executed, and whether any general registers have 
changed since the last check. If the same context is seen, 
it regards the thread as being in a wait state, with the pro- 
cess regarded as waiting if all of its threads are waiting. 


Controlling progress Based on the progress metric, 
the controlling code decides whether or not to schedule 
the process in the next time slot. Although this decision 
could be implemented using OS support for suspending 
and resuming threads (which we use in our Linux im- 
plementation), the latter incurs high overheads. Conse- 
quently, we adopt a different strategy that relies on fine- 
grained adjustment of application process priorities to 
achieve the same result. 


Our approach requires four priority classes (see Fig- 
ure 3), two of which encode whether CPU resource are 
available or unavailable to the application. The moni- 
tor runs at the highest priority (level 4), and a special 
compute-bound “hog” process runs at priority level 2.4 
An application process not making sufficient progress is 
boosted to priority level 3, where it preempts the hog 
process and occupies the CPU. A process that has ex- 
ceeded its share is lowered to priority level 1, allowing 
other processes (possibly running within their own sand- 
boxes) or in their absence, the hog, to use the CPU. Note 
that this scheme allows multiple sandboxes to coexist on 
the same host. 


Priority level CPU available CPU not available 
4 Monitor Monitor 
3 Application 
2 Hog Hog 
1 Application 


Figure 3. Controlling application CPU availability by 
changing process priorities. 


Effectiveness of the sandbox Our experiments show 
that this implementation enables stable control of CPU 
resources in the 1% to 97% range. When the requested 
share is above 97%, the measured allocation includes 
perturbations from background load (the performance 
monitor, system processes, and the sandboxing code). 


4Hog runs at a very low priority and executes only when no other 
normal applications are active, ensuring that even when CPU resources 
are available, each application does not receive more than its pre- 
scribed share, 
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The interference from sandboxing code consists of the 
monitor overhead and bursty allocation of resources to 
the hog process over long runs (this is an NT feature for 
avoiding starvation). The overhead of adjusting the pri- 
ority is negligible. To measure the overall costs of run- 
ning an application within a sandbox, we compare the 
wall-clock execution time of a synthetic CPU-intensive 
application running within and outside ofa sandbox. On 
average, this application took 35.529 seconds to finish 
when running alone, and took 36.064 seconds when run- 
ning inside a sandbox prescribing a CPU share of 100%, 
indicating an overhead of about 1.5%. 
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Figure 4. (a) Weighted CPU sharing for multiple ap- 
plications. (b) Constraining CPU share for applica- 
tions with wait states. 


Figure 4(a) is a snapshot of the performance monitor dis- 
play showing three sandboxed applications running on 
the same host. They start at times rl, t2, and £3, request- 
ing 10%, 30%, and 50% of the CPU share, respectively. 
With the total CPU load at 90%, all three applications 
receive a steady CPU share until time t4, when we de- 
liberately perturb the allocation by dragging a window. 
This causes the total available CPU to decrease drasti- 
cally (because of the kernel activity), and a sharp de- 
crease in the immediate CPU shares available to each 
application. However, this drop is compensated with ad- 
ditional CPU resources once the system reacquires CPU 
resources (end of window movement). These results in- 
dicate that the sandbox can support accurate and stable 
CPU sharing with resilient compensation. 


Figure 4(b) shows the execution of an application that 
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sleeps periodically, without sandboxing (left) and with 
a sandboxed CPU share of 50% (right). The working 
time with the sandbox is twice the amount on the left, 
corresponding to the halved CPU resource. More im- 
portantly, the sleep (wait) time is kept the same, consis- 
tent with Figure 1 and verifying the effiectiveness of our 
state-checking heuristic. 


4.2 Constraining use of memory resources 


Monitoring progress An API call, Get Process- 
MemoryiInfo, provides information about the resident 
memory of a process. Unlike the CPU case, the sam- 
pling of this information can be adapted to the rate at 
which the application consumes memory resources. To 
estimate the latter, we integrate the sampling with the 
controlling scheme described below. 


Controlling progress As described in Section 3, con- 
trolling progress of memory resources requires the sand- 
boxing code to relinquish surplus memory pages to the 
OS. To do this, we rely on a convention in NT: pages 
whose protection attributes are marked NoAccess are 
collected by the swapper. 


The same core OS mechanism, user-level protection 
fault handlers, is used to decide both (a) when a page 
must be relinquished, and (b) which page this must be. 
Our scheme intercepts the memory allocation APIs (e.g., 
VirtualAlloc and HeapAlloc)to build up its own 
representation of the process working set. When the al- 
located pages exceed the desired working set size, the 
extra pages are marked NoAccess. When such a page 
is accessed, a protection fault is triggered: the sandbox 
catches this fault and changes page protection to Read- 
Write. Note that this might enlarge the working set 
of the process, in which case a FIFO policy is used to 
evict a page from the (sandbox-maintained view of the) 
working set. The protection fault handler also provides 
a natural place for sampling the actual working set size, 
since a process’s consumption of memory is reflected by 
the number of faults it incurs. 


A few additional points need clarification. The imple- 
mentation is simplified by not evicting pages contain- 
ing executable code, so this limits the least amount of 
memory that can be constrained. Eviction at the sand- 
box level may or may not cause the page to be written to 
disk although these pages are excluded from the process 
working set; when the system has large amounts of free 
memory, NT maintains some pages in a transition state 
delaying writing them to disk. Note that with our design, 
if the application is running within its memory limits, it 
will not suffer from any runtime overhead (except that 
of intercepting API calls). Beyond that point, the over- 
heads are a function of process virtual memory locality 
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Figure 5. (a) Controlling the amount of physical 
memory utilized by an application. (b) Execution time 
as size of working set varies. 


Effectiveness of the sandbox Our experiments show 
that, on a 450 MHz Pentium II machine with 128MB 
memory, this sandbox implementation can effectively 
control actual physical memory usage from 1.5MB up 
to around 1OOMB. The lower bound marks the minimal 
memory consumption when the application is loaded, in- 
cluding that by system DLLs.* The upper bound approx- 
imates the maximum amount of memory an application 
can normally use in our system. The memory overhead 
includes 64KB for the code injected into application ad- 
dress space and 4 bytes for keeping track of each page in 
the working set. The overhead of intercepting a memory 
allocation call is measured as 1.07us when the speci- 
fied memory constraints are above the working set size 
(thus no page fault is incurred). When the constraints are 
below the required working set size, process memory lo- 
cality behavior determines the overhead. However, be- 
cause of our CPU accounting scheme, only this process’s 
execution time is affected. 


>To compare, a “Hello, world” program consumes about 500KB 
Memory and one that creates a TCP socket consumes IMB memory. 


Figure 5(a) shows the requested and measured physical 
memory allocations for an application that has an initial 
working set size of 1.5MB and allocates an additional 
20MB of memory. The sandbox is configured to limit 
available memory to various sizes ranging from 2MB to 
21MB. As the figure shows, the measured memory allo- 
cation of the application (read from the NT Performance 
Monitor) is virtually identical to what was requested. 


Figure 5(b) demonstrates the impact of the memory 
sandbox on application execution time. The application 
under study has a memory access pattern that produces 
page faults linearly proportional to the non-resident por- 
tion of its data set. In this case, the application starts 
off with a working set size of 1.5MB and allocates an 
additional 8MB. The sandbox enforces physical mem- 
ory constraints between SMB and 12MB. As the figure 
shows, the execution time behavior of the application 
can be divided into three regions with different slopes. 
When the memory constraint is more than 9.5MB, all of 
the accessed data can be loaded into physical memory 
and there are no page faults. When the memory con- 
straint is below 9.5MB, total execution time increases 
linearly as the non-resident size increases, until the con- 
straints reaches 6.25MB. In this region, page faults occur 
as expected but the process pages are not written to disk. 
When available memory is below 6.25MB, we observe 
heavy disk activity. In this segment, the execution time 
also varies approximately linearly, with the slope deter- 
mined by disk access characteristics. These experiments 
show that our sandboxing scheme does not produce any 
anomalous page faulting behavior. 


4.3 Constraining available network bandwidth 


Monitoring and controlling progress As described 
in Section 3, we intercept socket APIs (accept, connect, 
send, and recv) to monitor and control available network 
bandwidth. 


Effectiveness of the sandbox The effectiveness of the 
sandbox is evaluated on a pair of Pentium II (450 MHz) 
machines connected to a 10/100 auto-sensing Fast Eth- 
ernet hub. The application consists of a server and one or 
more clients in a simple ping-pong communication pat- 
tern. The peak bandwidth measured without the sandbox 
is 9.7MBps, whereas the sandbox permits effective con- 
trol of bandwidth over the range | Bps to 8.8MBps. The 
overhead of sandboxing due to API interception low- 
ers the maximum achievable bandwidth by about 0.4%, 
measured by comparing the case when the application is 
running alone and the case when it is running inside the 
sandbox with a bandwidth threshold that will never be 
reached. 


Figure 6(a) shows the perceived bandwidth (at both 
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Figure 6. Measured bandwidth (a) for 1KB messages as requested bandwidth varies from 1 KBps to 1000KBps, 
(b) for 1KB messages as requested bandwidth varies from 1000KBps to 8000KBps, (c) for 1OKB messages as 
requested bandwidth varies from 1000KBps to 8000K Bps. 


server and client), measured by the application, as the 
sandbox constrains network bandwidth from 1 KBps to 
1000KBps. In the figure, the server and client bandwidth 
lines are virtually indistinguishable from each other and 
within 1% of the requested limit. Figure 6(b) shows the 
same measurement when bandwidth constraints are ap- 
plied in the range 1000KBps to 8000KBps. When the 
requested bandwidth is below 4000K Bps, the sandbox 
enforces the request with an error of at most 2%. How- 
ever, error grows for higher bandwidths. For example, at 
8000K Bps, the sandbox can sustain a bandwidth at best 
16% lower than requested. This is mainly due to the 
inaccuracy of the fine-grained sleep at sub-millisecond 
level on NT as well as the overhead of API interception. 
Figure 6(c), using 10KB messages, shows that the sand- 
box can be used to accurately sustain higher requested 
bandwidth as long as the message size scales proportion- 
ally. Here, the error between measured and requested 
bandwidths is less than 2%. 


4.4 Experience with NT implementation 


We have used the sandbox for various kinds of applica- 
tions, including Microsoft Windows Media Player and 
Apple Quicktime Player for playing video streams in 
presence of compute and memory-intensive background 
processes. We can guarantee a smooth streaming video 
(without perceptible frame loss) either by sandboxing 
the background processes or by sandboxing the media 
players with a high CPU share. Our experiments have 
highlighted some limitations that we plan to address in 
future work. When we play two media players at the 
same time with one of them receiving a small CPU share, 
we observe frame loss in the other player due to priority 
inversion. The media player receiving the smaller share 
holds on to a shared resource (e.g., the sound card) even 
when it is not scheduled, causing the other player to drop 
frames. This problem could be addressed by intercepting 
the API calls used for acquiring such resources and in- 
tegrating a priority inheritance mechanism into our pol- 


icy for controlling CPU progress. In addition, our ex- 
isting strategy cannot guarantee predictable resource al- 
location for hard real-time applications. This limitation 
can be fixed by using a real-time scheduling policy to 
determine allocation of CPU resources, instead of the 
current greedy policy. 


4.5 Differences in Linux implementation 


Linux provides support very similar to Windows NT 
for instrumenting application binaries, and monitoring 
and controlling resource consumption. For instance, li- 
brary functions such as the sockets and memory alloca- 
tion APIs, can be intercepted by preloading shared li- 
braries. The mechanisms and performance of network 
bandwidth control are identical across the Windows NT 
and Linux platforms. However, there are small dif- 
ferences in how CPU and memory resources are con- 
strained under Linux. 


Controlling CPU resource Adjusting scheduling pri- 
orities requires superuser privilege on Linux. Therefore, 
we use a scheme based on thread suspend/resume: the 
sandbox sends an application a SIGSTOP signal to sus- 
pend anda SIGCONT signal to resume its execution. 


Controlling memory resource Linux provides a 
setrlimit API for limiting the maximum amount of 
physical memory a process can use. However, current 
versions of the kernel (e.g., v2.2.12) do not enforce this 
constraint. Consequently, we adopt a scheme identical 
to the one on NT. However, unlike on NT, where an 
implicit protocol (using NoAccess protection bits) be- 
tween the OS and the application permits the former to 
collect pages not required by the latter, no such proto- 
col exists on Linux. The page protection bits can be set 
as on NT, but the kernel swapper (kswapd), does not 
check the page attributes to decide which page must be 
swapped out. 


We get around this problem somewhat inelegantly by 
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handling the swapping ourselves. First, we intercept 
memory allocation functions (e.g., malloc) to make sure 
that only the requested amount of physical memory is 
kept valid; all other memory pages are protected to be 
unavailable for access. When a page fault happens due 
to invalid access, we pick another page (in FIFO or- 
der) from the resident set (maintained by the sandboxing 
code), save its contents to our own swap file, and take it 
out of the resident set using the munmap mechanism in 
Linux. Subsequently, an invalid access requires that the 
saved contents be mapped back to the corresponding vir- 
tual address. 


5 Extensibility of User-level Sandboxing 


This paper has described a general, user-level strategy 
for building sandbox environments that has been tested 
on both Windows NT and Linux. It is interesting to 
observe that modern OSes provide sufficient support to 
permit implementation of quantitative constraints at the 
user level. The shared library support enables intercep- 
tion of system APIs; the monitoring infrastructure makes 
possible acquiring of almost all necessary information; 
the priority-based scheduling, debugger processes, and 
signal handling mechanisms allow the adjustment of an 
application’s CPU usage; the memory protection and 
memory-mapped file mechanisms permits control of the 
amount of physical memory available to an application. 
Finally, the socket interface gives direct control of net- 
work activities. Most resources in an operating system 
can benefit from some combination of these techniques. 


In fact, user-level approaches provide more flexibil- 
ity in deciding the granularity, the policies, and mon- 
itoring/controlling mechanisms available for enforcing 
sandbox constraints. We demonstrate this extensibility 
by customizing our process-level sandbox implementa- 
tion on Windows NT to limiting resource usage at the 
level of thread and socket groups, instead of the default 
process granularity assumed in Section 3. The required 
modifications were simple, just involving changes in the 
progress expressions used in the monitoring code and 
some specialization of the controlling code. 


Controlling CPU usage of thread groups Figure 7 
shows a snapshot of the system CPU usage (as measured 
by the NT Performance Monitor) for an application with 
two groups of threads, each of which is constrained to 
a total CPU share of 40%. The application itself con- 
sists of three threads which start at different times. Ini- 
tially, the first thread starts as a member of thread group 
one and takes up a 40% CPU share. The second thread 
starts after ten seconds and joins thread group two. It 
also gets 40% of the CPU share, the total capacity of 
this thread group. After another ten seconds, the third 
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Figure 7. Control of CPU usage at the level of thread 
groups. 


thread joins thread group two. The allocation for the 
second thread group adjusts: the third thread gets a 30% 
CPU share and the second thread receives a 10% CPU 
share, keeping the total CPU share of this thread group 
at 40%. Note that the CPU share of the first thread group 
is not affected, and that we are able to control CPU 
usage of thread groups as accurately as at the process 
level. Currently, the resource allocation to threads in the 
same group is arbitrary and not controlled. However, 
one could set up a general hierarchical resource sharing 
structure, attesting to the extensibility of the user-level 
solution. 


Controlling bandwidth of socket groups __ Figure 8 
shows the effect of restricting network bandwidth at the 
level of socket groups, where the total bandwidth of a 
socket group is constrained. The application used in 
the experiment consists of one server instance and three 
client instances. The server spawns a new thread for 
each client, using a new socket (connection). The com- 
munication pattern is a simple ping-pong pattern be- 
tween the clients and the server. 


Figure 8(a) shows the performance of server threads 
when the bandwidth constraint is enforced at the pro- 
cess level. The total network bandwidth is restricted 
to 6MBps. The clients and server exchange 100,000 
4KB-sized messages. The figure shows the number of 
messages sent by the server to each client as time pro- 
gresses. The first client starts about the same time as the 
server and gets the total bandwidth of 6MBps (as indi- 
cated by the slope). The second client starts after one 
minute, sharing the same network constraint. Therefore, 
the bandwidth becomes 3MBps each. The communica- 
tion is kept at this rate for another minute until the third 
client joins. This makes all three of them transmit at a 
lower rate (2MBps). As a result, the first client takes 
more than 400 seconds to complete its transmission, due 
to the interference from the other two clients. 


Figure 8(b) shows the case where the first client needs 
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Figure 8. Control of network bandwidth (a) at process 
level, (b) at socket group level. 


to receive a better and guaranteed level of service. Two 
socket groups are used, with the network bandwidth of 
the first constrained to 4MBps and that of the second 
group to 2MBps. Clients start at the same times as be- 
fore. However, the performance of the first client is 
not influenced by the arrival of the other two clients. 
Only the two later clients share the same bandwidth con- 
straint. In consequence, the first client takes only 200 
seconds to finish its interactions. 


These experiments demonstrate that user-level sand- 
boxing techniques can be used to create flexible, 
application-specific predictable execution environments 
for application components of various granularity. As a 
large-scale application of such mechanisms, we have ex- 
ploited these advantages in other work [CK00] to create 
a cluster-based testbed that can be used to model execu- 
tion behavior of distributed applications under various 
scenarios of dynamic and heterogeneous resource avail- 
ability. 


6 Conclusion and Future Work 


This paper describes the construction of a user-level 
resource-constrained sandbox, which exploits widely 
available OS features to impose quantitative restrictions 


on an application’s resource usage. It evaluates a con- 
crete implementation of the sandbox on Windows NT, 
using three representative resource types as examples: 
CPU, memory, and network. Our evaluation shows that 
the user-level sandboxing approach can achieve accurate 
quantitative restrictions on resource usage with minimal 
run-time overhead, and can be easily extended to support 
application-specific constraining policies. 


In future work, we plan to developa security architecture 
that ensures sandbox compliance from malicious appli- 
cations at a finer granularity and address problems aris- 
ing from priority inversion and the absence of real-time 
scheduling. 
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Abstract 


Breaches in computer security do not just exploit bugs 
in applications; they are often also the result of misman- 
aged protection mechanisms. The tools available to pro- 
tect sensitive resources and networks are tedious to use, 
non-intuitive, and often require expert knowledge. As a 
result, many PC and workstation users end up adminis- 
tering their system security poorly, creating serious se- 
curity vulnerabilities. This paper presents a new secu- 
rity model, WindowBox, which presents the user with 
a model in which the workstation is divided into multi- 
ple desktops. Each desktop is sealed off from the others, 
giving users a means to confine the possibly dangerous 
results of their actions. We have implemented our se- 
curity model on Windows 2000, leveraging the existing 
desktop metaphor, the ability to switch between multiple 
desktops, and specific kernel security mechanisms. 


1 Introduction 


Today’s typical computing environment no longer con- 
sists of acentrally managed mainframe accessed through 
terminals; more often it consists of networked, Internet- 
aware PCs and workstations. The security threat model 
has thus changed in several ways: 


» Because individual users have greater control over 
the PCs or workstations they typically use, they 
also have greater responsibility for the administra- 
tion of these machines and their security. Where 
knowledgeable administrators once made profes- 
sional decisions about security risks, those deci- 
sions (such as permission and denial of access to 
system and data resources) are increasingly in the 
hands of relatively uninformed users. 
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e The more open, distributed architecture of PCs and 
workstations makes it possible for users to intro- 
duce new applications and even operating system 
modifications to their machines — opening up an- 
other avenue of attack, through viruses, Trojan 
horses and other malicious applications. 


® Internet connectivity has greatly expanded the 
range of possible attackers with access to a user’s 
machine. 


Various tools are already available to combat each of 
these threats. For example, existing discretionary access 
control mechanisms are usually available to limit access 
by (potentially hostile) applications to files. Firewalls 
and proxies can thwart certain kinds of network attacks. 
Finally, sandboxing has become a popular method for 
restricting a process’ privileges to a subset of its owner’s 
privileges, usually in the case where that process is ex- 
ecuting some untrusted code. However, in practice we 
often see these techniques fail, not necessarily because 
they were poorly implemented, but because they are be- 
ing poorly applied. The reason for this is that the cur- 
rently used techniques, taken on their own, tend to be 
too complex for ordinary users to administer effectively. 
Taken together, they can be completely overwhelming 
even to fairly experienced users. As a result, confused 
users, faced with the responsibility of using and manag- 
ing these techniques, often make ill-informed decisions 
with misunderstood implications — including, perhaps, 
serious security vulnerabilities. 


It is thus imperative that user-administered security tools 
present the user with an easily comprehensible, intuitive 
model that allows users to understand the implications 
of their security policy decisions. For example, one idea 
they can understand is that of absolute physical sepa- 
ration. Given a set of unconnected machines, between 
which all information must be explicitly carried (say, on 
a floppy disk), a user can understand that sensitive in- 
formation or privileges on one machine are safe from 
potential threats on other machines. 
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In this paper, we describe a model, WindowBox, which 
is based on this idea of complete separation, and thus al- 
lows users to make reasonable security decisions with a 
clear understanding of their implications. We have im- 
plemented the model on a Windows 2000 workstation 
complete with a simple user interface that permits the 
user to manage the workstation’s security in a natural, 
intuitive way. 


In the next section, we will analyze existing security 
mechanisms and explain why they fail to deliver, es- 
pecially in the hands of “average” users. In Section 3 
we introduce the WindowBox model in more detail, be- 
fore we explain our implementation on Windows 2000 
in Section 4. 


2 Existing Security Mechanisms 


2.1 Access Control Lists 


In the traditional, mainframe-based model, users wish 
to restrict access to their resources (which are almost 
always data files) to some limited set of users. Con- 
ceptually, an access matrix [3] describes what each user 
can do to each file. We often find that in a given im- 
plementation, the access matrix is replaced by a slightly 
less general, but more efficient mechanism. In Windows 
2000, and other operating systems, Access Control Lists 
(ACLs) are used to restrict access of users to files. In 
practice, the vast majority of such restrictions limit ac- 
cess to a resource to a single owner (or not at all). In 
this manner files, for instance, can be fairly easily made 
“private” (accessible only to the file’s owner) or “public” 
(accessible to all the system’s users). 


In the PC/workstation setting, however, a user may own 
many other objects — systems resources, communica- 
tions resources, and so on. These are often more difficult 
to control by ACL, for various reasons: the object may 
perhaps be created and used by applications without the 
owner’s knowledge in the first place; its ACL may not be 
accessible to the owner, for lack of an appropriate user 
interface; or it may be (as in the case of remotely acces- 
sible resources) difficult for the owner to tell who should 
or should not have access to the object — or even who is 
capable of attempting to access it. 


Moreover, deciding on the appropriate ACL for every in- 
dividual object (even whether it is “public” or “‘private”) 
is a complicated, tedious and distracting task. Hence 
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systems typically apply defaults to construct an ACL 
without consulting the user (such as when a new file is 
created). Since these default ACLs are assigned in the 
absence of information about the context in which they 
are created, they often conflict with the user’s intentions. 


2.2 Application-Level Security 


When the resource in question is an application, it is typ- 
ically the application itself that is made responsible for 
its own security. The operating system provides appli- 
cations with various security services (such as authenti- 
cation for remote connections); using these services, an 
application can limit access to itself as specified by the 
user running it, thus (hopefully) preventing its own ex- 
ploitation by an external attacker. 


This application-oriented approach has two major disad- 
vantages: 


e The user making the access decisions must deal 
with a different configuration procedure for each 
application — hopefully involving the same system- 
provided infrastructure, but sometimes even de- 
pending on application-specific authentication and 
access control mechanisms. 


e Each application’s security is implemented sepa- 
rately — and therefore has its own independently 
buggy security. A user would need to know all the 
security holes in each application, and how to de- 
fend against attacks on each one, in order to secure 
his or her system against attack. 


A preferable alternative would be for the user to be 
able to set access control rights for any application 
from “above”, requiring any inter-process communica- 
tion reaching the application to be authenticated as com- 
ing from a permitted user or user/application pair. A 
natural analogy is the file system: just as access (of any 
sort) to a file can be limited to a particular set of users, 
so too should access to an application. (Indeed, as the 
distinction between applications and data blurs, so does 
the distinction between the two types of access.) 


2.3 Firewalls and Proxies 


The problem of controlling access to an application be- 
comes even more difficult when the application is in- 
tended to be “network-aware”. A well-connected PC or 
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workstation, for example, runs a number of applications 
of various types; these may include both traditionally 
server-based applications (HTTP servers, FTP servers 
and the like) and traditionally user-oriented (but increas- 
ingly network-aware) applications. All of these may at 
various times send data onto the network or monitor and 
read arriving network data, using network services pro- 
vided by the operating system. We might assume that the 
careful user avoids installing deliberately malicious ap- 
plications; however, even established commercial appli- 
cations can have security holes which may be exploited 
by hackers sending them unexpected data. 


To protect against the possible existence of such 
holes, many administrators of large networks of 
PCs/workstations install firewalls or proxies, which fil- 
ter out network traffic that does not conform to the for- 
mats that the applications are expected to handle cor- 
rectly. But applications may still have bugs which allow 
an attacker to subvert them by sending them data that is 
allowed through by the firewall or proxy,b ut has unan- 
ticipated effects due to bugs or design oversights in the 
application. 


Therefore, the problem would be much more effectively 
addressed by enforcement of the following two restric- 
tions: 


e Limiting applications’ access to the network to au- 
thenticated connections, with access control ap- 
plied to these connections “from the outside,” as 
discussed above. 


e User-imposed blocking of applications involved 
in network communications (especially unauthen- 
ticated connections) from accessing sensitivere- 
sources on the same machine. 


For example, a personal HTTP server might be allowed 
to accept unauthenticated connections with the outside 
world, but be forbidden to write to files or communicate 
with other applications beyond an “internal firewall.” 
The other side of this firewall might contain “private” 
applications permitted to communicate with each other, 
but not with the HTTP server,and not with the network 
at all except over authenticated connections to members 
ofa particular group of trusted users (say, an Intranet). 


2.4 Sandboxing 


Meanwhile, the recent proliferation of mobile code via 
the Internet has spurred demand for mechanisms by 
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which such mobile applications can be “sandboxed” 
(granted only restricted access to system resources, pos- 
sibly including files, communication channels, miscel- 
laneous system services and other applications). Orig- 
inally, mobile code consisted in practice only of small 
“applets” with very limited functionality (and thus easy 
to sandbox tightly). Increasingly, however, the crisp 
lines between simple, casually distributed applets and 
“store-bought” applications, and between entire appli- 
cations and individual components, have begun to blur. 
Sophisticated software is now being distributed over the 
Internet in the form of applets or even entire applica- 
tions, and components distributed in this fashion are be- 
ing used together in complicated ways. Even operating 
system updates, for instance, are being distributed over 
the Internet. The distinction between “trusted” and “un- 
trusted” software is thus increasingly a continuum, with 
no software enjoying the confidence once (possibly too 
naively) accorded store-bought, “shrink-wrapped” soft- 
ware. It follows that some degree of sandboxing will 
become desirable for a wide range of applications and 
components. 


A prominent example of the necessity of ubiquitous 
sandboxing is the use of cryptographic keys for sensi- 
tive functions such as electronic commerce or Intranet 
authentication. The susceptibility of such keys to com- 
promise by viruses or security holes, and the dire con- 
sequences of such compromises, make it imperative that 
keys be accessed only by applications that can be trusted 
to use them properly (requesting direct user approval, for 
instance). A broadly enforced sandboxing policy could 
make such protection possible. 


The major existing sandboxing framework is the Java 
virtual machine (VM), which can be used to allow “ap- 
plets” (typically embedded in Web pages) restricted ac- 
cess to resources. This VM is only available for ap- 
plications distributed in the form of a particular Java 
byte code, and then translated (with some performance 
overhead) into native machine code. The Java security 
model allows applications to be accompanied by dig- 
itally signed requests for various system access privi- 
leges; the user or administrator can decide whether to 
grant applets their requested privileges based on the 
identities of the digital signers. 


This model ultimately requires the user to make diffi- 
cult qualitative trust judgments, such as which permis- 
sions are too sensitive to trust to which applications. The 
model can thus lead to a proliferation of too many iden- 
tities and permissions for the user to keep track of. At 
its worst, it simply adds an extra layer of complication 
to the ACL model: resources must be access-controlled 
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based not only on user identity, but also application ori- 
gin. While it may be a useful tool for implementing a 
higher-level model, it is still far too complex for direct 
manipulation by ordinary users when applied to a great 
many applications. 


3. A Model For Sandboxing-Based Secu- 
rity 


The above issues suggest the following goals for a secu- 
rity model: 


e It should unify the per-user access control func- 
tions of the ACL model with the security properties 
of firewall- and sandboxing-based models, so that 
users only have to deal with a single model; 


e It should allow basic application-level security (re- 
stricting both access to the application and its range 
of permitted behavior) to be applied independent of 
the application; 


e It should be simple enough to be managed via a 
natural, intuitive user interface. 


The last goal is perhaps the most crucial, as well as the 
most difficult. Creating an understandable user inter- 
face for a security model is generally a daunting task, 
given the complexity and criticality of security adminis- 
tration. The only hope is to design a simple and natural 
model that users can grasp and manipulate intuitively, 
then present a UI which reflects this model. Otherwise, 
confused users will inevitably make dangerously mis- 
taken security decisions — such as disabling all security 
features entirely, to avoid the inconvenience of dealing 
with them. 


3.1 The Multi-Desktop Premise 


We propose here a model based on an extremely simple 
idea: while users cannot really intuit the complex rules 
associated with zones or ACLs, one idea they can un- 
derstand is that of absolute physical separation. Given a 
set of group or zone permission rules, a user will have a 
difficult time determining if it expresses his or her idea 
of security. But given a set of unconnected machines, 
between which all information must be explicitly car- 
ried (say, on a floppy disk), a user can understand that 


sensitive information or privileges on one machine are 
safe from potential threats on other machines. It may be 
that many users (particularly small businesses) are using 
multiple machines in this manner today to secure their 
sensitive data and applications from the Internet. And 
of course, large enterprises use proxies all the time to 
protect their internal machines from the world outside. 


Moreover, users’ business (both information and — to 
a lesser extent — applications) tends to divide up fairly 
cleanly into categories, such as “personal finance,” 
“business/office/intranet,” “Internet gaming,” and so on. 
The amount of information flowing between these cate- 
gories is typically relatively small, and therefore should 
be manageable through direct user intervention (carry- 
ing floppy disks between machines, or its drag-and-drop 
analog in the virtual context) without excessive strain on 
the user. 


3.2 The WindowBox Security Model 


In the WindowBox security model, the user can con- 
struct multiple desktops, which are kept completely iso- 
lated, except by explicit user action (such as a direct 
point-and-click command or response to a dialog or 
warning box). To a first approximation, the desktops 
start off completely identical, and are provided just so 
that the user can use different desktops for different 
tasks. As the user uses the different desktops, each one 
accumulates its own files, and applications in one desk- 
top cannot access files in other desktops except by the 
aforementioned user action. To aid the user in con- 
sistently using the desktops for their specific purpose, 
each desktop has its own network access restrictions and 
code-verifying criteria (although the user would manip- 
ulate these only indirectly, by defining and configuring 
desktops). Many special-purpose applications would be 
confined to a single desktop; other, more general appli- 
cations would be “installed” in multiple desktops, but 
would have different access rights, and possibly even 
different behaviors, in each desktop (for example, a 
word processor might have different defaults depending 
on whether it is being run in an enterprise/Intranet desk- 
top or a personal one). 


In some ways, the multiple desktops can be considered 
as representing different users logged on simultaneously. 
A key difference, however, is that simple user-mediated 
actions would always be able to transfer data between 
one desktop and another, and (if necessary) create new 
desktops or change the properties of existing ones. From 
the network’s perspective, on the other hand, these desk- 
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tops would have very different security properties. For 
example, access to the private key necessary for authen- 
ticating as the user in a secure connection to a particular 
server may be restricted to applications in a particular 
desktop. Hence a server that only accepts secure con- 
nections would implicitly require that the user access it 
from only that desktop. 


3.3 Examples 


Most of the work of defining and configuring desktops 
should be a matter of choosing among standard desktop 
types with preset, mildly customizable attributes. We 
suggest a few natural ones here. 


3.3.1 The Personal Desktop 


A simple example of a useful separate desktop is a “per- 
sonal” desktop to isolate sensitive personal (e.g., finan- 
cial) applications and data from the rest of the user’s 
machine. Applications in such a desktop would be lim- 
ited to those handling such personal matters, plus a few 
trusted standard ones such as basic word processing. 
These applications would also be isolated from all inter- 
process communication with applications on other desk- 
tops, and files created by them would be inaccessible 
from any other desktop. Network access in this desk- 
top would be limited to secure, authenticated connec- 
tions with a small number of trusted parties, such as the 
user’s bank(s) and broker(s); no general browsing or In- 
ternet connections would be permitted. Similarly, the 
authentication credentials required to establish authenti- 
cated connections to these trusted parties would be iso- 
lated in this desktop. A user with such a separate desk- 
top should feel comfortable using the same machine for 
other purposes without fear of exposing sensitive per- 
sonal data or functionality to attackers. 


3.3.2 The Enterprise Desktop 


Like personal data, a user’s work-related data and appli- 
cations are best kept isolated from the rest of the user’s 
machine. In an “enterprise” desktop, only enterprise- 
approved work-related applications would be allowed 
to run, and network access would be limited to secure 
authenticated connections to the organizational network 
or intranet (and hence to the rest of the Internet only 
through the enterprise proxy/firewall). Again, all appli- 
cations on this desktop would be “‘sandboxed” together, 


and denied inter- process communication with applica- 
tions outside the desktop. The capability to authenticate 
to the enterprise network would also be isolated in this 
desktop. Such isolation would allow a user to access an 
enterprise Intranet safely from the same machine used 
for other, less safe activities. 


Note that enterprise-based client-server applications ac- 
tually benefit enormously from such isolation, because 
they typically allow the user’s client machine to act in 
the user’sname for server access. Thus if an insuffi- 
ciently isolated client application opens a security hole 
in the client machine, it may implicitly open a hole in 
the server’s security, by allowing unauthorized attackers 
access to the server as if they were at the same authoriza- 
tion level as the attacked client. On the other hand, if the 
client application and all associated access rights are iso- 
lated in an “enterprise desktop,” then malicious or vul- 
nerable applications introduced onto the client machine 
for purposes unrelated to the enterprise are no threat to 
the enterprise server’s security. 


3.3.3. The “Play” Desktop 


For games, testing of untrusted applications, and other 
risky activities, a separate desktop should be available 
with full Internet access but absolutely no contact with 
the rest of the machine. There may be multiple play 
desktops; for example, a Java-like sandbox for untrusted 
network-based applets would look a lot like an instance 
of a play desktop. 


3.3.4 The Personal Communication Desktop 


Since users are accustomed to dealing with email, Web 
browsing, telephony/conferencing and other forms of 
personal communication in an integrated way (as op- 
posed to, for instance, receiving email in different desk- 
tops), these functions are best protected by collecting 
them in a single separate desktop. This desktop should 
run only trusted communications applications; those 
communications (email, Web pages, and so on) which 
contain executable code (or data associated with non- 
communications applications) would have to be explic- 
itly moved into some other desktop to be run or used. 
For example, a financial data file contained in an email 
message from the user’s bank would have to be moved 
into the personal desktop before being opened by the 
appropriate financial application. Note that some com- 
munications functions could also be performed in other 
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desktops; for example, a Web browser in the enterprise 
desktop might be used to browse the enterprise Intranet 
(to which applications — including browsers — in other 
desktops would have no access). 


3.4 How WindowBox Protects the User 


Before we look at our implementation of the Window- 
Box model, let us recap how WindowBox can prevent 
common security disasters. Consider, for example, users 
who like to download games from questionable Web 
sites. Every now and then, one of the downloaded games 
may contain a virus, which can destroy valuable data 
on people’s machines. If the game is a Trojan Horse, 
it might also inconspicuously try to access confidential 
files on the PC and send them out to the Internet. If the 
users were employing WindowBox, they would down- 
load the games into a special desktop, from which po- 
tential viruses could not spread to other desktops. Like- 
wise, a downloaded Trojan Horse would not be able to 
access data in another desktop. 


As a second example, let us now consider the recent 
spread of worms contained in email attachments. For 
example, the Melissa worm (often called the “Melissa 
virus”), resends itself to email addresses found in the 
user’s address book. On a WindowBox-equipped sys- 
tem, users would open email attachments in a desktop 
that is different from the desktop in which the email ap- 
plication is installed. This might be because the attach- 
ments logically belong in a different desktop, or simply 
because the user judges them not trustworthy enough for 
the email desktop. From that other desktop, the worm 
cannot access the email application, or the network, to 
spread itself to other hosts. 


4 Implementation 


We implemented the WindowBox security architecture 
on a beta version of Windows 2000 (formerly known 
as Windows NT 5.0 Workstation). In our implementa- 
tion, the various desktops are presented to the user very 
much in the manner of standard “virtual desktop” tools: 
at any given time, the user interacts with exactly one 
desktop (although applications running on other desk- 
tops keep running in the background). There are GUI 
elements that allow the user to switch between desktops. 
When the user decides to switch to a different desktop, 
all application windows belonging to the current desk- 
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Figure 1: A sample access token 


top are removed from the screen, and the windows of 
applications running in the new desktop are displayed. 
Windows 2000 already has built-in support for multiple 
desktops. For example, if a user currently works in desk- 
top A, and an application in desktop B pops up a dialog 
box, that dialog box will not be shown to the user until 
he or she switches to desktop B. Windows 2000 provides 
an API to launch processes in different desktops and to 
switch between them. We simply had to provide GUI 
elements to make that functionality available to the user. 


However, the desktops provided by Windows 2000 do 
not, in any way, provide security mechanisms in the 
sense of the WindowBox security architecture. Our im- 
plementation therefore had to extend beyond what is of- 
fered in Windows 2000. In this section we describe these 
extensions. 


Before explaining how we represent desktops as user 
groups, and what changes we made to the NT kernel to 
implement WindowBox security, we will briefly recap 
the Windows NT security architecture. 


4.1. The Windows NT Security Architecture 


In Windows NT, every process has a so-called access to- 
ken. An access token contains security information for 
a process. It includes identifiers of the person who owns 
the process, and of all user groups that person is a mem- 
ber of. It further includes a list of all privileges that the 
process has. Let’s assume that Alice is logged on to her 
Windows NT workstation and has just launched a pro- 
cess. Figure 1 shows what the access token of such a 
process might look like: It includes an identifier (also 
called Security Identifier, or SID) of Alice as well as of 
all the groups she is a member of. These include groups 
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1.4 llow Write Administrators 


2.Deny Read Alice 





3.4 llow Read Everyone 


Figure 2: A sample DACL 


that she has explicitly made herself a member of, such as 
“Administrators,” as well as groups that she implicitly is 
a member of (like “Everyone”). Since she is an adminis- 
trator on her workstation, her processes get a set of pow- 
erful privileges (these privileges are associated with the 
user group “Administrators”). The figure shows a few 
examples: The “Backup/Restore” privilege allows this 
process to read any file in the file system, regardless of 
the file’s access permissions. The “shut down” privilege 
allows this process to power down the computer, etc. 


Access tokens are tagged onto processes by the NT ker- 
nel and cannot be modified by user-level processes!. 
When a user logs on to the system, an access token de- 
scribing that user’s security information is created and 
tagged onto a shell process (usually Windows Explorer). 
From then on, access tokens are inherited from parent to 


child process. 


The second fundamental data structure in the Windows 
NT security architecture is the so-called security de- 
scriptor. A security descriptor is tagged onto every se- 
curable object, i.e. to every object that would like to 
restrict access to itself. Examples of securable objects 
include files or communication endpoints. A security 
descriptor contains, among other things, the SID of the 
object’so wner and an access control list. The access 
control list (also called Discretionary Access Control 
List, or DACL) specifies which individual (or group) has 
what access rights to the object at hand. It is matched 
against the access token of every process that tries to ac- 
cess the object. For example, consider a file with the 
access control list shown in Figure 2. What happens 
when Alice tries to access this file? Since her access 
token includes the Administrators group, she will have 
write access granted. However, the DACL of this file 
explicitly denies read access for Alice (let’s forget for a 
moment that Alice’s access token also contains the Re- 
store/Backup privilege, which enables her processes to 


'This is an oversimplification. In reality, there are some limited 
operations that a user-level process can do to an access token: It can 
switch privileges on and off and even (temporarily) change the access 
token of a process (for example, when a server would like to imper- 
sonate the client calling it). However, a process can never, of its own 
volition, gain more access rights than were originally assigned to it by 
the kernel. 
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Figure 3: A sample access token with desktop SIDs 


override this decision). Because the order of the DACL 
entries matters, it is not enough that the group “Every- 
one” (of which Alice is a member, as her access token 
specifies) has read access. The entry that denies Alice 
read access comes first, effectively allowing everyone 
but Alice read access. We can see that the combination 
of access tokens and security descriptors provides for an 
expressive and powerful mechanism to specify a variety 
of access policies. 


Only the kernel can modify the security descriptor of an 
object, and it will only do so if the process that is re- 
questing modifications belongs to the owner of that ob- 
ject. Also, the access check described above happens 
inside the kernel. No user process can, for example, go 
ahead and read a file if the file’s DACL forbids this. 


4.2 Desktops as User Groups 


Apart from the graphical representation to the user, we 
internally represent each desktop as a user group. For 
example, if Alice wanted three desktops for her home, 
work, and leisure activities, she could create three user 
groups called Alice.Personal, Alice.Enterprise, and 
Alice.Play. She would make herself a member of all 
three groups”. Now, whenever she logs on to her com- 
puter, her access token would look like the one shown in 
Figure 3. Note that the SIDs that represent her desktops 
are added to the access token. This happens automat- 
ically since Alice is a member of all these groups. We 
call these SID’s desktop SIDs. They are marked as desk- 


2In our prototype, this process is automated and happens when a 
new desktop is created. 
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Figure 4: A sample access token of a desktop process 


top SIDs in the access token (denoted by bold typeface 
in the picture), but are otherwise just normal group SIDs. 


In our implementation, we create a desktop for every 
desktop SID in the access token when the user logs on. 
Continuing our example, when Alice logs on, we create 
three desktops. In every desktop, we start a shell (Win- 
dows Explorer)*. However, we limit what each shell can 
do by giving it a restricted token (the restricted token 
API has been introduced in Windows 2000 and allows 
processes to limit their own, or their children’s, privi- 
leges): First, we remove all privileges from the access 
token. Then we remove all desktop SIDs except the one 
representing the desktop for which we are preparing the 
access token’. Lastly, we remove the “Administrators” 
SID from the token in a move to restrict access to system 
files, which usually allow write access to the Adminis- 
trators group. Each shell is launched with this restricted 
token. Figure 4 shows the access token of the shell run- 
ning in Alice’s enterprise desktop. 


When Alice now starts applications or processes in one 
of her desktops, they will inherit the restricted token of 
the desktop’ssh ell. Note that this also holds for Ac- 
tiveX components and other executable content down- 
loaded from the network, which runs inside descendants 
of the desktop’s shell. 


With the system described so far, we could already im- 


3Forthe record we should mention that there will also be a fourth 
desktop that serves as a “root” desktop in which all applications have 
full privileges and access to the system. Alice should stay away from 
that desktop for her day-to-day work, but can use it for administrative 
tasks. 

4The diligent reader will object that removing a group SID from an 
access token doesn’t necessarily restrict the process’ rights. Windows 
2000 does the right thing: The SID is not completely removed, it is 
“disabled for positive DACL entries”: If you disable the SID “Group 
A” in an access token, and then try to open a file that allows only 
access to Group A, this access will not be allowed. However, if you 
try to access a file that explicitly denies access to Group A, access will 
be denied. 


plement some kind of WindowBox security. If Alice 
judiciously restricted access to some files to the user 
group Alice.Enterprise (and only to that group), these 
files could only be accessed by applications running in 
the enterprise desktop. However, one of the major goals 
of the WindowBox security architecture is to relieve the 
user from the burden of making difficult access control 
decisions, and to “automate” this process. Furthermore, 
while the user can modify the DACLs of files, this is 
not true for all objects. For example, processes in one 
desktop can still communicate with processes in another 
desktop, and there is nothing that the user can do about 
this. For this reason, we introduced the concept of “con- 
fined” objects. 


4.3 Confined Objects 


A confined object is an object that belongs to a certain 
desktop. The idea is that an object confined in desktop 
A should not be accessible by any process from desktop 
B. We confine objects by tagging their security descrip- 
tor with the SID of the desktop they should be confined 
to. For example, to confine a file to Alice’s enterprise 
desktop, we would add the SID Alice.Enterprise to the 
file’s security descriptor. This extension of the security 
descriptor is our first modification to the NT kernel. 


Our second modification makes sure that objects auto- 
matically become confined: Whenever the kernel creates 
a securable object (i.e., an object with a security descrip- 
tor) such as a file or a communications endpoint on be- 
half of a process, we confine that object to the desktop 
that the creating process runs in. Note that not all objects 
have to be confined. There are processes on the system 
(for example system services) that do not belong to any 
desktop because they are not descendants of any of the 
desktops’ shells. The kernel can also create objects on 
its own behalf. 


Our third modification concerns the access check per- 
formed in the kernel. The original access check imple- 
ments the semantics of the access control list ofan object 
with respect to the accessing process’ access token as ex- 
plained above. We changed the access check as follows: 


1. Is the object confined? If so, go to 2; otherwise go 
to 3. 


2. Check whether the process’ access token contains 
a SID that is equal to the desktop SID the object is 
confined to. If so, go to 3; otherwise deny access. 


3. Perform a normal access check. 
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Our modifications implement the WindowBox security 
architecture: The desktops are completely sealed off 
from each other. For example, a file saved by a word 
processor in one desktop will be confined to that desk- 
top and cannot be accessed by any process from an- 
other desktop, including potentially malicious applica- 
tions downloaded from the outside world. This goes be- 
yond what default ACLs in Windows 2000 or the umask 
feature in UNIX offer: First, the confinement cannot be 
undone by an ordinarily privileged process (see below). 
Second, there is no customizable setting that the user has 
to decide on (i.e., what should the default ACL or umask 
be?). Object confinement is mandatory, and cannot be 
customized, or mismanaged, by the user. Also note that 
confined files are usually visible to other desktops, they 
are merely inaccessible. An access to a file confined to 
another desktop would fail in the same way that access 
to file belonging to another user would. However, by the 
same token, this also implies that files within a directory 
in another desktop will not be visible. 


Notice that processes also become confined as they are 
created (they, too, are securable objects). 


Once an object is confined, it takes a special privilege to 
“un-confine” it (by removing the confining SID from its 
security descriptor) or to confine it to another desktop. 
Since we strip all privileges from the shells (and their 
children) in each desktop, no application in any desktop 
can move objects from one desktop to another. However, 
in each desktop we provide one process that is not re- 
stricted in the same way as the shell and its children are. 
This process provides the GUI to switch to other desk- 
tops (the restricted processes in the desktops would not 
even have enough privileges to make that switch). That 
privileged process also serves as a COM server export- 
ing the service to move objects between desktops. Every 
process can connect to that server and ask it to move an 
object from one desktop to another. The server can then 
decide whether or not to do so. In our implementation, 
it asks the user for confirmation before any object (such 
as a file) is moved between desktops. 


4.4 Restricting Network Access 


The system, as described so far, can already safeguard 
against a number of attacks if used consistently. Our user 
Alice should never do her finances in her play desktop, 
for example. Nor should she visit untrusted Web sites 
while she is in her enterprise desktop. To encourage her 
to abide by the latter rule, we have restricted network 
access for processes running in desktops. 


We modified the kernel to deny any network access to a 
process running in a desktop (i.e., a process with a desk- 
top SID in its access token). However, we also added 
a layer in the network stack that relays network calls 
of a desktop process (which would fail in the kernel) 
to the privileged COM server mentioned above. This 
privileged process can connect to the network, but will 
only do so if the requested network address satisfies the 
desktop’s policy (e.g., it is explicitly included in a list of 
permitted addresses). If so, it connects to the requested 
network address and returns the handle representing the 
network connection back into the unprivileged process. 


[n our implementation, users can specify a different net- 
work access policy for each desktop. The mechanism 
used is powerful enough to express policies like: “only 
allow connections to the corporate intranet,” “only allow 
connections to www.mybank.com,” “deny any network 
access,” etc. 


4.5 Security Analysis 


How secure is WindowBox? This question does not have 
a generic answer. Rather, we need to ask how secure 
a specific implementation of the WindowBox security 
model is. A “secure” WindowBox implementation does 
not allow malicious code to affect another desktop. For 
example, a virus should not be able to infect files in a 
different desktop, a data-gatherin g Trojan Horse should 
not be able to read files in other desktops, etc. In other 
words, there should be no channels between desktops, 
which malicious code could exploit. The work on covert 
channels has shown that it is not possible to close every 
covert channel. For the purposes of this paper, a covert 
channel can be defined as a means by which information 
could leak from one desktop to another. Note that this 
is considerably less powerful a channel than one which 
a virus could actually exploit to propagate itself to a dif- 
ferent desktop. For that purpose, a virus would have to 
be able to write a file in one desktop, and then cause that 
file to be executed in a different desktop. While our situ- 
ation is not as hopeless as with covert channels, we still 
believe that it is impossible to get formal assurance that 
no dangerous channels exist. Windows 2000 is too com- 
plex a system for us to hope to model it in a way that 
would yield relevant statements about a given Window- 
Box implementation. 


What, then, can we say about the security of our Win- 
dowBox implementation? We tried to make our imple- 
mentation as secure as possible by implementing it at as 
“low” a level as possible inside the kernel. The rationale 
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is that every malicious program has to go through certain 
parts of the kermel - most notably, the access control ref- 
erence monitor - in order to do anything useful, includ- 
ing any attempt to access another desktop. Therefore, 
we placed the WindowBox enforcement code inside that 
reference monitor. 


There are, however, covert channels left between desk- 
tops in our current implementation. For example, files 
that are not confined to a desktop could potentially be 
writable by one desktop and then readable by another 
desktop. To prevent this covert channel from tuming 
into a channel that a virus could exploit, we made sure 
that none of the executable system files are writable from 
any desktop. Ultimately, we believe that a lot of scrutiny 
will be necessary to find and deal with other potential 
channels, and that for this reason a production version 
of WindowBox would need extensive testing and pro- 
longed exposure to the security community. 


The last part of the answer is that a WindowBox imple- 
mentation would be most secure on top of an operating 
system that was designed in anticipation of this kind of 
security model. For example, we mentioned above that 
certain applications should be installed in only one desk- 
top, or that applications should be installed separately in 
multiple desktops. Windows 2000 does not really allow 
us to do that. For example, applications written for Win- 
dows 2000 like to keep configuration data in the (system- 
wide) registry or use well-known (system-global) files to 
store information. Ideally, the operating system should 
be designed from the ground up with the WindowBox 
model in mind, thus eliminating potential cross-desktop 
channels that malicious programs could exploit. How- 
ever, a few key modifications to Windows 2000 would 
go a long way towards supporting WindowBox more se- 
curely; for example, some parts of the registry could be 
replicated, with separate copies for each desktop, to al- 
low applications to install transparently on some desk- 
tops but not others. 


Finally,we would like to remind the reader that no sys- 
tem is more secure than the decisions of its user or ad- 
ministrator,and that defining a security model in which 
the protection of sensitive data is relatively convenient 
(as is the case in WindowBox) creates the possibility 
of implementations converging towards security that is 
not only free of serious intrinsic holes, but also usable 
enough to avoid many of the types of holes introduced by 
the unsafe practices of users battling cumbersome sys- 
tems. 


5 Related Work 


We are not the first to recognize the specific security 
requirements of a ubiquitously networked world, espe- 
cially in the light of mobile code. A standard goal is to 
prevent mobile code, or compromised network applica- 
tions, from penetrating the system. The generic term for 
ways of achieving this goal is “‘sandboxing.” The term 
was first used in [5] to describe a system that used soft- 
ware fault isolation to protect system (trusted) software 
components from potentially faulty (untrusted) software 
components. Perhaps the best-known example of sand- 
boxing is the Java Virtual Machine. It interprets pro- 
grams written in a special language (Java bytecode). It 
can limit what each program can do based on who has 
digitally signed the program and a policy specified by 
the local user. The biggest drawback of the Java ap- 
proach is that it can only sandbox programs written in 
Java. 


Our system sandboxes processes regardless of which 
language they have been written in. That, too, is not 
new. In [2], Goldberg et al. show how any Web browser 
helper application can be sandboxed. Their work, how- 
ever, only targets processes that are directly exposed to 
downloaded content, and requires expertise in writing 
and/or configuring security modules. 


Our system has certain resemblance to role-based access 
control in that one could think of our desktop SIDs as 
a user’s different roles. In fact, in [4], Sandhu et al. 
imagine a system in which “a user might have multiple 
sessions open simultaneously, each in a different win- 
dow on a workstation screen.” In their terminology, each 
“session” comprises a certain subset of the user’s roles. 
Hence, in each window the user would have a different 
set of permissions. 


Another concept with similarities to our desktops is that 
of “compartments” in Compartmented Mode Worksta- 
tions (CMWs). CMWs are implementations of the Bell- 
LaPadula model [1] found in high-security military or 
government systems. Like CMW, we introduce “manda- 
tory” security to an otherwise “discretionary” security 
model. In [8], Zhong explains how vulnerable network 
applications — such as a Web server — can be made less 
of a threat to the rest of the system if they are run in 
special compartments, shielding the rest of the system. 
The WindowBox security model is in some sense weaker 
than the Bell-LaPadula model. We are merely trying to 
assist the user in separating his or her different roles. 
For example, covert channels from one desktop to an- 
other are much less of a concern to us than they are for 
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a Compartmented Mode Workstation: In CMWs, an ap- 
plication voluntarily surrendering its data is a problem, 
in WindowBox it is not (it is simply not part of the threat 
model). 


Domain and Type Enforcement (DTE) can also be used 
to sandbox processes in a way similar to ours. In [6], 
Walker et al. explain how they limit what compromised 
network applications can do by putting them in “do- 
mains” that don’t have write access to certain “types” 
of objects, for example system files. 


What distinguishes our work from the long list of other 
sandboxing approaches is that all of the above use sand- 
boxing as a flexible, configurable technique to enforce a 
given — usually complicated — security policy. We argue 
that figuring out a complex, customized security policy 
is too difficult a task for most users to handle. In con- 
trast, in our system we do not use a general sandboxing 
mechanism to implement specific security policies. In 
fact, we don’t have any security policy in the traditional 
sense, except for the requirement of strict separation of 
desktops. It is this simplicity of the model that we think 
shows great promise for personal computer security. 


Another area of related research is that of user interfaces 
and security. Recently, more and more people have re- 
alized that poor user interface design can seriously jeop- 
ardize security (see, for example, [7]). We very much 
concur with the thrust of that research. Our approach, 
though, is more radical. Instead of suggesting better user 
interfaces for existing security tools, we propose a com- 
pletely redefined security model. One of the features of 
WindowBox is that is naturally lends itself to a more 
intuitive user interface for security management. Users 
have to understand, and learn tools that visualize, only 
one concept - the fact that separated desktops can con- 
fine the potentially harmful actions of code. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we argue that existing security mechanisms 
— while possibly adequate in theory — fail in practice be- 
cause they are too difficult to administer, especially for 
a networked personal computer or workstation under the 
control of a non-expert user. We present an alternative 
to this dilemma, WindowBox, a security model based on 
the concept of complete separation. While it has similar- 
ities to some existing security mechanisms, it is unique 
in that we do not try to provide a general mechanism 
to enforce all sorts of security policies. In contrast, we 


have only one policy — that of complete separation of 
desktops. We believe that this “policy” is easy to under- 
stand and has promise for the connected desktop. 


We found Windows 2000 to be a good platform to im- 
plement WindowBox on: We could leverage the existing 
desktop API and were able to restrict changes to the NT 
kernel to a minimum. 


The WindowBox model and prototype raise several in- 
teresting questions: What kinds of hidden security vul- 
nerabilities might they contain, and how might they be 
eliminated? For instance, instead of using our own user 
interface, should we haveus ed Window 2000’s “Se- 
cure Attention Sequence”> to make sure that an appli- 
cation cannot trick the users into believing they are in 
a different desktop than they really are? How usable 
is a multiple-desktop environment for average users? 
(We conjecture that users’ typical activities divide them- 
selves up naturally in ways that correspond well with 
distinct desktops, but we have done no large-scale us- 
ability testing.) Should the separation be branched out 
into other parts of the system, e.g., would it be useful to 
have a separate clipboard for every desktop? Finally, are 
there corresponding simple, intuitive models that would 
apply to other environments, such as the professionally 
administered server? Further research may help us to 
answer these questions. 
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Abstract 


The current security model for the Windows NT operating system is powerful and offers many valuable features. The 
User Manager provided by Windows NT is the primary method for the provision of security maintenance. Unfortu- 
nately, this tool does not offer several features that would make the end-user’s task more intuitive. This paper der 
onstrates a new technique to support the security on a Windows NT platform. Our system supports at least the fol- 
lowing features: (1) An object-oriented hierarchy, so roles and groups can be supported in a more automated way. (2) 
A more intuitive user interface so the administrative errors are less likely to be problematic. (3) Simplified security 
management on a Windows NT platform. (4) Avoids unnecessary creation of objects (users / group) and redundant 
granting / revoking of privileges. This paper discusses a new security model that has these features in addition to 


those currently available on Windows NT. 


1. Introduction 


One of the most challenging problems in managing large 
networked systems is the complexity of security admini- 
stration. Some of the challenges of security administra- 
tion are: depth of security, ease of access, sound man- 
agement, protection of integrity, cost-effectiveness, 
secrecy and confidentiality of key software systems, 
databases, and data networks. Most of the security 
models currently used require a trade-off between the 
depth of security and ease of maintenance. The dilemma 
is that the more secure a system becomes, the more of a 
barrier that security becomes to the normal operations 
for which it is intended. Thus, a security model should 
be designed in such a way that it is transparent to the 
users. Further it must be easy to maintain and manage 
even if a very complex security model is required to en- 
sure its proper functions. 


The primary goal of our model is to provide a flexible set 
of operations that will make security management easier 
and more understandable. This research uses an Ob- 


jectbase Management System (OBMS) because of its 
ability to handle the complex information with complex 
relationships often found in non-trivial security models. 
These models are often characterized by their dynamics. 
In other words, once a security model has been ce- 
ployed, changing system and application requirements 
often demand that the model adapt. Fortunately, sub- 
stantial research has been undertaken in recent years 
describing how to manage the dynamics exhibited by 
object-based systems. Ideally these changes to the 
model should occur while the system continues normal 
operation, as it is often undesirable or even impossible 
to stop the system to deploy new security policies. Our 
model proposes the use of dynamic schema evolution, 
which plays a vital role in object base management sys- 
tems because of its ability to make changes to the data- 
base schema while applications are running. Typical 
changes that may be required are to the domain struc- 
ture, the functionality of a particular application or to 
meet new performance requirements. This paper &- 
scribes a security management model based on well- 
known schema evolution techniques from OBMSs [1]. 
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The paper also contributes by demonstrating how these 
theoretical techniques can be applied to Windows NT. 
Our system implements the object oriented schema evo- 
lution strategy on the NT operating system as a way of 
demonstrating its correctness and utility. 


2. Fundamentals 


Three fundamental aspects need to be considered be- 
fore we can turn our attention to the specifics of our 
research. The first of these is the work on schema evolu- 
tion in object-oriented systems with particular focus on 
an axiomatic model. Secondly, work directly related to 
non-discretionary access rules that are often captured in 
roles. Finally, it is useful to consider other work attemp t- 
ing to provide a “new” interface to an existing systems 
security model. Each of these is briefly discussed below. 


A few groups have undertaken schema evolution r- 
search but in the interest of space we will focus only on 
the one that is directly related to this paper. Peters and 
Ozsu [5] describe a sound and complete axiomatic model 
for dynamic schema evolution in object-based systems 
that support the key features of types and inheritance. 
The model can infer all schema relationships from two 
sets associated with each type. These sets are the 
known as the essential supertypes and the essential 
properties. Formal definitions for these sets is beyond 
the scope of this paper but we will provide an intuitive 
definition. Essential supertypes are those supertypes in 
the class hierarchy that must be included in the defini- 
tion of a type, while the essential properties are those 
properties that cannot be dropped as schema changes 
are made. We will return to these concepts in more detail 
later but the interested reader can find detailed informa- 
tion in Peters and Ozsu [1]. This work also describes 
various dynamic schema policies used by TIGUKAT to 
support evolution and how these policies can be de- 
fined using axioms. 


The second key foundation for this research is that of 
role based access control [6,7,8]. Ferrialo and Kuhn [3] 
describe a non-discretionary access control mechanism 
known as role based access control suitable for the 
needs of non-military systems. Ferrialo and Kuhn [4] 
argue that access control decisions are often based on 
the roles individual users adopt in the organization. 
Therefore, a role specifies a set of transactions that a 
user (or set of users) can perform within the context of 
that role in an organization. 


Finally, we turn our attention to the problem of retrofit- 
ting a security interface on an existing system in the 
way similar to that proposed in this paper. Hua and Os- 
bom [9] provide an interface between the role based 
access control and UNIX. A model of how to access 
UNIX files using the role based access control is also 
described. A role graph is used to visualize the permis- 
sions granted to the files in the UNIX system. However, 
to completely model the existing permissions in a UNIX 
environment, the system file permission and the links 
between the files must still be modeled for them to com 
plete their research. 


3. The Axiomatic Model 


This section briefly reviews the relevant details of the 
axiomatic model used in this paper. We define schema 
evolution as the timely change of the schema and the 
consistent management of these changes. Dynamic 
schema evolution (DSE) is the management of schema 
changes while a system is in operation. The axiomatic 
model has been demonstrated to provide a method to 
support dynamic schema evolution in the objectbased 
system by serving as a common, formal underlying 
foundation for describing evolution in existing systems 
[1]. This suggests that we should be able to apply it to 
other systems that exhibit similar characteristics but 
before demonstrating that this is correct we must first 
define some key terms in the axiomatic model. 


Type T: Type in the axiomatic model defines the proper- 
ties of objects. Types are used as templates for creating 
objects. An element of type T is denoted ast 


Type Lattice: The type lattice can be represented with a 
directed acyclic graph where the types are the graph’s 
vertices and sub-type relationships are captured as di- 
rected edges. 


Immediate supertype P(t): The immediate supertype of 
type ¢ are those types that cannot be reached from f, 
transitively, through some other type. 


Essential supertype P, (t): Essential supertypes of a 
type ¢ are those types that are essential in the construc- 
tion and existence of type ¢. 


Supertype Lattice L,: Supertype lattice of type ¢ is a set 
that includes ¢ together with all the supertypes (immedi- 
ate, essential or otherwise). 


Native Properties N(t): of type t are those that are not 
defined in any of the t’s supertypes. 
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Inherited Properties H(t): of type tis the union of the 
properties of all its supertypes. 


Essential Properties N,(t): are those properties identi- 
fied as being essential to the construction and existence 
of type ¢. 


Interface I(t): ofa type ¢ is the union of native and inher- 
ited properties of type ¢. 


Now we consider the basic operations common to 
schema evolution and security maintenance. Details and 
examples of each of these operations are available els e- 
where [1] so we only provide the formal specifications in 
this paper. 


Add a type: this operation adds a new type and inte- 
grates it with the existing lattice. The result of creating a 
new type tas the subtype of types s),s)....S, with prop- 
erties P; ...P,, adds $),S2.... S to P, (t), P) ...Pm to 
N,(t) and the sets P(t), H(t), N(t), and I(t) are derived. If 
no supertypes are specified then T_object' is assumed. 


Drop a Type: Removes a type from the schema. When a 
type is dropped it is removed from the P, of all the sub- 
types of ¢. 


Add Subtype Relationship: This operation adds a type 
as an essential supertype of another type, which effec- 
tively adds a subtype relationship between the two 
types. To add s as a supertype of ¢, s is added to P, (t) 
and the sets P(t), H(t), N(t) and I(t) are derived. 


Drop a subtype Relationship: Removes a type as m 
essential supertype of another type, which effectively 
drops a subtype relationship between the two types. To 
drop type s as a supertype of ft, s is removed from P, (t) 
and the sets P(t), H(t), N(t) and I(t) are derived. T_object 
cannot be removed as it is always essential. 


Add a Property: Adds a property as an essential com 
ponent of a type. To add a property P to type ¢, P is 
added to N, (t) and the sets N(t), H(t) and I(t) are de- 
rived. 


Drop a Property: This operation drops a property as an 
essential comp onent of a type. To drop a property P 
from type ¢, P is removed from N, (t) and the sets N(t), 
H(t) and I(t) are derived. Note that P is not removed 
from the interface of t because P may be inherited from 


: T_object is the root class in the object hierarchy of the 
TIGUKAT model upon which we base this work. 


one or more supertypes of t. However, if eventually the 
links to all supertypes that have P are removed, then P 
is no longer be part of ¢. 


4. Windows NT Security Model 


Windows NT’s security model is flat and does not sup- 
port any hierarchical structure, let alone an object- 
oriented one. NT supports their security model with the 
User Manager [10]. The NT models security features 
supported by the User Manager include: 


Add / Remove a Group 

Add / Remove a User 

Add /Remove a member ofa group 
Add / Remove privileges of a group 
Add / Remove privileges of a User 


4.1 Add / Remove a group 


NT’s User Manager is used to add new groups to the 
system. Newly created groups do not have any privi- 
leges or user rights. A list of members can then be 
added to the group who then inherit the corresponding 
rights and privileges. This means that each user must be 
added to each group in which it should have privileges. 
It would be preferable to add groups of users to the 
newly created group thereby easing the process of cre- 
ating new classes of users. In effect a hierarchy of user 
groups would be extremely helpful in security manage- 
ment. 


Conversely, when a group is removed all members lose 
their membership. If the group has privileges, its mem 
bers will all lose them unless they are explicitly given to 
the member through the granting of direct privilege. 
Ideally privileges could be grouped and formed into a 
hierarchy so that by dropping a subgroup the users 
would lose only a subset of privileges while maintaining 
those granted by the “super” group. 


4,2 Add / Remove a User 


New users initially belong to the “Users” group but the 
User Manager can insert them into additional groups. 
Users are atomic in that NT does not support the con- 
cept of a “user hierarchy” so users are inserted into 
groups only. When users are removed, they are physi- 
cally emoved from the system. The removed user is 
extracted from any groups to which they belonged. Fi- 
nally, it should be noted that when a user is deleted it is 
completely removed from the system so even adding an 
identically named “new” user does not restore the old 
one. 
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4.3 Add/ Remove Member to the group 


Group membership can be specified while creating the 
group or user’, or at any time after the group is created. 
Once a user is added to a group, all group privileges are 
inherited. Groups are composed of an arbitrary number 
of users but cannot contain other groups. In short, a 
group is only composed of existing users. 


When a member is removed from a group it loses all 
privileges it inherited from the group except those that 
were granted directly. For example, if a user is given a 
privilege ‘P’ explicitly (direct privilege) which is also 
inherited from ones of its groups, the removal of the 
group does not remove ‘P’ because of the direct privi- 
lege. 


4.4 Add / Remove privilege from a User 


Users can have privileges granted to them from the User 
Manager. These are known as direct privileges. If this 
privilege is revoked the user will lose the direct privilege 
only..In other words, if the user is a member of a group 
that holds the privilege, the user will not lose it com 
pletely. This case is very difficult to handle with NT’s 
User Manager as we discuss in the next section. 


4.5 Add / Remove Privilege of a group 


Whenever a privilege is added to a group it is propa- 
gated automatically to all members. Unfortunately Win- 
dows NT does not provide a mechanism to view privi- 
leges inherited as a result of group membership. The 
User Manager only provides a list of direct user privi- 
leges. Therefore, changes to group privileges are not 
reflected when viewing the users in the User Manager. 
A list of users/groups with a particular privilege can be 
created but it is impossible to find a complete list of 
privileges held by a particular user. 


Consider a scenario where we would like to remove one 
of a user’s privileges. To accomplish this we would like 
to remove the direct privilege and the privilege from all 
groups to which the user belongs that have the privi- 
lege. Deleting the direct privilege is trivial and once 
completed the User Manager will correctly display the 


* Users can only be inserted at the time they are created if the 
group has already been created. 
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absence of the privilege. But what about the privileges 
inherited from the groups? NT is very robust in that 
deleting a privilege from a group will remove it from both 
the group and its members. Although this is correct, it is 
impossible to tell by simply looking at the user privi- 
leges if the privilege has been completely removed. If we 
identify all groups but one containing the privilege, it 
will remain and be undetectable. 


5. Modeling the Windows NT security with 
the Axiomatic model 


The difficulties described above can be Iandled by 
treating users and groups as objects in an object- 
oriented hierarchy. We can then use the axiomatic model 
introduced earlier to manage the changes to these privi- 
leges. By treating these in a formal way we are able to 
ensure that the correct propagation of privileges occurs 
even if they are inherited in unexpected ways. Before 
discussing our implementation of this strategy we must 
first describe how Windows NT’s security can be de- 
scribed with the axiomatic model. 


5.1 Architecture Overview 
Our security management system has three comp o- 


nents, namely: the Windows NT layer, the axiomatic 
layer and the Security Manager Interface (see Figure 1). 


Axiomatic 
Laver 


Security 
Manager 
Interface 


q 


Windows 
NT OS 


Figure 1: Security Management System Layers 
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The Security Manager Interface connects Windows 
NT’s security system with the axiomatic model. Each 
component is discussed in the next few sections. 


5.2 The Axiomatic Layer 


Windows NT’s security model is a flat structure. Users 
cannot be subtypes of others nor can a group be a sub- 
type of another group. However, the same flat structure 
can be expressed with an axiomatic model thereby ena- 
bling both groups and users to be classified as types. 
The axiomatic model defines every type (users or 
groups) using subtypes and supertypes. Our system 
implements this object-oriented model with a file (exter- 
nal to NT’s security system) that holds metadata about 
each of the types (users and groups). Therefore, the 
axiomatic layer is composed of two important compo- 
nents: 


e The Axiomatic model 
e The Metadata Axiom File (MAF) 


NT user and group properties and their relationships are 
captured and expressed in terms of axiomatic properties. 
Any change to the subtype/supertype relationships or 
their properties result in corresponding change to the 
axiomatic model’s properties. This means that all fea- 
tures supported by the axiomatic model such as: adding 
and dropping types, subtypes, supertypes and proper- 
ties of a type are automatically supported by our secu- 
rity management system. Recall that Windows NT does 
not support these features because its security mecha- 
nism is not object-oriented. 


The Metadata Axiom File is required because state in- 
formation required by the axiomatic component is com- 
pletely different from the structure of the traditional 
Windows NT security model. Thus the Metadata Axiom 
File holds all data required to build the axiomatic model 
of the NT defined users and groups. 


Metadata stored in the MAF includes: 


All the types 

The subtypes of each type 

The supertype of each type 

Essential properties of all types 

Native properties contained in each type 
Inherited properties of all types 


eoeoeeeee* 


This metadata provides the information required to effi- 
ciently manage security on a NT machine. The Security 


Manager stores these properties in the MAF so all in- 
formation about user and group state is saved. The 
axiomatic model for the user is dynamic so each time our 
Security Manager is loaded, the axiomatic model is built 
from the metadata in the MAF, thereby restoring the 
exact state of each of the objects. 


Although Windows NT does not support the features 
provided by the axiomatic model, the Security Manager 
provides the various object-oriented features that a@- 
hances the security model. 


5.3 The Security Manger Interface 


The Security Manager Interface (Figure 1) ensures that 
all changes made by our tool are propagated to NT. It 
provides a translation from/to Windows NT’s security 
model and the axiomatic model. Since our model sees 
security privilege changes as schema evolution, w- 
dates to NT privileges are propagated as axioms to the 
axiomatic model. Conversely changes within the Secu- 
rity Manager are propagated to NT as privilege 
changes. 


5.4 System Operation 


Our security model is installed above the native security 
model of Windows NT. The axiomatic model is repre- 
sented by a directed graph where a node represents 
each user or group and the subtype/supertype relation- 
ship is an edge. An edge from node A to node B indi- 
cates that the type A (user/group) is the supertype of 
type B. Type B inherits all properties of A as expected. 


For any two nodes Ni, N; ,if N, is contained in the inter- 
face of Nj, then there nust be a path between N, and N;. 
The interface of a particular node A is a set that contains 
all the nodes that are supertypes of A. 


: U Usert . 
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Figure 2: The Interface composed of groups and users 


Figure 2 provides a snapshot of the object-oriented 
view of our security model for Windows NT. Type 
T_object is the root of all other types (both users and 
groups). This means type T_object has the minimum 
privilege and that all others inherit the privileges it pos- 
sesses. The groups Administrators, Power Users, 
Guests, Replicator and Users are the immediate sub- 
types of T_Object. Since NT does not allow a group to 
be a member of another group, all groups are attached to 
T_object when the native security model is converted to 
the axiomatic model. The users db2admin and Guest are 
the members of the Administrators and Guests groups, 
respectively, so there is an edge from the type Adminis- 
trators to the user db2admin and from Guests and 
Guest. For example, user db2admin and _ groups 
G_Group! and Administrator inherit all the properties 
of Administrators. Similarly the users Guest and 
U_User] inherit all the properties of the Guests group. 
To achieve greater clarity, different colors are given to 
System defined groups (Red), System defined users 
(Magenta), User defined groups (Green) and User de- 
fined Users (Yellow)’. 


We now summarize some of the axiomatic components 
defined for NT objects: 


Type: NT objects are commonly referred to as types. 
This includes both users and groups. 


Properties: The privileges associated with each group 
or user are termedproperties. 


Subtype and Supertype: Subtyping permits an object to 
be built based on another. For example, when a user is 
added as a member of a group, then we say that the user 
is a subtype of group or the group is the supertype of 
the user. Both users and groups are viewed as types so 
a user can be a subtype of another user (this prevents 
the unnecessary creation of groups in some cases), 
group can be a subtype of another group or a group can 
be a subtype of another user. By subtyping, an object 
(user or groups) inherits all the properties of the super- 
type. An object can have multiple supertypes and in 
that case it inherits the properties of all the supertypes’. 


3 These appear as different shades of gray in this paper but we 
appeal to the readers imagination and intuition for the purpose 
of this submission. Demos of the system can be acquired by con- 
tacting the authors. 

* This ability to subtype from both groups and users is extremely 
flexible. This expressive power is extremely useful but not all 
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Essential Supertype: The essential supertype of an ob- 
ject (user or group) contains all the users or groups that 
are essential to construct the object. All immediate su- 
pertypes are essential so every group is an essential 
supertype to its members. 


Supertype Lattice: An object’s type lattice contains the 
object and all its super-types. 


We now turn our attention to the security management 
features supported by our security manager: 


Add / Remove a Group 

Add/Remove a User 

Add/Remove a sub-type (both users and groups) 
Add/Remove privileges of a group 

e Add/Remove privileges of a User 


Each of these is discussed in detail in the following sec- 
tions. 


5.4.1 Add / Remove Group 


When a group is added, axiomatic metadata should be 
specified. This data might include the essential super- 
types, immediate subtypes and the privileges the group 
possesses. Unlike NT’s security model, ours allows the 
users or groups to be essential supertypes or immediate 
subtypes. In other words, both the users and groups 
can contain others. The group and its privileges are sent 
to the axiomatic component, which adds this group as a 
new type. Once the axiomatic model is updated, the af- 
fected NT objects (users/groups/privileges) are modi- 
fied. 


The insertion process requires that the group is created 
and all supertype privileges are given to this group. 
Thus, the group has inherited all the properties of its 
supertype. In cases where the properties of the super- 
types overlap, only one copy of the properties are inher- 
ited thereby avoiding conflicts. These privileges must 
now be propagated to all its immediate subtypes. Two 
cases must be considered: 


Case I: If the immediate subtype is a user then the user 
is added to the group’s membership roster. Once added 
to the group, NT propagates the group’s privileges so 
there is no need to do this explicitly. 


Case 2. If the immediate subtype is a group, then all of 
the group’s privileges must be explicitly propagated to 


combinations of group/user subtyping will be required for NT. In 
fact, some may be irrelevant. 
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the subtype groups. This explicit propagation must be 
handled recursively to ensure that all children, grand- 
children, etc. receive the necessary privileges. 


Figure 3 (a) depicts groups A, B, C, D, E and F witha 
graphical depiction of the axiomatic model. Addition of 
group X as a supertype of A results in the propagation 
of Xs privileges (P/, P2, P3, P4) to the immediate sub- 
type 4 and to groups C, D, Eand F which is the behav- 
ior expected in an object-oriented inheritance hierarchy 
(see Figure 3 (b)). 


Deleting a group removes the corresponding type from 
the axiomatic model. These changes are reflected to all 
its subtypes but the effect differs depending on the 








supertypes (except 7_object) or as a subtype of a group 
or user. Once again several cases need to be consid- 
ered: 


Case J]: Users without supertypes are subtypes of 
T_object. This is consistent with the axiomatic model 
because every type must be a subtype of T_Object. 


Case 2: Users added as a subtype of a group (or many 
groups) are made members of each supertype group. In 
this way the user inherits all the privileges of the super- 
type, which is consistent with the object-oriented 
model. 


ce of another user is not 


Case 3: Users added as a subt 





Figure 3: Addition of Groups (a) Before (b) After 


subtype’s type (i.e. user or group). If the subtype is a 
user, it is removed from membership in this group. If it a 
group, the privilege is removed unless it is held as a 
direct privilege or inherited through another path. These 
changes are subsequently propagated recursively to all 
the affected types (groups and users) below this point 
in the hierarchy. 


5.4.2 Add / Remove a User 


Adding a user to our system results in the creation of 
the new user on NT. The user can be created with no 





available under the native Windows NT security model. 
This feature would prevent the unnecessary creation of 
groups in cases, where a user needs to possess all the 
properties of a different user. This operation would per- 
mit a user to inherit all privileges of a particular user. 
Additional research would need to be undertaken to 
define the semantics of removing a supertype of a user, 
but the issue is beyond the scope of this paper. 


Our Privilege Propagation algorithm carries out this 
propagation for all cases. 
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If a user is deleted from the system, the axiomatic model 
is first updated and the corresponding effects are 
propagated to the NT objects. The Privilege Propaga- 
tion algorithm (modified to revoke privilege) removes 
privilege from the object’s subtypes. Finally, the user 
looses membership in the supertype’s groups. 


The algorithm used to add and remove groups and us- 
ers is described in the Algorithm |. 


Algorithm 1: Addition or Removal of a group or user 


1. Update the axiomatic components including 
Essential Super-type 
Immediate sub-type 
Type Lattice 
2. If X is a User Then 
Delete / Create X as User 
If the operation is addition Then 
Add X as the member of all its super-type 
Endif 
Else 
Delete / Create X as anew group 


We now turn out attention to the specific issue of privi- 
lege management used in our system. Before presenting 
the details of our implementation we provide a few defi- 
nitions’. Privileges in our model are broadly classified 
into two three types: 


e Native Privilege: are directly given to the types 

e Inherited Privilege: are acquired by the types from 
the parent (user or group) 

e Privilege Interface: the union of the inherited and 
the native privileges 

Our system clearly presents a list of each 

privilege held by an object as illustrated 

in Figure 4. 


Figure 4 depicts user U_User] member- 
ship in Guests and that he holds the 
‘Shutdown the System’ privilege. The 
inherited privilege ‘Log on to local ma- 
chine’ would not appear as an NT privi- 
lege (privileges as seen using the User 
Manager) because these are not dis- 
played. 


Revoke/ Grant all the privileges of its super-types to X 


Endif 
3. Initialize the groupList with all the sub-types of X 


4, For each element in the groupList do 
If the element I is a user Then 
Remove / Add this user I as a member tothe group X 


Else 


revoke / grant the privilege of group X to this group I 


Endif 
For each sub-type of the group J do 
Add this sub-type to the groupList 
Endfor 
Remove the element I from the list 
If the groupList is empty Then 
Retum 
Endif 
Endfor 
End Algorithm 1 





5.4.3 Modify Subtype Relationship 

Addition (removal) of an object (user or group) as a 
supertype of another object results in the addition (re- 
moval) of the set of essential supertype for the object 
too. Our model permits the supertype to be either a user 
or group. As in previous cases, once the axiomatic 
model is updated the process of privilege propagation 
and addition/deletion of users as members is performed 
on the NT machine itself. 


5.4.4 Add/Remove Privilege of a group 
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The addition and removal of privileges is 
the final aspect of our system to consider. 
The key issues here are related to how 
privileges are propagated throughout the 
object hierarchy and how these are 
passed onto the flat structure found in 
NT. A brief discussion of the addition 
and removal of privileges is provided 
followed immediately by a sketch of the 
algorithm that implements this aspect of 
our system. 


Add a Privilege: When a privilege is 
added to a type, it is added to the set of 
native privileges. The privilege must be 
propagated to its sub-types. The process 
of privilege propagation is smilar for both 
users and groups. These privileges only 
need to be granted to the groups because NT propa- 
gates them to the group’s members on our systems be- 
half. 


Remove a Privilege: Remo ving a privilege from a user or 
group requires it first be removed from the set of direct 
privileges. In our system, if the privilege is found in the 
set of inherited privileges it has been acquired from at 


> We have used these terms intuitively early in the paper but we 
need a more precise definition to describe this aspect of our 
implmentation. 
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least one of its parents. This means the privilege is not 
revoked from the Windows NT system and to do so 
would require that the corresponding privilege be 1e- 
moved from the parent. Even in the native NT model it is 
not possible to remove the inherited privilege. Only di- 
rect privileges can be deleted and this property is not 
changed in our model too. Alternatively, the object 
could be removed from the parent carrying the privilege 
(see Section 5.4.3). Once removed the privilege must be 
recursively applied to its subtypes. 


The system has been mplemented and proven to pro- 
vide an excellent intuitive interface that meets the pri- 
mary goals of our project. The system is sufficiently 
flexible that a system administrator can use our system 
to deploy new roles, groups and users but if they 
choose to use the User Manager to complete a task, our 
system will resynchronize with those changes once it is 
restarted. In this way, both our system and the one pro- 
vided by NT can be used for complementary tasks. We 
believe however that our model is much more intuitive 
and it should be further investigated with the ultimately 
goal of deploying it as native to NT. 


6. Conclusion 


This paper describes a new security management model 
based on well-known schema evolution techniques in 
OBMSs. The model is successfully implemented on 
Windows NT above the original security model in such 
a way that it does not require modification or introduce 
conflicts to NT’s current approach. We believe that one 
of the nicest features of our approach is that both our 
system and the User Manager can operate together. 
Any changes made with the User Manager are reflected 
in our system and changes done using our tool can be 
seen with the User Manager in precisely the way you 
would expect. 


Several drawbacks associated with Windows NT’s se- 
curity model and its maintenance tool (the User Man- 
ager) are addressed by this research including: 


e Failure to provide a clear link between nherited 
privileges arising from participation in groups and 
the lack of a technique to extract this information in 
an easy clear way. 

* Inherited privileges of the members are hidden. 

*® Lack of easier mechanism to find a complete list of 
privileges held by a particular user/group. 

e Lack of easier mechanism to find out the various 
groups to which each user belongs. 

e Animproved visual interface to the security model. 


We have also demonstrated how our model permits the 
user to perform various operations that makes the man- 
agement of scurity easier and more understandable. 
Some of the benefits of the new model include: 


@ Avoids unnecessary creation of groups. 


@ Prevents redundant and unnecessary granting and 
revoking of privileges. 


@ Provides a better visual interface that clearly illus- 
trates the privilege flow. 
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Figure 4: Interface Showing the Available Privileges 


@ Features of the object-oriented model that en- 
hances the maintenance of the security model are 
used. 


@ Grants no more privilege than is necessary to per- 
form a task. This property ensures the adherence to 
the security principle of least privilege. 
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Algorithm 2: Addition / removal of privileges 


1. Add / Remove the privilege P from the set Native Privilege of type T 
2. If privilege P not found in set Inherited Privilege of type T Then 
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IfT a group Then 
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Else 
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Endif 
For each element I in the GroupList do 
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If T a group Then 
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Endif 
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Remove the element I from the list 
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Abstract 


We report on the third in a series of studies on the reliability of 
application programs in the face of random input. In 1990 and 
1995, we studied the reliability of UNIX application programs, 
both command line and X-Window based (GUI). In this study, 
we apply our testing techniques to applications running on the 
Windows NT operating system. Our testing is simple black-box 
random input testing; by any measure, it is a crude technique, 
but it seems to be effective at locating bugs in real programs. 


We tested over 30 GUI-based applications by subjecting them 
to two kinds ofrandom input: (1) streams of valid keyboard and 
mouse events and (2) streams of random Win32 messages. We 
have built a tool that helps automate the testing of Windows NT 
applications. With a few simple parameters, any application 
can be tested. 


Using our random testing techniques, our previous UNIX- 
based studies showed that we could crash a wide variety of 
command-line and X-window based applications on several 
UNIX platforms. The test results are similar for NT-based 
applications. When subjected to random valid input that could 
be produced by using the mouse and keyboard, we crashed 21% 
of applications that we tested and hung an additional 24% of 
applications. When subjected to raw random Win32 messages, 
we crashed or hung all the applications that we tested. We 
report which applications failed under which tests, and provide 
some analysis of the failures. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


We report on the third in a series of studies on the reli- 
ability of application programs in the face of random 
input. In 1990 and 1995, we studied the reliability of 
UNIX command line and X-Window based (GUI) appli- 
cation programs[8,9]. In this study, we apply our tech- 
niques to applications running on the Windows NT 
operating system. Our testing, called fuzz testing, uses 
simple black-box random input; no knowledge of the 
application is used in generating the random input. 

Our 1990 study evaluated the reliability of standard 
UNIX command line utilities. It showed that 25-33% of 
such applications crashed or hung when reading random 
input. The 1995 study evaluated a larger collection of 


applications than the first study, including some com- 
mon X-Window applications. This newer study found 
failure rates similar to the original study. Specifically, up 
to 40% of standard command line UNIX utilities 
crashed or hung when given random input and 25% of 
the X-Window applications tested failed to deal with the 
random input. In our current (2000) study, we find simi- 
lar results for applications running on Windows NT. 

Our measure of reliability is a primitive and simple 
one. A program passes the test if it responds to the input 
and is able to exit normally; it fails if it crashes (termi- 
nated abnormally) or hangs (stops responding to input 
within a reasonable length of time). The application 
does not have to respond sensibly or according to any 
formal specification. While the criterion is crude, it 
offers a mechanism that is easy to apply to any applica- 
tion, and any cause of a crash or hang should not be 
ignored in any program. Simple fuzz testing does not 
replace more extensive formal testing procedures. But 
curiously, our simple testing technique seems to find 
bugs that are not found by other techniques. 


Our 1995 study of X-Window applications pro- 
vided the direction for the current study. To test X-Win- 
dow applications, we interposed our testing program 
between the application (client) and the X-window dis- 
play server. This allowed us to have full control of the 
input to any application program. We were able to send 
completely random messages to the application and also 
to send random streams of valid keyboard and mouse 
events. In our current Windows NT study, we are able to 
accomplish the same level of input control of an applica- 
tion by using the Windows NT event mechanisms 
(described in Section 2). 

Subjecting an application to streams of random 
valid keyboard and mouse events tests the application 
under conditions that it should definitely tolerate, as 
they could occur in normal use of the software. Subject- 
ing an application to completely random (often invalid) 
input messages is a test of the general strength of error 
checking. This might be considered an evaluation of the 
software engineering discipline, with respect to error 
handling, used in producing the application. 
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Five years have passed since our last study, during 
which time Windows-based applications have clearly 
come to dominate the desktop environment. Windows 
NT (and now Windows 2000) offiers the full power of a 
modern operating system, including virtual memory, 
processes, file protection, and networking. We felt it was 
time to do a comparable study of the reliability of appli- 
cations in this environment. 

Our current study has produced several main 
results: 


Oh 21% of the applications that we tested on NT 4.0 
crashed when presented with random, valid key- 
board and mouse events. Test results for applica- 
tions run on NT 5.0 (Windows 2000) were similar. 

QO An additional 24% of the applications that we 
tested hung when presented with random valid key- 
board and mouse events. Tests results for applica- 
tions run on NT 5.0 (Windows 2000) were similar. 

QO Upto 100% of the applications that we tested failed 
(crashed or hung) when presented with completely 
random input streams consisting of random Win32 
messages. 


(1 We noted (as a result of our completely random 
input testing) that any application running on Win- 
dows platforms is vulnerable to random input 
streams generated by any other application running 
on the same system. This appears to be a flaw in the 
Win32 message interface. 

(1 Our analysis of the two applications for which we 
have source code shows that there appears to be a 
common careless programming idiom: receiving a 
Win32 message and unsafely using a pointer or 
handle contained in the message. 

The results of our study are significant for several 
reasons. First, reliability is the foundation of security[4]; 
our results offer an informal measure of the reliability of 
commonly used software. Second, we expose several 
bugs that could be examined with other more rigorous 
testing and debugging techniques, potentially enhancing 
software producers’ ability to ship bug free software. 
Third, they expose the vulnerability of applications that 
use the Windows interfaces. Finally, our results form a 
quantitative starting point from which to judge the rela- 
tive improvement in software robustness. 


In the 1990 and 1995 studies, we had access to the 
source code of a large percentage of the programs that 
we tested, including applications running on several 
vendors’ platforms and GNU and Linux applications. 
As a result, in addition to causing the programs to hang 
or crash, we were able to debug most applications to 
find the cause of the crash. These causes were then cate- 
gorized and reported. These results were also passed to 


the software vendors/authors in the form of specific bug 
reports. In the Windows environment, we have only lim- 
ited access (thus far) to the source code of the applica- 
tions. As a result, we have been able to perform this 
analysis on only two applications: emacs, which has 
public source code, and the open source version of 
Netscape Communicator (Mozilla). 


Section 2 describes the details of how we perform 
random testing on Windows NT systems. Section 3 dis- 
cusses experimental method and Section 4 presents the 
results from those experiments. Section 5 offers some 
analysis of the results and presents associated commen- 
tary. Related work is discussed in Section 6. 


2 RANDOM TESTING ON THE WINDOWS NT 
PLATFORM 


Our goal in using random testing is to stress the applica- 
tion program. This testing required us to simulate user 
input in the Windows NT environment. We first describe 
the components of the kernel and application that are 
involved with processing user input. Next, we describe 
how application programs can be tested in this environ- 
ment. 

In the 1995 study of X-Window applications, ran- 
dom user input was delivered to applications by insert- 
ing random input in the regular communication stream 
between the X-Window server and the application. Two 
types of random input were used: (1) random data 
streams and (2) random streams of valid keyboard and 
mouse events. The testing using random data streams 
sent completely random data (not necessarily conform- 
ing to the window system protocol) to an application. 
While this kind of input is unlikely under normal operat- 
ing conditions, it provided some insight into the level of 
testing and robustness of an application. It is crucial for 
a properly constructed program to check values obtained 
from system calls and library routines. The random 
valid keyboard and mouse event tests are essentially 
testing an application as though a monkey were at the 
keyboard and mouse. Any user could generate this 
input, and any failure in these circumstances represents 
a bug that can be encountered during normal use of the 
application. 

We used the same basic principles and categories in 
the Windows NT environment, but the architecture is 
slightly different. Figure 1 provides a simplified view of 
the components used to support user input in the Win- 
dows NT environment[10,11,12]. 


We use an example to explain the role of each com- 
ponent in Figure 1. Consider the case where a user 
clicks on a link in a web browser. This action sets into 
motion the Windows NT user input architecture. The 
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Figure 1: Windows NT Architectural Components for User Input 


mouse click first generates a processor interrupt. The 
interrupt is handled by the I/O System in the base of the 
Windows NT kernel. The I/O System hands the mouse 
interrupt to the mouse device driver. The device driver 
then computes the parameters of the mouse click, such 
as which mouse button has been clicked, and adds an 
event to the System Event Queue (the event queue of the 
Window Manager) by calling the mouse_event func- 
tion. At this point, the device driver’s work is complete 
and the interrupt has been successfully handled. 

After being placed in the System Event Queue, the 
mouse event awaits processing by the kernel’s Raw 
Input Thread (RIT). The RIT first converts the raw sys- 
tem event to a Win32 message. A Win32 message is the 
generic message structure that is used to provide appli- 
cations with input. The RIT next delivers the newly cre- 
ated Win32 message to the event queue associated with 
the window. In the case of the mouse click, the RIT will 
create a Win32 message with the 
WM_LMOUSEBUTTONDOWN identifier and current mouse 
coordinates, and then determine that the target window 
for the message is the web browser. Once the RIT has 
determined that the web browser window should receive 
this message, it will call the PostMessage function. 
This function will place the new Win32 message in the 
message queue belonging to the application thread that 
created the browser window. 


At this point, the application can receive and pro- 
cess the message. The Win32 Application Program 
Interface (API) provides the GetMessage function for 
applications to retrieve messages that have been posted 
to their message queues. Application threads that create 
windows generally enter a “message loop”. This loop 
usually retrieves a message, does preliminary process- 
ing, and dispatches the message to a registered callback 
function (sometimes called a window procedure) that is 
defined to process input for a specific window. In the 
case of the web browser example, the Win32 message 
concerning the mouse click would be retrieved by the 
application via a call to GetMessage and then dis- 
patched to the window procedure for the web browser 
window. The window procedure would then examine 
the parameters of the WM_LMOUSEBUTTONDOWN message 
to determine that the user had clicked the left mouse but- 
ton at a given set of coordinates in the window and that 
the click had occurred over the web link. 

Given the above architecture, it is possible to test 
applications using both random events and random 
Win32 messages. Testing with random events entails 
inserting random system events into the system event 
queue. Random system events simulate actual keystroke 
or mouse events. They are added to the system via the 
same mechanism that the related device driver uses, 
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Figure 2: Insertion of Random Input 


namely the mouse_event and keybd_event func- 
tions. 

The second random testing mechanism involves 
sending random Win32 messages to an application. 
Random Win32 messages combine random but valid 
message types with completely random contents 
(parameters). Delivering these messages is possible by 
using the Win32 API function PostMessage. The 
PostMessage function delivers a Win32 message to a 
message queue corresponding to a selected window and 
returns. Note that there is similar function to PostMes - 
sage, called SendMessage, that delivers a Win32 mes- 
sage and waits for the message to be processed fully 
before retuming. Win32 messages are of a fixed size and 
format. These messages have three fields, a message ID 
field and two integer parameters. Our testing produced 
random values in each of these fields, constraining the 
first field (message ID) to the range of valid message 
ID’s. 

Figure 2 shows where each random testing mecha- 
nism fits into the Windows NT user input architecture. 

Notice in Figure 2 that under both testing condi- 
tions, the target application is unable to distinguish mes- 
sages sent by our testing mechanisms from those 
actually sent by the system. This distinction is essential 
to create an authentic test environment. 


3 EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


We describe the applications that we tested, the test 
environment, our new testing tool (called fuzz), and the 
tests that we performed. We then discuss how the data 
was collected and analyzed. 


3.1 Applications and Platform 


We selected a group of over 30 application programs. 
While we tried to select applications that were represen- 
tative of a variety of computing tasks, the selection was 
also influenced by what software was commonly used in 
the Computer Sciences Department at the University of 
Wisconsin. The software includes word processors, Web 
browsers, presentation graphics editors, network utili- 
ties, spread sheets, software development environments, 
and others. In addition to functional variety, we also 
strove to test applications from a variety of vendors, 
including both commercial and free software. 


The operating system on which we ran and tested 
the applications was Windows NT 4.0 (build 1381, ser- 
vice pack 5). To insure that our results were timely, we 
tested a subset of the applications on the new Windows 
2000 system (version 5.00.2195). For the 14 applica- 
tions that we re-tested on Windows 2000, we obtained 
similar results to those tested under NT 4.0. The hard- 
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ware platform used for testing was a collection of stan- 
dard Intel Pentium II PCs. 


3.2 The Fuzz Testing Tool 


The mechanism we used for testing applications was a 
new tool, called fuzz, that we built for applications run- 
ning on the Windows NT platform. Fuzz produces 
repeatable sequences of random input and delivers them 
as input to running applications via the mechanisms 
described in Section 2. Its basic operation is as follows: 


1. Obtain the process ID of the application to be tested 
(either by launching the application itself or by an 
explicit command line parameter). 


2. Determine the main window of the target applica- 
tion along with its desktop placement coordinates. 


3. Using one of SendMessage, PostMessage, or 
keybd_event and mouse_event, deliver random 
input to the running application. 

Fuzz is invoked from a command line; it does not 
use a GUI so that our interactions with the tool do no 
interfere with the testing of the applications. The first 
version of our Windows NT fuzz tool had a GUI inter- 
face but the use of the GUI for the testing tool interfered 
with the testing of the applications. As a result, we 
changed fuzz to operate from a command line. The fuzz 
command has the following format: 


fuzz [-ws] [-wp] [-v] [-i pid] [-n 
#msgs] [-c} [-1] [-e seed] [-a appl cmd 
line] 


Where -ws is random Win32 messages using Send- 
Message, -wp is random Win32 messages using Post - 
Message, and -v is random valid mouse and keyboard 
events. One of these three options must be specified. 

The -i option is used to start testing an already- 
running application with the specified process ID, and - 
a tells fuzz to launch the application itself. The -n 
option controls the maximum number of messages that 
will be sent to the application, and -e allows the seed 
for the random number generator to be set. 

The -1 and -c options provide finer control of the 
SendMessage and PostMessage tests, but were not 
used in the tests that we report in this paper. Null param- 
eters can be included in the tests with -1 and 
WM_COMMAND messages (control activation messages 
such as button clicks) can be included with -c. 


3.3 The Tests 


Our tests were divided into three categories according to 
the different input techniques described in Section 2. As 
such, the application underwent a battery of random 
tests that included the following: 


* 500,000 random Win32 messages sent via the 
SendMessage API call, 


e 500,000 random Win32 messages sent via the 
PostMessage API call, and 


e 25,000 random system events introduced via the 
mouse_event and keybd_event API calls. 


The first two cases use completely random input and the 
third case uses streams of valid keyboard and mouse 
events. 

The quantity of messages to send was determined 
during preliminary testing. During that testing, it 
appeared that if the application was going to fail at all, it 
would do so within the above number of messages or 
events. Each of the three tests detailed above was per- 
formed with two distinct sequences of random input 
(with different random seeds), and three test trials were 
conduced for each application and random sequence, for 
a total of 18 runs for each application. The same random 
input streams were used for each application. 


4 RESULTS 


We first describe the basic success and failure results 
observed during our tests. We then provide analysis of 
the cause of failures for two applications for which we 
have source code. 


4.1 Quantitative Results 


The outcome of each test was classified in one of three 
categories: the application crashed completely, the 
application hung (stopped responding), or the applica- 
tion processed the input and we were able to close the 
application via normal application mechanisms. Since 
the categories are simple and few, we were able to cate- 
gorize the success or failure of an application through 
simple inspection. In addition to the quantitative results, 
we report on diagnosis of the causes of the crashes for 
the two applications for which we have source code. 

Figure 3 summarizes the results of the experiments 
for Windows NT 4.0 and Figure 4 has results for a sub- 
set of the applications tested on Windows 2000. If an 
application failed on any of the runs in a particular cate- 
gory (column), the result is listed in the table. If the 
application neither crashed nor hung, it passed the tests 
(and has no mark in the corresponding column). 

The overall results of the tests show that a large 
number of applications failed to deal reasonably with 
random input. Overall, the failure rates for the Win32 
message tests were much greater than those for the ran- 
dom valid keyboard and mouse event tests. This was to 
be expected, since several Win32 message types include 
pointers as parameters, which the applications appar- 
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Application Vendor Send Message PostMessage ~Seaectaags 


Acrobat Reader 4.0 















Calculator 4.0 
CD-Player 4.0 


Codewarrior Pro 3.3 







Metrowerks 
Command AntiVinus 4.54 Command Software Systems 


Eudora Pro 3.0.5 Qualcomm 















FrameMaker 5.5 
FreeCell 4.0 
Ghostscript 5.50 


Adobe Systems 
Microsoft 


Aladdin Enterprises 








Ghostview 2.7 Ghostgum Software Pty 0 eal 
GNU Emacs 20.3.1 Free Software Foundation 3 @ 


Internet Explorer 4.0 Microsoft 


@ @ 


Netscape Communicator 4.7 Netscape Communications 


| Paint 4.0 Microsoft 
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Winamp 2.5c Nullsoft a 
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Total Percent Failed 


81.7% 96.9% 45.4% 


Figure 3: Summary of Windows NT 4.0 Test Results 
@ = Crash, O = Hang. 
Note that if.an application both crashed and hung, only the crash is reported. 


ently de-reference blindly. The NT 4.0 tests using the 
SendMessage API function produced a crash rate of 
over 72%, 9% of the applications hung, and a scant 18% 
successfully dealt with the random input. The tests using 
the PostMessage API function produced a slightly 
higher crash rate of 90% and a hang rate of 6%. Only 


one application was able to successfully withstand the 
PostMessage test. 

The random valid keyboard and mouse event 
results, while somewhat improved over the random 
Win32 message test, produced a significant number of 
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Figure 4: Summary of Windows 2000 Test Results 
@ = Crash, O = Hang. 
Note that if an application both crashed and hung, only the crash is reported. 


















the file w32fns.c, the message handler 


crashes. Fully 21% of the applications crashed and 24% 
hung, leaving only 55% of applications that were able to 
successfully deal with the random events. This result is 
especially troublesome because these random events 
could be introduced by any user of a Windows NT sys- 
tem using only the mouse and keyboard. 

The Windows 2000 tests have similar results to 
those performed on NT 4.0. We had not expected to see 
a significant difference between the two platforms, and 
these results confirm this expectation. 


4.2 Causes of Crashes 


While source code was not available to us for most 
applications, we did have access to the source code of 
two applications: the GNU Emacs text editor and the 
open source version of Netscape Communicator 
(Mozilla). We were able to examine both applications to 
determine the cause of the crashes that occurred during 
testing. 


Emacs Crash Analysis 


We examined the emacs application after it crashed 
from the random Win32 messages. The cause of the 
crash was simple: casting a parameter of the Win32 
message to a pointer to a structure and then trying to de- 
reference the pointer to access a field of the structure. In 


(w32_wnd_proc) is a standard Win32 callback func- 
tion. This callback function tries to de-reference its third 
parameter (1param); note that there is no error checking 
or exception handling to protect this de-reference. 


LRESULT CALLBACK 
w32_wnd_proc (hwnd, msg, wParam, 1Param) 


{ 


POINT *pos; 
pos = (POINT *)1Param; 


if (TrackPopupMenu ( (HMENU) wParam, 
flags, pos->x, pos->y, 0, hwnd, 
NULL) ) 


} 


The pointer was a random value produced by fuzz, and 
therefore was invalid; this de-reference caused an access 
violation. It is not uncommon to find failures caused by 
using an unsafe pointer; our previous studies found such 
cases, and these cases are also well-documented in the 
literature [13]. From our inspection of other crashes 
(based only on the machine code), it appears that this 
problem is the likely cause of many of the random 
Win32 message crashes. 
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Mozilla Crash Analysis 


We also examined the open source version of Netscape 
Communicator, called Mozilla, after it crashed from the 
random Win32 messages. The cause of the crash was 
similar to that of the emacs crash. The crash occurred in 
file nsWindow.cpp, function nsWindow: : Process - 
Message. This function is designed to respond to 
Win32 messages posted to the application’s windows. In 
fashion similar to the GNU emacs example, a parameter 
of the function (1Param in this case) is assumed to be a 
valid window handle. 


nsWindow* control = 
(nsWindow*) ::GetWindowLong ( 
(HWND) 1Param, GWL_USERDATA) ; 
if (control) { 
control ->SetUpForPaint ( 
(HDC) wParam) ; 


The value is passed as an argument to the GetWin- 
dowLong function, which is used to access application 
specific information associated with a particular win- 
dow. In this case, the parameter was a random value pro- 
duced by fuzz, so the GetWindowLong function is 
retrieving a value associated with a random window. 
The application then casts the return value to a pointer 
and attempts to de-reference it, thereby causing the 
application to crash. 


5 ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The goal of this study was to provide a first look at the 
general reliability of a variety of application programs 
running on Windows NT. We hope that this study 
inspires the production of more robust code. We first 
discuss the results from the previous section then pro- 
vide some editorial discussion. 


The tests of random valid keyboard and mouse 
events provide the best sense of the relative reliability of 
application programs. These tests simulated only ran- 
dom keystrokes, mouse movements, and mouse button 
clicks. Since these events could be caused by a user, 
they are of immediate concern. The results of these tests 
show that many commonly-used desktop applications 
are not as reliable as one might hope. 


The tests that produced the greatest failure rates are 
the random Win32 message tests. In the normal course 
of events, these messages are produced by the kernel 
and sent to an application program. It is unlikely 
(though not impossible) that the kernel would send mes- 
sages with invalid values. Still, these tests are interesting 
for two reasons. First, they demonstrate the vulnerability 
of this interface. Any application program can send 


messages to any other application program. There is 
nothing in the Win32 interface that provides any type of 
protection. Modern operation systems should provide 
more durable firewalls. Second, these results point to a 
need for more discipline in software design. Major inter- 
faces between application software components and 
between the application and the operating system should 
contain thorough checks of return values and result 
parameters. Our inspection of crashes and the diagnosis 
of the source code shows the blind de-referencing of a 
pointer to be dangerous. A simple action, such as pro- 
tecting the de-reference with an exception handler (by 
using the Windows NT Structured Exception Handling 
facility, for example), could make a qualitative improve- 
ment in reliability. 

AS a side note, many of those applications that did 
detect the error did not provide the user with reasonable 
or pleasant choices. These applications did not follow 
with an opportunity to save pending changes made to 
the current document or other open files. Doing a best- 
effort save of the current work (in a new copy of the user 
file) might give the user some hope of recovering lost 
work. Also, none of the applications that we tested 
saved the user from seeing a dialog pertaining to the 
cause of the crash that contained the memory address of 
the instruction that caused the fault, along with a hexa- 
decimal memory dump. To the average application user, 
this dialog is cryptic and mysterious, and only serves to 
confuse them. 

Our final piece of analysis concerns operating sys- 
tem crashes. Occasionally, during our UNIX study, tests 
resulted in OS crashes. During this Windows NT study, 
the operating system remained solid and did not crash as 
a result of testing. We should note, however, that an 
early version of the fuzz tool for Windows NT did result 
in occasional OS crashes. The tool contained a bug that 
generated mouse events only in the top left corner of the 
screen. For some reason, these events would occasion- 
ally crash Windows NT 4.0, although not in a repeatable 
fashion. 

These results seem to inspire comments such as “Of 
course! Everyone knows these applications are flaky.” 
But it is important to validate such anecdotal intuitions. 
These results also provide a concrete basis for compar- 
ing applications and for tracking future (we hope) 
improvements. 


Our results also lead to observations about current 
software testing methodology. While random testing is 
far from elegant, it does bring to the surface application 
errors, as evidenced by the numerous crashes encoun- 
tered during the study. While some of the bugs that pro- 
duced these crashes may have been low priority for the 
software makers due to the extreme situations in which 
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they occur, a simple approach to help find bugs should 
certainly not be overlooked. 

The lack of general access to application source 
code prevented us from making a more detailed report 
of the causes of program failures. GNU Emacs and 
Mozilla were the only applications that we were able to 
diagnose. This limited diagnosis was useful in that it 
exposes a trend in poor handling of pointers in event 
records. In our 1990 and 1995 studies, we were given 
reasonable access to application source code by the 
almost all the UNIX vendors. As a result, we provided 
bug fixes, in addition to our bug reports. Today’s soft- 
ware market makes this access to application source 
code more difficult. In some extreme cases (as with 
database systems, not tested in this study), even the act 
of reporting bugs or performance data is forbidden by 
the licence agreements [1] (and the vendors aggressively 
pursue this restriction), While vendors righteously 
defend such practices, we believe this works counter to 
producing reliable systems. 

Will the results presented in this paper make a dif- 
ference? Many of the bugs found in our 1990 UNIX 
study were still present in 1995. Our 1995 study found 
that applications based on open source had better reli- 
ability than those of the commercial vendors. Following 
that study, we noted a subsequent overall improvement 
in software reliability (by our measure). But, as long as 
vendors and, more importantly, purchasers value fea- 
tures over reliability, our hope for more reliable applica- 
tions remains muted. 

Opportunity for more analysis remains in this 
project. Our goals include 


1. Full testing of the applications on Windows 2000: 
This goal is not hard to achieve, and we anticipate 
having the full results shortly. 


2. Explanation of the random Win32 message results: 
We were surprised that the PostMessage and 
SendMessage results differed. This difference may 
be caused by the synchronous vs. asynchronous 
nature of PostMessage and SendMessage, or the 
priority difference between these two types of mes- 
sages (or other reasons that we have not identified). 
We are currently exploring the reasons for this dif- 
ference. 


3. Explanation of the Windows NT 4.0 vs. Windows 
2000 results: Given that we test identical versions 
of the applications on Windows NT 4.0 and Win- 
dows 2000, our initial guess was that the results 
would be identical. The differences could be due to 
several reasons, including timing, size of the screen, 
or system dependent DLLs. We are currently 
exploring the reasons for this difference. 


6 RELATED WORK 


Random testing has been used for many years. In some 
ways, it is looked upon as primitive by the testing com- 
munity. In his book on software testing[7], Meyers says 
that randomly generated input test cases are “at best, an 
inefficient and ad hoc approach to testing”. While the 
type of testing that we use may be ad hoc, we do seem 
to be able to find bugs in real programs. Our view is that 
random testing is one tool (and an easy one to use) ina 
larger software testing toolkit. 

An early paper on random testing was published by 
Duran and Ntafos[3]. In that study, test inputs are cho- 
sen at random from a predefined set of test cases. The 
authors found that random testing fared well when com- 
pared to the standard partition testing practice. They 
were able to track down subtle bugs easily that would 
otherwise be hard to discover using traditional tech- 
niques. They found random testing to be a cost effective 
testing strategy for many programs, and identified ran- 
dom testing as a mechanism by which to obtain reliabil- 
ity estimates. Our technique is both more primitive and 
easier to use than the type of random testing used by 
Duran and Ntafos; we cannot use programmer knowl- 
edge to direct the tests, but do not require the construc- 
tion of test cases. 

Two papers have been published by Ghosh et al on 
random black-box testing of applications running on 
Windows NT[5,6]. These studies are extensions of our 
earlier 1990 and 1995 Fuzz studies[8,9]. In the NT stud- 
ies, the authors tested several standard command-line 
utilities. The Windows NT utilities fared much better 
their UNIX counterparts, scoring less than 1% failure 
rate. This study is interesting, but since they only tested 
a few applications (attrib, chkdsk, comp, expand, fe, 
find, help, label, and replace) and most commonly used 
Windows applications are based on graphic interfaces, 
we felt a need for more extensive testing. 

Random testing has also been used to test the UNIX 
system call interface. The “crashme” utility[2] effec- 
tively exercises this interface, and is actively used in 
Linux kernel developments. 


SOURCE CODE 


The source and binary code for the fuzz tools for Win- 
dows NT is available from our Web page at: 
ftp://grilled.cs.wisc.edu/fuzz. 
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Gemini Lite: A Non-intrusive Debugger for Windows NT 


Ryan S. Wallach 
Lucent Technologies 


Abstract 


It is frequently useful to debug a running software system in a production environment with a symbolic debugger 
without interfering with the operation of the system. The user of such a debugger may want to inspect data or 
trigger some data collecting operations whenever the running program hits an arbitrary address. Terminating or 
initiating the debugging session must also be transparent to users of the system. Debuggers available for Windows 
NT (or any debugger written with the Win32 debugging API) cannot detach from a running process without killing 
it, so they are unsuitable for debugging live systems. This paper presents the design of Gemini Lite, a debugger 
written without the Win32 debugger API, which has the capabilities needed to debug running production systems. 


1 Introduction 


Lucent Technologies’ DEFINIT Y® Enterprise 
Communications System is a highly reliable 99.999% 
uptime) large communications server. The software 
base contains several million lines of code. Like any 
large software system, each release of DEFINITY 
contains software bugs that are not discovered until the 
system has been installed at a customer’s premises. 
Many bugs are easily reproducible in the development 
lab from a customer’s description. It is impossible, 
however, to precisely reproduce the conditions of an 
installed system, and therefore some problems cannot 
be reproduced in the lab. When this happens, it is 
necessary to debug the system at the customer’s 
premises without disturbing its operation. 


DEFINITY is implemented as a collection of processes 
in a multitasking proprietary operating system. It 
contains a proprietary client/server debugger, Gemini, 
which lets support engineers at a Lucent site securely 
connect to a customer’s system and non-intrusively 
debug the software. Gemini consists of a small 
DEFINITY server process (known as the agent) which 
controls the target processes, and a UNIX client process 
(known as the host) that accepts commands and sends 
messages to the agent to execute them. The host 
process runs on the support engineer’s workstation. It 
has access to symbolic information for the DEFINITY 
processes, so it translates symbol names into addresses 
for the agent. 


Gemini supports the traditional model of debugging, 
that is, the user can set a breakpoint, wait for the 
process to halt, then single step it and examine data to 
find the cause of the bug. These features are often 
used during product development under controlled 
conditions. However, DEFINITY processes are 
interrelated and time-dependent. Ifa process is halted 


for more than a few milliseconds, the system could (in 
the course of error recovery) reinitialize itself, and this 
could disrupt the customer’s business. When 
debugging a live system, then, special debugging 
capabilities are needed. Gemini provides four key 
features: 


1. Gemini breakpoints can have lists of commands 
(called action lists) associated with them, and the 
breakpoints can remain active even when the host 
isn’t running (the agent is always running). When 
a process hits a breakpoint with an action list, the 
agent runs the commands, logging any output to an 
internal buffer, and resumes execution of the 
debugged process. This mechanism is frequently 
used to determine where processes are executing 
and what the relevant data looked like when the 
breakpoint was hit. Lucent support engineers 
typically use the host to set breakpoints with action 
lists and then they exit the debugger and come back 
hours or days later and view the output buffer to 
determine if the breakpoint was hit and gather the 
output from the action list commands. 

2. Gemini can debug all the processes in the system in 
the same session of the debugger. It is even 
possible to set up breakpoints with action list 
commands that can manipulate other processes 
when the first process hits the breakpoint. 

3. Gemini is non-intrusive. Users can read and write 
memory, set and clear breakpoints, and look at the 
status of DEFINITY processes without halting 
them. Most of the important data in DEFINITY is 
global, so developers frequently need to read from 
(and write to) these data structures without halting 
the process they’re debugging. 


4. Gemini can attach to running processes and detach 


from them cleanly, without interfering with their 
operation. 
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In February 2000, Lucent introduced its DEFINITY 
ONE™ Communications System. DEFINITY ONE 
contains DEFINITY plus other co-resident applications 
running on one system under Windows NT 4.0 (all 
references to Windows NT in this paper refer to this 
version). DEFINITY ONE required a debugger to run 
on the platform with the same capabilities as Gemini as 
well as the ability to debug multithreaded processes. 
Because no suitable off-the-shelf debugger could be 
found, we developed our own debugger, Gemini Lite, 
to provide these capabilities for DEFINITY ONE. 


2 ~The Search for a Debugger on 
Windows NT 


In order to understand the rationale behind Gemini 
Lite’s design, it is important to understand the Win32 
Debugging API and how this affects off-the-shelf 
debuggers for Windows NT. 


2.1 The Win32 Debugging API 


Windows NT provides an API for developers to create 
their own debugger [1]. Typically, a debugger attaches 
to a running process by calling DebugActiveProcess() 
with the target process id as an argument. This 
registers the debugger with the operating system. The 
debugger then calls WaitForDebugEvent() which 
makes the calling thread of the debugger block until a 
debugging event is sent to it by the operating system. 
Windows initially sends events to the debugger to give 
it handles to each thread in the process being debugged. 
The debugger then receives events when threads in the 
target process hit a breakpoint, generate an unhandled 
exception, etc.[2] 


The Win32 debugging API is similar to the ptrace() 
system call interface used by some UNIX debuggers 
such as GDB [3] (some versions of UNIX do 
debugging through the /proc filesystem instead of 
through ptrace(), and there is nothing similar in 
Windows NT). To initiate a debug session, a UNIX 
debugger can call ptrace with a PTRACE_ATTACH 
request, which allows it to control the target process as 
if it were its parent. This is analogous to NT’s 
DebugActiveProcess() call. After the debugger has 
attached to the process, it receives SIGCHLDs when 
something happens to the target, or it can do a wait() or 
waitpid() to receive notification of events from the 
target. The wait() or waitpid() calls are analogous to 
NT’s WaitForDebugEvent() calls. 


The substantial difference between the Windows NT 
and UNIX APIs is that a UNIX debugger can call 
ptrace() with a PTRACE_DETACH request to 
disconnect the debugger from the target. The target 
continues to run after the debugger is disconnected, and 
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the parent-child relationship between the debugger and 
the target is destroyed. Windows NT does not provide 
a clean way to detach a target, i.e., there is no call to 
undo a DebugActiveProcess() request. Furthermore, 
once the process that has initiated a debugging session 
exits, Windows NT kills the processes that it was 
debugging [4]. Microsoft plans to address this issue in 
a later release of Windows NT (in NT 6.0 or later) [5], 
but for now there is no workaround. 


2.2 Debuggers Investigated 


We investigated several Microsoft debuggers for 
Windows NT (WinDbg, Visual C++ IDE, and ntsd) [6] 
[7][8] to determine if they could be used for DEFINITY 
ONE. Each of these appears to use the Win32 API and 
kills the debugged process when it exits. Since the 
Microsoft provided debuggers could not satisfy our 
requirement that they be able to cleanly detach, we 
investigated commercially available debuggers such as 
GDB, NuMega’s SoftICE [9], and Oasys MULTI [10]. 
These exhibited the same problem. 


Many other debuggers have been built for 
multithreaded applications on different operating 
systems [11][12][13], and multi-process, non-intrusive 
debuggers have also been built [14]. These debuggers 
have all been built either by using the native debugger 
API provided by the operating system or extending it to 
meet the needs of the debugger. Building a debugger 
(or adopting one of these debuggers) on Windows NT 
using the debugging API is not acceptable for the 
reasons discussed above, and since Windows NT is not 
an open source operating system, it would not be 
possible to extend it to support one of these debuggers. 


GDB is perhaps the most common open-source 
debugger available, and we considered adapting it. 
Besides the fact that GDB uses the Win32 debugging 
API, there were other reasons that we chose not to use 
it. First, GDB can only debug a single process at a time 
and is intrusive [15]. This behavior stems from the core 
of GDB; modifying this would be, says the Cygnus 
White Paper on GDB, “a daunting task because of its 
complexities...”. Furthermore, our project used the 
Microsoft Visual C++ 5.0 compiler, and the version of 
GDB available during our development cycle only 
supported COFF format symbolic information in the 
executables. The Microsoft compiler only emits 
CodeView symbolic information in executable files 
(and DLLs). 


Because no suitable off-the-shelf debugger could be 
found, we developed Gemini Lite. Gemini Lite is a 
general-purpose Windows NT debugger. It can be used 
to debug any NT process (not just DEFINITY) 
assuming the process is properly linked. Gemini Lite is 
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non-intrusive and does not use the Win32 debugging 
API. It has the basic features of other debuggers, but its 
architecture permits it to have unattended action lists 
and to debug processes without killing them once it 
exits. 


3. Design of Gemini Lite 


3.1 Overview 


The Win32 API provides the basic mechanisms to 
implement basic debugging features in Gemini Lite. 
Table | shows which Win32 functions can be used to 
implement the core features of the debugger [16]. 


Win32 API Used 
ReadProcessMemory(), 
WriteProcessMemory() 


Read/Write 
Memory, 
set/clear 
breakpoints 
Read/Write 
Registers, 
control single 
stepping 


GetThreadContext(), 
SetThreadContext() 


Halt/Resumea_ | SuspendThread(), 
thread . ResumeThread 


Determine 
when a thread 
hitsa 
breakpoint, 
steps, or has 
some other 
exception 


Structured Exception 
Handling mechanisms 





Table 1. Win32 support for debugger features 


Win32 calls that refer to the target’s memory require a 
handle to the target process, which can be obtained 
froma call to OpenProcess(). Similarly, calls that refer 
to threads (e.g., SuspendThread()), require a handle to 
the target thread, which can only be obtained by that 
thread (or the thread which created it) [17] because 
there is no OpenThread() call in Windows NT 4.0 
(Microsoft has added this to the Win32 API in 
Windows 2000). Using structured exception handling 
mechanisms for breakpoints presents a similar problem; 
a process cannot change the exception mechanisms of 
threads in other processes. 


When DebugActiveProcess() is used to implement a 
debugger, Windows NT sends the debugger the handles 
to the desired threads. Without using this API, the only 
way for the debugger to have access to the thread 
handles is for it (or the part of it that actually controls 
other processes) to be integrated into the application 
code. Due to the size of the DEFINITY code base, it 


was not feasible to change the application code to 
accommodate the debugger. We used a client/server 
approach to separate the portion of Gemini Lite that 
interacts with the user from the portion that controls 
processes, which must be somehow linked into the 
application. 


The first part of Gemini Lite, the debugger process, is 
what the user runs to access the debugger. It acts like 
DEFINIT Y’s Gemini host, accepting input from the 
user and sending the input to the server to be parsed and 
executed. The server part of the architecture, which is 
the core of Gemini Lite, is a DLL that is linked with the 
applications that can be debugged (for the rest of this 
paper, “the DLL” refers to this). The DLL takes the 
place of the Gemini agent and is responsible for parsing 
and executing the commands sent by the debugger 
process. The DLL must be linked with both the 
debugger process and all the target processes. 


To force the application processes to link with the DLL 
without changing their code, they must be linked (with 
the Visual C++ linker) using the —include <symbol> 
directive and the appropriate export library for the 
DLL. The —include directive places a reference to the 
specified symbol (which is some globally exported 
symbol in the DLL) into the executable, which forces 
the DLL to be loaded when the process is run [18]. 
This limits the utility of the debugger somewhat, as it 
can only debug processes that are linked with the DLL, 
but for DEFINITY ONE this was an acceptable 
constraint. 


Memory shared 
between processes 


Per-process DLL 
variables 


DLL local storage 





Figure 1. Overview of Gemini Lite’s Architecture 


A general overview Gemini Lite’s architecture appears 
in Figure 1. The figure illustrates that all processes 
linked with the DLL share some common memory. 
The contents of the shared memory are defined by the 
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DLL,; it contains exported functions as well as shared 
data. The DLL defines another set of exported 
variables; this set of variables has unique copies in each 
of the debugged processes. The DLL also has non- 
exported code and data that are not visible to them. 


Windows NT forces each process linked with the DLL 
to call the DlJMain() function in the DLL when the 
process and its threads are created and when they exit 
[19]. The Gemini Lite DLL uses this property to obtain 
handles to each debuggable thread (i.e., a thread in a 
process linked with the DLL) by having the thread store 
a handle to itself in the shared memory area of the DLL. 
DllMain also has each thread set its unhandled 
exception filter to a routine inside the DLL. This 
exception filter is used to catch breakpoint and single 
step exceptions, which would typically not be caught by 
the application. All other exceptions that are caught by 
this handler are sent back to Windows NT to resolve, 
although they could just as easily be handled by the 
debugger and reported to the user. 


The debugger itself is just another user process that can 
call routines inside the DLL that implement its 
functions. These routines are exported to all processes, 
not just the debugger, and this architecture makes it 
possible for processes to call debugger routines when 
they hit breakpoints, which will be discussed in detail 
below. 


3.2 Shared Memory in the DLL 


The shared memory area of the DLL contains data that 
must be shared between the debugger and the user 
processes. The data structures must be statically 
allocated at compile time because any memory 
dynamically allocated by one process would not be in 
the address space of other processes, including the 
debugger. Furthermore, there is no guarantee that the 
DLL will be mapped to the same address space in each 
user process, so any traditional data structure that uses 
pointers (e.g., linked lists or hash tables) is not suitable 
for the DLL. Array-based hash tables, lists, and queue 
template classes were defined to hold the shared data. 


The data structures contained in the shared memory 

area include: 

1. Information about each process registered with the 
DLL (e.g., pid and creation time) 

2. Information about each thread registered (e.g., 
thread id, handle to the thread, state of the thread) 

3. Information about each breakpoint set (e.g., 
process in which it’s set, address, commands to run 
when hit) 

4. A queue that contains messages generated from 
functions in the DLL to be displayed by the 
debugger. 
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These data structures are protected by mutexes to 
ensure correctness. 


The shared memory area also contains variables that 
track whether the debugger is running. Since the 
debugger is a user process, it also calls DlIMain() when 
it starts. DllMain() checks the name of each calling 
process, and when it finds the name of the debugger 
process (a predefined name), it notes that the debugger 
is running. Another mechanism could also be used in 
DllMain() to determine which user process is the 
debugger. The DLL needs to know whether the 
debugger is attached because certain status messages 
(e.g., breakpoints being hit) are written to a queue in the 
shared memory area by functions in the DLL. The 
debugger has a thread that looks at this queue and 
displays the messages to the user. 


3.3 Process and Thread Registration in the 
DLL 


As mentioned before, Windows NT forces each process 
and thread linked with the DLL to call DlIMain() when 
they are created. NT passes a parameter to DIIJMain() 
that indicates the reason for the call. When new 
processes start up, they call DIIMain() one or more 
times. A process’s first call to DlIMain() has this 
parameter set to DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH. This 
notifies the DLL that the process (and its primary 
thread) has attached to the DLL. Subsequent calls by 
threads in the process to DllMain() set the parameter to 
DLL_THREAD_ATTACH and inform the DLL that 
additional threads in the process have been created. 


When the Gemini Lite DLL’s DllMainQ is called with a 
DLL_PROCESS_ATTACH message, the DLL 
determines whether the process is the debugger or an 
application process. As mentioned above, if the process 
is the debugger, the DLL stores its pid in shared 
memory and sets a status variable in the DLL to reflect 
that the debugger is active. For the primary thread (and 
other threads) of user processes, the DLL creates an 
object to represent the thread in its shared memory area. 
The thread id and handle are stored in the object. 
DllMain() then sets the thread’s unhandled exception 
filter to point to a routine inside the DLL. 


Processes and threads also notify the DLL when they 
exit normally. When a thread exits, NT forces it to call 
DilMain() witha reason of DLL_THREAD_DETACH. 
Similarly, when a process exits, NT forces it to call 
DlIMain() witha reason of 
DLL_PROCESS_DETACH. Note that the call with 
DLL_THREAD_DETACH is not made for all threads 
that are running when the process exits; only the 
DLL_PROCESS_DETACH call is made. When the 
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DLL gets these calls, it frees the object and associated 
data structures that were allocated for the thread (or 
threads, if the process detached) including its 
breakpoints. 


In some circumstances (e.g., a call to 
TerminateProcess() or TerminateThread()), it is 
possible that processes and threads can be terminated 
without calling DllMain(). When this happens, the 
DLL does not know that the process or thread is gone, 
so it cannot free the related data structures. Because the 
tables holding the data are statically allocated and were 
sized to accommodate the number of threads and 
processes running in DEFINITY ONE, it is possible 
that they may fill up with information about processes 
and threads that no longer exist. 


If the tables are full when the DLL attempts to register 
a process, the DLL checks all registered threads to 
make sure that they are still valid, and it frees up entries 
that are no longer valid. 


Because the debugger is just another user process, the 
DLL can detect when it exits through its call to 
DllMain(). In order to prevent any application 
processes that have breakpoints set from stopping, the 
DLL disables all breakpoints that may have been set in 
other processes and it resumes execution of any threads 
that may have been stopped when it detects that the 
debugger exited. 


3.4 Debugger Process 


The Gemini Lite debugger process has two threads. 
The main thread runs in a loop which prompts the user 
for commands, reads the command line, and calls the 
appropriate functions in the DLL to parse and execute 
the command. The second thread repeatedly locks the 
mutex protecting the message queue in the DLL shared 
memory, removes and displays any messages found in 
the queue, then releases the mutex. As a result, the user 
is immediately informed of events such as breakpoints 
being hit regardless of what he or she may be doing in 
the debugger (typing commands or viewing output). 


4 Implementation of Debugging Features 


4.1 Symbolic Debugging 


Debuggers like GDB typically read symbolic 
information for the process they are debugging from the 
executable file and build internal symbol tables for use 
by the debugger. Gemini Lite does not directly read the 
symbolic information for the processes and threads that 
it debugs. Instead, it relies on the Win32 symbol 
handling routines contained in IMAGEHLP.DLL [20]. 
These routines provide the capability to obtain an 
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address in a running process from the name of a global 
symbol and vice-versa. The first time the user issues a 
command for a thread in a process that takes an address 
as a parameter, Gemini Lite calls SymInitialize() and 
passes it the handle to the process to initialize the 
symbol handler. It then loads the symbols for the 
process by enumerating all its modules and calling 
SymLoadModule() for each of them. Once the symbols 
have been loaded, Gemini Lite uses 
SymGetSymFromName() to translate global symbol 
names into an address or SymGetSymFromAddress() to 
translate an address into a global name. 


In Windows NT 4.0, IMAGEHLP.DLL does not 
provide facilities for translating a file name and line 
number into an address and vice versa. Microsoft has 
added the SymGetLineFromAddr() and 
SymGetLineFromName() functions to the Win32 API 
in Windows 2000 to accomplishthis. In order to 
perform this function in Windows NT 4.0, a program 
would have to directly examine the CodeView 
debugging information in the executables (or in 
separate .DBG files). Time constraints only permitted 
us to display file and line number information in 
Gemini Lite’s disassembly routines. Other Gemini Lite 
commands (such as for setting breakpoints) cannot 
accepta file and line number in place of a text address. 


Use of the IMAGEHLP.DLL symbol handling 
functions requires that the DLLs and EXEs that make 
up the processes being debugged are compiled with 
debugging information. The debugging information 
must be compiled into the objects, not placed in a 
program database (PDB) file. However, it is usually 
undesirable to ship production code without stripping 
debugging information. To avoid this, we used the 
rebase tool shipped with Visual C++ to strip the 
debugging information from the compiled objects and 
place it in separate .DBG files. When the application 
needs to be debugged, the .DBG files are copied to the 
target machine, and then the INT_SYMBOL_PATH 
environment variable is set before running Gemini Lite. 
This environment variable tells the IMAGEHLP.DLL 
symbol handling routines where to find the symbols. 
We ship the symbol files (in an encrypted form) with 
the DEFINITY ONE system. When support engineers 
need to debug, they use Windows RAS or a TCP/IP 
network to establish a connection to the system. They 
then decrypt the symbol files and min the debugger in a 
window directly on the target system. 


4.2 Stopping and Restarting Execution 


The debugger can force threads to halt execution by 
calling SuspendThread() with the handle to the thread. 
The debugger obtains the handle from the shared 
memory area in the DLL. Before using the handle, the 
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debugger must call DuplicateHandle() to obtain a 
handle in its context; the handle stored in the DLL is a 
handle in the context of the process that registered with 
the DLL. To resume execution of a thread, the 
debugger calls ResumeThread(), passing it the handle to 
the thread. 


4.3 Reading and Writing Memory 


The debugger commands that need to read or write 
memory do so by calling ReadProcessMemory() and 
WriteProcessMemory(). The debugger must have 
permission to read the memory of the processes it’s 
debugging. When the debugger is debugging processes 
started by the same user, this is not a problem. For 
DEFINITY ONE, we require that the debugger can be 
started only by a privileged user. Some processes we 
need to debug are started by a system service. 
Ordinarily, a user process does not have permission to 
access a system service. We modified the default 
discretionary access control lists (DACLs) of our 
system level processes to give the account that can run 
the debugger full access to them. 


4.4 Reading and Writing Registers 


Registers in a thread can only be read by reading the 
thread context. Debugger commands that need to read 
registers first use SuspendThread() to stop the thread 
unless it is already halted. They then call 
GetThreadContext() to retrieve the context of the 
thread, which includes the contents of the registers. 
After the context is obtained, ResumeThread() is called 
if the thread needs to continue execution. 


To write to a register, the context image returned by 
GetThreadContext() is modified to contain the updated 
register value, then SetThreadContext() is used to write 
the modified context back to the thread. 


4.5 Breakpoints 


Like most debuggers for software running on x86 
processors, Gemini Lite sets breakpoints in a process by 
replacing the first byte of the instruction at the 
breakpoint address with Oxcc (INT3). The original 
instruction byte is saved in the record for the breakpoint 
in the shared memory area of the DLL so that it can be 
restored later. Because all threads in a process have the 
same address space, a breakpoint set in a process will 
affect all the threads in the process. 


Figure 2 illustrates the sequence of events that occurs 
when a thread hits a breakpoint. First, the thread raises 
a breakpoint exception when it executes the instruction 
at the breakpoint address. The system stores the 
thread’s context in a context record (the value of the 
EIP register in the record is set to the address where the 
thread encountered the exception) and forces the thread 


to call the appropriate exception filter. If no other 
exception filter handles breakpoint exceptions (which is 
a requirement for processes linked with the DLL), then 
the exception filter in the DLL (which was set as the 
unhandled exception for the process when it attached to 
the DLL) will be called. The exception filter receives a 
pointer to the context record as well as a pointer to an 
exception record, which contains the exception code, 
the address at which the exception occurred, and other 
information. 


In the exception filter in the DLL, the thread first 
examines the exception record to determine the cause of 
the exception. If the type is not 
EXCEPTION_BREAKPOINT or 
EXCEPTION_SINGLE_STEP, then the exception filter 
will retum EXCEPTION_CONTINUE_SEARCH, 
which will force NT to handle the exception. This will 
either terminate the process or invoke the system 
debugger, depending on the system’s registry settings. 


If the exception type is EXCEPTION_BREAKPOINT, 
then the thread checks the list of breakpoints in shared 
memory of the DLL to determine if a breakpoint was 
set at the exception address. If no breakpoint is found, 
there is no way for the thread to continue, so the filter 
will return EXCEPTION_CONTINUE_SEARCH. 


If a breakpoint is found, the thread determines if it 
should halt. Breakpoints may have a threshold stored in 
the object representing them that specifies the number 
of times the breakpoint is to be hit before a thread will 
stop. Also, the thread will only halt if the debugger is 
running, as indicated by the variable that the debugger 
sets when it registers with the DLL. 


If the thread determines that it must halt, it creates a 
message notifying the user that the breakpoint has been 
hit, and it puts it in the message queue for the debugger. 
It sets a variable in its record in the DLL’s shared 
memory indicating that it is suspended due to the 
breakpoint, and then it suspends itself by calling 
SuspendThread() with its thread handle as a parameter. 
The debugger process that the user is running, 
meanwhile, contains two threads. One reads and 
executes commands from the user, and the other checks 
the message queue from the DLL. After the target 
thread puts the message into the queue indicating that it 
hit the breakpoint, this thread of the debugger displays 
it to the user. 


When the user decides to resume execution of the 
thread, he or she gives the appropriate command to the 
debugger, which calls a function in the DLL. This 
function examines the record for the thread in shared 
memory. If the state of the thread indicates that it has 
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BREAKPOINT SCENARIO 
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Figure 2. View of execution when a thread hits a breakpoint. 
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been halted at a breakpoint, then the function gets the 
handle to the thread that is stored in shared memory and 
passes it to ResumeThread(). This wakes up the thread 
that hit the breakpoint. 


When the thread wakes up it is still in the exception 
handler, and the breakpoint instruction is still at the 
breakpoint address. The thread replaces the breakpoint 
instruction with the original instruction, sets status 
variables in its record in shared memory to indicate that 
it has been resumed after a breakpoint, and sets the 
Trap Flag in the image of the EFLAGS register stored 
in the saved thread context that was passed to the 
exception handler. It then returns 
EXCEPTION_CONTINUE_EXECUTION. This 
forces NT to restore its context from the saved image 
(with the modified EFLAGS register) and continue 
executing where the exception occurred. 


The thread executes the real instruction at the 
breakpoint address, and then, because the Trap Flag in 
the EFLAGS register is set, it generates a single step 
exception. Again, Windows NT forces the thread to 
call the unhandled exception filter. In the exception 
filter, the thread sees that the exception code is 
EXCEPTION_SINGLE_STEP. It checks the status 
variables in shared memory and figures out that it has 
single stepped after the previously hit breakpoint. The 
thread then saves the instruction at the breakpoint 
address, reinserts the breakpoint, and again the 
exception filter returns 
EXCEPTION_CONTINUE_EXECUTION, which lets 
the thread continue executing at the instruction after the 
breakpoint. The thread then continues executing until 
some other event occurs. 


Gemini Lite’s handling of breakpoints differs from the 
traditional implementation. In a debugger written using 
the Win32 API, for example, when a thread hit a 
breakpoint, the system would suspend it. A debugger 
doing a WaitForDebugEvent() would be woken up, and 
it would decide whether to keep the process halted or 
restart it with a call to ContinueDebugEvent() (after 
replacing the breakpoint instruction with the original 
instruction and setting EFLAGS appropriately). In 
Gemini Lite, the thread decides itself whether it should 
be suspended, and it suspends itself. In both cases, the 
debugger causes the thread to resume execution. In the 
Win32 case, the thread resumes where it was stopped 
by the system, in the application code. In Gemini Lite, 
the thread resumes execution in the exception handler. 
When it returns from the handler, the system causes it 
to resume executing where the exception was raised. 


4.6 Action Lists 


An action list is a list of debugger commands to be 
executed when a breakpoint is hit. When the Gemini 
Lite user sets a breakpoint in a thread, he or she may 
also supply the action list. The action list is stored with 
the breakpoint information in the shared memory area 
inthe DLL. In the exception filter, if the thread 
determines that a breakpoint has an action list, instead 
of calling SuspendThread(), it reads the list of action 
list commands from shared memory and passes them to 
the same function in the DLL that the debugger 
executable runs to execute commands that are input by 
the user. Since all the functions of Gemini Lite are also 
in the DLL, they can be executed just as if the user 
were giving them on the command line. The output 
from the commands is directed to a large circular 
buffier, also in shared memory. The output will stay in 
the buffer until the Gemini Lite user clears it. Note that 
if a breakpoint has an action list, Gemini Lite does not 
have to be running in order for the action list commands 
to execute, because the thread automatically resumes 
execution after the action list commands are run. This 
makes action lists very useful for unattended 
debugging. The user can set up the breakpoints with 
action list commands to dump data of interest, exit 
Gemini Lite, and come back later to examine the data. 


The user can also set a flag in the DLL’s shared 
memory area that the thread will check after it executes 
the action list commands. If the flag is set and the 
debugger is running, the thread will generate a message 
for the debugger that tells the user that the breakpoint 
was hit. This feature can be used in combination with 
an empty action list to let the user know that the thread 
executed code at a particular instruction without having 
to halt the thread. 


4.7 Single-Stepping 

When a thread is stopped, either after being halted by 
theuser or by hitting a breakpoint, the user may wishto 
step through the execution of the program being 
debugged. Because Gemini Lite relies only on the 
IMAGEHLP.DLL symbol handler to read debugging 
information, it does not have access to the information 
that links an address to the program source file and line 
number. Consequently, Gemini Lite can only step 
through a program any number of assembly-language 
instructions at a time. 


The implementation of single stepping was seen above 
in the discussion of breakpoints. When the target 
thread is halted, the user’s single step command sets the 
Trap Flag in the EFLAGS register (by getting the 
thread context, modifying, and writing it back, if the 
thread is not halted after a breakpoint, or by modifying 
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the saved context in the exception record, if it is), and 
resumes execution of the thread (by calling 
ResumeThread()). The user can specify the number of 
instructions to single-step; this number is stored in 
shared memory in the DLL. 


After resuming execution, the target thread executes 
one instruction and generates an exception, sending it 
into the exception filter in the DLL. If the thread has 
stepped the desired number of instructions, it puts a 
message in the queue for the debugger to inform the 
user that it halted, then it calls SuspendThread() on 
itself. Otherwise, the thread decrements the step count, 
returns from the exception filter, and continues 


stepping. 


After the thread is finally halted, the user can resume 
execution of the thread or single-step it again. As with 
breakpoints, when the thread is in the exception filter it 
checks to see if Gemini Lite is running before calling 
SuspendThread(). If the debugger is not present, the 
thread will not stop. This avoids the situation where a 
user requests a single step of a large number of 
instructions, but then exits the debugger before the 
stepping is completed. 


5 Related Tools 


Since the IMAGEHLP.DLL routines only locate global 
symbol names, we needed a set of tools to use with 
Gemini Lite which could show us the layout of 
structures in memory, addresses of individual array 
elements, and addresses of global functions and 
variables. In the UNIX environment, these functions 
are provided by tools like objdump (from GNU) and 
nm. On Windows NT, the Microsoft provided tools to 
do these things (such as dumpbin) are part of Visual 
C++ and cannot be run without it. We developed a 
standalone set of tools to do these things. The 
development was difficult, in part, because Microsoft’s 
compilers emit symbolic information in a proprietary 
format (Code View), and Microsoft does not provide 
any libraries for manipulating this information. We 
generated our own set of routines from Microsoft’s 
symbolic debugging information specification [21]. 


6 Conclusion 


Gemini Lite was used during the development of 
DEFINITY ONE to solve some difficult problems. In 
one case, an uninitialized variable was causing incorrect 
information to be displayed on DEFINITY’s 
administration terminal. We set breakpoints with 
empty action lists both where we knew the code had 
executed and where we thought it should be executing. 
When these breakpoints are hit, Gemini Lite puts a 
message into its output buffer. By looking at the buffer, 


we were able to see where the code failed to branch as 
we thought it should. At that point, we used an action 
list to display a variable that determined where the code 
branched. After seeing that the value in this variable 
could not have been set by the code that had executed, a 


close examination of the code showed that the variable 


had not been initialized. 


Our experience with Gemini Lite suggests some 
enhancements. First, Gemini Lite could be enhanced to 
read CodeView information from the processes it’s 
debugging and maintain its own symbol table. With 
this information, Gemini Lite would have a knowledge 
of variable type information, mapping of source files 
and line numbers to addresses, locations and names of 
local variables in functions, and more information that 
would enable it to be a source level debugger instead of 
an assembly level debugger. A networked client-server 
approach to Gemini Lite has also been proposed which 
would eliminate the need to keep the symbol files 
(.DBG files) on the system being debugged. 
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ABSTRACT 
Increasingly, people will be in situations where there are multiple communicating computing devices that have input / 
output capabilities. For example, people might carry their handheld computer, such as a Windows CE device or a Palm 
Pilot, into a room with a desktop or an embedded computer. The handheld computer can communicate with the PC us- 
ing wired or wireless technologies, and then both computers can be used at the same time. We are investigating many 
ways in which the handheld computer can be used to extend the functions of existing and new applications. For exam- 
ple, the handheld’s screen can be used as a customizable input and output device, to provide various controls for 
desktop applications. The handheld can contain scroll bars, buttons, virtual knobs and menus. It can also display the 
slide notes or a list of slide titles for a presentation, the list of current tasks and windows, and lists of links for web 
browsing. The user can tap on these lists on the handheld to control the PC. Information and control can flow fluidly 
among all the user’s devices, so that there is an integrated environment. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The age of ubiquitous computing [20] is at hand with 
computing devices of different shapes and sizes ap- 
pearing in offices, homes, classrooms, and in people’s 
pockets. Many environments contain embedded com- 
puters and data projectors, including offices, 
classrooms (e.g., [1]), meeting rooms, and even 
homes. One little-studied aspect of these environ- 
ments is how personal, handheld computers will 
interoperate with the desktop computers. More and 
more people are carrying around programmable com- 
puters in the form of Personal Digital Assistants 
(PDAs) such as a Palm Pilot or Windows CE device, 
and even cell-phones and watches are becoming pro- 
grammable. We are researching the question of what 
users can do with their handheld computers in such an 
environment.! 


! This paper uses the terms PDAs and handheld computers inter- 
changeably, since most of the ideas in this paper would equally 
apply to any of these devices. Our research has so far focused on 
using PDAs such as Palm Pilots and Windows CE devices. We 
will use “PC” to refer to the “regular” computer, which might be a 
desktop or laptop computer, or a computer embedded in a room 
with a large wall-mounted display. 


Some researchers have looked at using handheld de- 
vices in group settings to support collaborative work, 
usually with custom applications [1] [6] [13] [15] 
{17] [18] [19]. However, there has been little study 
of how portable devices can work in conjunction with 
the Windows desktop user interface, and with con- 
ventional Windows applications. Most of the research 
and development about handheld computers has fo- 
cused on how they can be used to replace a regular 
computer for when one is not available. The conven- 
tional model for PDAs is that the data is 
“synchronized” with a PC once a day using the sup- 
plied cradle, and otherwise the PDA _ works 
independently. This will soon change. CMU has in- 
stalled a Lucent Wavelan wireless network (which 
implements the IEEE 802.11 wireless standard) 
throughout the campus, in a project called “Wireless 
Andrew” [9]. Many Windows CE handheld com- 
puters can be connected to this wireless network 
using a PCMCIA card (although this is not an ideal 
solution since 802.11 has a high-demand for power 
and drains the batteries quickly). This year, the Blue- 
Tooth standard for small device wireless radio 
communication [8] will finally be available, and most 
PDAs, cell-phones, and other computerized small de- 
vices are expected to support it. Therefore, we expect 
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that connecting the PCs and handhelds together will 
no longer be an occasional event for synchronization. 
Instead, the devices will frequently be in close, inter- 
active communication. We are studying how the 
handheld computer’s display, input mechanisms, and 
processor can be used to enhance the desktop com- 
puter’s application when they are communicating. For 
example, the handheld can provide extra views of the 
data on the PC, and there can be buttons on the hand- 
held that control the PC’s applications. Thus, rather 
that trying to repeat the user’s desktop and desktop 
applications on the handheld, we use the handheld to 
augment and enhance the existing PC. We feel that 
some of these applications may be sufficiently inter- 
esting to warrant buying a PDA (for example, the 
Slideshow Commander discussed below), whereas 
others would mainly provide small incremental bene- 
fits to people who already own a PDA. This paper 
presents an overview of the applications we have cre- 
ated for individual use of handhelds and PCs 
together. 


2. OVERVIEW 

In the “old days,” computers had a variety of input 
switches and knobs. Today, computers are standard- 
ized with a keyboard and a mouse for input, and 
connecting other input devices can be difficult and 
expensive. Although today’s computers have high- 
resolution screens and window managers, users can 
still need extra space to display information. For peo- 
ple who have already purchased a PDA, we want to 
exploit it to provide the benefits of having an extra 
input and output device. For example, Figure 1 shows 
the PDA being used at the same time as the mouse as 
an extra input and output device for the non-dominant 
hand. Note that we are not claiming that a PDA is an 
“ideal” extra input device, or that it is necessarily bet- 
ter than special-purpose extra devices that have been 
created (e.g., [2] [3]). Rather, we observe that people 
do not buy such devices, but they do have a PDA, so 
maybe we can get some of the benefits of the special- 
purpose devices without accruing the costs. 


When the PDA is connected to the PC, we have found 
that the PDA can be used to extend the desktop user 
interface in various ways. It can serve as a customiza- 
ble input device, with “soft” buttons, sliders, menus 
and other controls displayed on the screen. These can 
be made big enough to operate with a finger, even 
with the non-dominant hand (as in Figure 1). We have 
shown that using the non-dominant hand this way is 
effective for certain interaction techniques, such as 
scrolling [12]. The PDA can also be used as an out- 
put device to provide secondary views. This is useful 
when the entire PC screen is engaged and unavail- 


able. For example, during a PowerPoint presentation, 
the PDA can display the notes of the current slide. 
Another use is to display information that should not 
be covered by other windows, such as the Windows’ 
task bar, without sacrificing desktop screen real es- 
tate. Since the interfaces are on a handheld, they can 
be carried with the user, and even used with different 
PCs. Although some of the applications discussed be- 
low might work as a separate window on the main PC 
screen, the advantages of using a separate device are 
that the user can operate the PDA screen with a fin- 
ger, it can be used at the same time as a mouse 
(supporting two-handed input), it can provide addi- 
tional screen space when the PC’s screen is full, and 
it provides an interface that users can take with them 
to use with different computers. 





Figure 1. A PDA in its cradle on the left of the key- 
board, and a person using both the PDA and the 
mouse simultaneously. 


3, APPROACH 

In order to support a variety of mobile devices, each 
running various programs, all attached to a PC run- 
ning many different applications, we provide a central 
dispatcher we call PebblesPC (a later section presents 
the architecture in more detail). Our various PDA ap- 
plications communicate with PebblesPC using a serial 
cable, infrared, Lucent’s Wavelan radio network, 
Symbol’s Spectrum24 radio network, or BlueTooth 
(8]. The appropriate PC-side program is run, which 
interprets the messages from the PDA. Many of the 
applications discussed below interface with conven- 
tional Windows applications, such as Microsoft 
Office. In other cases, we have created new, custom 
applications, for example to support multi-user draw- 
ing (these are discussed elsewhere [13]). 


By interfacing with existing PC applications, we can 
explore how handheld computers can extend conven- 
tional Windows user interfaces, and how the handheld 
might integrate with the user’s existing information 
environment. The goals of the Pebbles programs in- 
clude providing mobile remote control of the PC 
application, moving displays and controls from the 
PC screen onto the handheld, to free up the PC screen 
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for other tasks, and to enable two-handed operation of 
applications, for example so the left hand can be used 
for scrolling. To investigate and demonstrate these 
issues, we have created a wide range of applications. 
The following sections discuss some of the applica- 
tions we have created. 


3.1. Slideshow Commander 

Often when giving presentations from a computer us- 
ing slide show programs such as Microsoft’s 
PowerPoint, the speaker will use notes. These are 
usually printed on paper, which makes them difficult 
to change. The speaker usually clicks on the mouse or 
keyboard to move forward and backward through the 
slides, which means that the speaker must be close to 
the PC. In a study of PowerPoint presentations [5], a 
number of problems were identified, including that 
the speaker often desires to walk away from the pres- 
entation computer to be closer to the audience (and 
some people just like to wander around while talk- 
ing). It can also be awkward to point to and annotate 
the slides using a mouse. Further, people often had 
trouble when trying to navigate to the previous slide 
or to a particular slide. 


The Slideshow Commander application (Figure 2) 
solves these problems by moving some of the display 
and control functions to the PDA. On the PC side, it 
works with Microsoft PowerPoint 97 or 2000 running 
under Windows. The PDA side works with any Win- 
dows CE machine or a Palm Pilot in black-and-white 
or color. Pressing the physical buttons on the Palm 
Pilot, using the scroll wheel on the side of a Windows 
CE palm-size device (Figure 2b), tapping the on- 
screen buttons with the stylus, or else giving a Graffiti 
or Jot gesture using a finger or the stylus, causes the 
slides to advance or go backwards. There are various 
panels on the PDA that support other tasks during a 
presentation. The Scribble panel allows the user to 
point and scribble on a thumbnail picture of the cur- 
rent slide on the PDA (see the top of Figure 2a and 
2c), and have the same marks appear on the main 
screen. For the thumbnail picture to be legible on 
gray-scale PDAs, we have PowerPoint generate a 
“black-and-white” picture of the slide, which removes 
the background. 


The Notes panel (Figure 2a on the bottom, and 2d) 
displays the notes associated with the current slide. 
The notes page is updated whenever the slide is 
changed, so it always displays the notes for the cur- 
rent slide. PowerPoint allows each slide to have 
associated notes that some people use—-especially 
when the slides consist mostly of pictures. Other peo- 
ple put most of their text on the slides as bullet points. 


The Notes view supports both styles of presentations. 
The user can choose whether to display the text that 
appears on the slide itself, the text from the notes as- 
sociated with that slide, or both. 


The Titles panel (see Figure 2b) displays the titles of 
all the slides in the current talk. The currently dis- 
played slide is highlighted, and tapping on a slide 
name changes the presentation to that slide. This 
might be useful for people who have a large slide set 
and want to dynamically choose which slides to use 
for a given talk. Another use is at the end of the talk, 
during questions, to jump back to a specific slide un- 
der discussion. Finally, the Timer panel (Figure 2e) 
displays a timer, which can count up or down or dis- 
play the current time of day. This is useful for timing 
the talk. 


Of all the Pebbles applications, the Slideshow Com- 
mander is probably the most popular. We have 
received many positive comments on it, and the free 
version (which does not have the thumbnail pictures) 
is in wide scale use. The new version is being re- 
leased commercially by Synergy Solutions 


(www.synsolutions.com). 


3.2 Scrollers 

Research [3] [12] [21] has shown that people can 
effectively scroll documents using their non-dominant 
hand instead of using conventional scroll bars. Re- 
cently, there has been a profusion of devices to help 
with scrolling, including the Microsoft IntelliMouse 
and the IBM ScrollPoint mouse. These mechanisms 
all use the dominant hand. Pebble’s scrolling applica- 
tions allow the PDA to be used as a scrolling device 
in either hand. Figure 3 shows some of the scrollers 
we have created. A user study demonstrated that these 
could match or beat scrolling using the mouse with 
conventional scroll bars, and was significantly faster 
than other scrolling mechanisms such as the scroll 
wheel built into mice [12]. As part of the same study, 
we measured how long it takes a person to move from 
the keyboard to acquire input devices, and found that 
the penalty for moving both hands (the left hand to 
the PDA and the right hand to the mouse) is only 
about 15% slower than moving just the right hand to 
the mouse and leaving the left hand on the keyboard. 
The movement time to return to the keyboard was 
only 13% slower. Thus, using the PDA does not pro- 
vide a significant penalty, and can increase the speed 
of scrolling without requiring special-purpose de- 
vices. 


Although these applications were designed to support 
scrolling, they can also be used as an extra, parallel 
input stream from the mouse. For example, in a posi- 
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tioning and resizing task [3], the scroll events can be 
mapped to change the object’s size, which will sup- 
port two-handed operation. In the future, we will be 
experimenting with other tasks that require more than 
two degrees of freedom, such as translation and rota- 
tion in 3-D worlds. 
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Figure 2. The Pebbles Slideshow Commander pro- 
gram. (a) The Scribble and Notes panes running in 
Windows CE on a HP Jornada. (b) The Title panel 
under Windows CE. (c) The full Palm Pilot, with the 
“Scribble” panel at the front. The “Notes” (d) and 
“Timer” (e) panels. Meanwhile, a PC is running 


PowerPoint and a PDA is in continuous two-way 
communication with the PC. 


3.3. Task and Window Switcher 

The Windows desktop provides a “Taskbar” at the 
bottom of the screen to switch among applications. 
Additionally, many Multi-Document Interface (MDI) 
applications have a “Windows” menu item to switch 
among windows in that application. The Switcher ap- 
plication (see Figure 4a) combines both capabilities 
into a single user interface on the PDA. This elimi- 
nates the confusion of which of these very different 
mechanisms to use to get to a desired window, and 
provides a consistent, quick, and always-available 
mechanism that does not use up any valuable real es- 
tate on the main screen. The user can tap on an item 
on the PDA to cause that window to come to the front 
of the PC. Another advantage is that we can option- 
ally group windows by application, even for multiple 
instances of the application. Since Switcher provides 
various ways of organizing the application’s win- 
dows, this can make it easier to find a window. For 
example, if there are multiple instances of Notepad 
running, all the documents from all of them can be 
combined into one alphabetical list, rather than by the 
order they were opened. 





Figure 3. Three scrolling interfaces: (a) Buttons that auto- 
repeat to scroll up and down a line or a page, or left and 
right. (b) A slider, where dragging a finger or stylus in a 
rectangle drags the text the same amount. (c) A virtual rate- 
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controlled joystick, where pressing in the center and mov- 
ing out scrolls the text in that direction at a rate 
proportional to the distance. 
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Figure 4. (a) Task Switcher displays on the PDA the top- 
level tasks and the windows for the selected task. (b) Re- 
mote Clipboard connects the PC’s clipboard and the 
PDA’s. Here is a list of items pasted from the PC, which 
can be copied back to the PC or to another PDA applica- 
tion. The “Open” button causes the selected file or URL to 
be opened on the PC. (c) Web Assistant displays the links 
on the current page. Clicking on a link causes the browser 
to go to that page. The list of links is only updated when 
the Refresh button is hit. For images that are links, the “alt” 
text is displayed in square brackets next to the word “Im- 
age” but if there is no “alt” text, then the URL is displayed 
instead. 


3.4 Remote Clipboard 

PDAs generally have some sort of synchronization 
mechanism to keep the information on the PDA con- 
sistent with a PC. However, the process is somewhat 
inconvenient and time consuming. For example, on 
the Palm Pilot you need to HotSync, which copies all 
applications’ data that have changed. This is inappro- 
priate if you want to just transfer a small amount of 
data, especially if it is to someone else’s PC, to whom 
one does not want to give all of one’s personal data. 
To provide a quicker way to copy small amounts of 
data between the PDA and the PC, we developed 
Remote Clipboard [10], which connects together the 
clipboards of the PC and the PDA. Whenever the user 





copies or cuts text on either machine, it can be pasted 
on the other. Using this familiar interaction technique, 
users can easily transfer information among many 
kinds of machines, devices and applications. 


File names or URLs can also be pasted onto the PDA, 
and the Open button on the PDA will cause the PC to 
open the application associated with the file, or open 
the web page in the default browser. This allows in- 
formation on the PC to be copied to the PDA either 
by value or by reference. If the user copies the infor- 
mation itself and pastes it to the PDA, this 
corresponds to passing the information “by value.” If 
the user copies the filename or URL of the informa- 
tion, then it is passed “by reference.” The Remote 
Clipboard PDA application (see Figure 4b) provides 
one place to store the data on the PDA, but the infor- 
mation can be pasted and copied from any PDA 
application, including the address book, scheduler, 
MemoPad, etc. In the future, we will investigate 
transferring richer information than just text. For ex- 
ample, it would be convenient to quickly sketch ideas 
on the PDA, and paste the pictures onto the PC to use 
as notes or as templates for more careful drawings. 


3.5 Web Assistant 

Research [4] and experience show that web browsing 
often takes on a “hub and spoke” style, where the user 
frequently returns to a main index page in order to 
find the next out-link to click on. Examples include 
the results of a search, and table of contents and maps 
of web sites and on-line documents. The Web Assis- 
tant application aids in these tasks by allowing links 
from the “hub” page to be copied to the PDA. 


Figure 4c shows a view of the list of links on the 
PDA. Clicking on any link causes the web browser on 
the PC to switch to the specified page. Note that this 
does not automatically refill the PDA display with the 
links from the new page—it continues to show the 
original set of links so the user can easily move from 
link to link. Pressing the Refresh button refills the 
PDA page with the current page’s links. 


Many web pages are filled with irrelevant links. For 
example, a search results page can easily have more 
advertisement links than results. Therefore, the user 
can select a region of the browser text and only copy 
the links from that region onto the PDA. In the future, 
we expect to integrate more intelligent parsing tech- 
nology [11] into the Web Assistant so the useful links 
can be selected and copied more automatically. 


3.6 Shortcutter 
The Shortcutter application combines many of the 
features of the previous utilities to allow users to cre- 
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ate custom panels of “shortcut” buttons, sliders, 
knobs, and pads to control any PC application. The 
buttons can be big enough to hit with a finger, or tiny 
so that many will fit on a screen. The Shortcutter can 
provide customizable interfaces on the PDA even for 
applications that do not have a customization facility 
on the PC. Since these are on the PDA, you can take 
them with you and use them even on other people’s 
computers. In edit mode, users can draw panels and 
assign an action to each item in the panel. Switching 
to run mode, the items will perform their actions. 
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(d) 
Figure 5. Panels created with Shortcutter. (a) A nu- 
meric keypad, (b) a collection of scrollers and a knob, 
(c) buttons for controlling any of a set of compilers, 
(d) a gesture pad and two rows of small buttons, (e) a 
controller for the WinAmp PC program, and (f) a 
panel for browsing in Internet Explorer. 


We have defined several kinds of widgets that can be 
added to panels: 


« Buttons: The user can assign a label, and use vari- 
ous shapes and patterns. Buttons can be specified to 
auto-repeat if the user presses and holds on them, 
or to only execute once per tap. Pressing a button 
invokes one of the actions listed below. 


e Scrolling Widget: The vertical and horizontal slid- 
ers and the rate-control joystick scroller (see Figure 
3) are also available in the Shortcutter (see Figure 
5b which includes two sliders, a rate-control joy- 
stick in the center, and some scroll buttons). 
Scrolling is implemented on the PC by sending 
WM_HSCROLL and WM_VSCROLL messages to 
the foreground window. 


e Mouse Pad: This supplies a rectangular area 
within which the user drags the stylus to perform 
mouse movements. It works like a trackpad on 
some laptops. Mouse events are inserted in the 
Windows event queue with the mouse_event API. 


e Gesture Pad: This item allows users to give ges- 
tures such as those used in previous studies [2]. 
Figure 5d shows the gesture pad with icons for the 
nine supported gestures: tap (dot), strokes in four 
directions, and back-and-forth strokes in four direc- 
tions. Each of these gestures can be assigned a 
different action. In the future, we might support 
more elaborate gestures or even user-trainable ges- 
tures. 


e Knobs: For knob widgets, the user can specify one 
action to be generated when the user makes a 
clockwise gesture and another for counter- 
clockwise. These actions are repeatedly sent as the 
gesture continues, to give the effect of “turning” the 
knob. For example, a keyboard key that increments 
a value (such as the “+” key in Quicken, or a string 
like ‘+1=“* for a calculator) might be assigned to 
one direction and decrementing to the other direc- 
tion. Since this is a general facility, any action can 
be used. Figure 5b shows a knob for zooming. 


For many of these widgets, the user can choose any of 
the following actions: 


e Key: Send any PC keyboard key to the PC as if the 
user had typed it, including function and other spe- 
cial keys and modifiers such as Control and Alt. 
This action is implemented by inserting keystrokes 
in the Windows event queue with the keybd_event 
API. This action makes it easy to create a panel like 
a numeric keypad (Figure 5a) that might be useful 
with laptops that do not have one. Anything that 
can be invoked using keyboard keys (menu items, 
etc.) can be easily assigned to a Shortcutter button. 


e String: Send a string to the PC as if the user had 
typed it on the keyboard. This action is imple- 
mented by inserting each character of the string as 
if it were a keystroke. This might be useful for cre- 
ating buttons that serve as abbreviations, or as input 
to the PC during a macro. 


e Open File/URL: To tell the PC to open a file in its 
application, or to go to a specified page in a 
browser. This action is implemented by passing 
filename or URL to the Windows ShellExecute 
API. 


e Run Application: Causes an application to be run, 
given an executable filename and optional com- 
mand-line arguments. The user can specify whether 
to run a new instance of the application (using the 
WinExec API) or switch to the application if it is 
already running. The user can specify the executa- 
ble filename of an application, possibly by finding 
the executable for the application, or a shortcut to it 
possibly in the Start Menu or on the desktop. An- 
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other, often more convenient way is to ask Short- 
cutter to determine the executable filename of a 
running application. On Windows platforms that 
support the Toolhelp32 API (Windows 95 and 
Windows 2000), Shortcutter finds the executable 
by calling CreateToolhelp32Snapshot to get infor- 
mation about the running process. On other 
platforms (specifically NT 4), Shortcutter injects it- 
self in the address space of the running process 
with a window hook in order to call the GetMod- 
uleFilename API. Shortcutter uses this same 
technique to switch to a running application, by 
enumerating windows and searching for a window 
created by the given executable filename. 


Scrolling: Causes the foreground window to scroll 
horizontally or vertically, by lines or pages. This 
action is implemented by sending WM_HSCROLL 
and WM_VSCROLL messages. 


Switch Panel: The user can create a button that 
goes to a particular panel. This does not send any- 
thing to the PC. The black buttons on the right of 
Figures 5a and 5b switch between these two panels. 


Mouse Button: This is for sending mouse button 
events, such as left or right buttons down and dou- 
ble-clicking. Parameters include the modifier keys, 
if any (to support events like SHIFT-CLICK). 
Mouse buttons are simulated by calling the Win- 
dows mouse_event API. 


Recorded Event: This action is created by re- 
cording the next WM_COMMAND message sent 
by a menu item or toolbar button, using a global 
windows hook. When the action is invoked later, it 
replays the message to the current foreground win- 
dow. This allows items on the PDA to perform 
actions that may not have a keyboard equivalent in 
the application, such as changing modes in a draw- 
ing program. Some menus and toolbars cannot be 
recorded in this fashion, however, either because 
they do not use WM_COMMAND messages, or 
because the messages must be sent to a window 
other than the main application window. 


Macro: This allows a sequence of the above ac- 
tions to be associated with an item. Note that these 
macros can operate across multiple PC applica- 
tions. Macros can invoke other macros, which 
supports procedural abstraction. 


Wait for User: This pops up a window with a but- 
ton that waits for the user to tap OK. It is only 
really useful in macros. A string can be displayed 
on the PDA to instruct the user what is expected. A 
cancel button aborts the operation of the macro. 


e Application-Specific: An item can have multiple 
actions associated with it, where each action is spe- 
cific to a different PC application. Then, if the 
button is pressed, Shortcutter checks which PC ap- 
plication is in the foreground (using the techniques 
described above under Run Application), and 
chooses the appropriate action. This can provide a 
uniform, virtual interface to a set of applications 
that perform the same function but have disparate 
interfaces. An example use for this is that we use a 
variety of programming environments that unfortu- 
nately have different key assignments for actions 
and are not customizable. We created a panel of 
application-specific buttons that send the appropri- 
ate key for the current environment (see Figure Sc). 
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(a) (b) 
Figure 6. (a) The editing mode of Shortcutter with 
the Back button selected. (b) Setting the properties of 
the Back button so when you click on the Back button 
at run-time, it sends to the PC the keystroke Alt-left- 
arrow. 


The panels are constructed on the PDA by switching 
into “Edit Mode” (see Figure 6a). This supplies a 
conventional direct-manipulation editor, where but- 
tons can be simply drawn, and their labels and 
properties assigned. The property sheet for a button is 
shown in Figure 6b. For the more complicated ac- 
tions, other forms are used. 


To make Shortcutter even more useful we allow the 
hardware (physical) buttons on the PDA to be 
mapped to any action. Panels and items can be stored 
on the PC and reused, and useful ones can be easily 
shared. Users can design buttons that are large 
enough to be hit with a finger (as in Figures 4 and 5), 
or very small so many items can fit on a panel and 
can be invoked using the stylus (as in the bottom of 
Figure 5d). The result is a very flexible and useful 
application with which users can create many interest- 
ing personalized shortcuts that might make their 
everyday use of a PC more effective. 
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Figure 7. The Pebbles architecture. 


4. ARCHITECTURE 

The general architecture of Pebbles is shown in Fig- 
ure 7. The main components are client programs 
running on (one or more) PDAs, server programs 
running on the PC, and PebblesPC, a PC program that 
mediates between clients and servers. These compo- 
nents communicate using a flexible message protocol 
we have designed. 


4.1. Clients 

Client programs run on handheld devices. Most of 
our applications run on both Palm and Windows CE 
devices. Multiple handhelds can be connected to the 
same PC, enabling not only multi-user applications 
but also the single-user, multi-device applications de- 
scribed in this paper. We generally assume that a 
handheld device can run only one program at a time. 
(This assumption is always true on the Palm, but on 
Windows CE a program can continue to run in the 
background, although you cannot see it.) Thus we 
make no allowances for multiplexing a serial connec- 
tion between multiple simultaneously active client 
programs. The user is free to switch among client 
programs at any time, however. 


4.2 Servers 

Server programs run on the Windows PC. Our archi- 
tecture supports two kinds of servers. The first kind 
uses plugins, which are dynamic link libraries (DLLs) 
loaded into PebblesPC’s address space. Each plugin 
runs in its own thread to avoid blocking PebblesPC, 
and each plugin thread has a private Windows mes- 
sage queue. Windows messages are used to 
communicate between the plugin and PebblesPC. The 
second kind of server is a separate process, running 
either on the same PC or a remote host, and commu- 
nicating with PebblesPC through a network socket. 


Servers perform their operation in various ways, with 
various levels of application independence. For ex- 
ample, the Slideshow Commander server interacts 
directly with PowerPoint through OLE Automation. 


heyitrokes, moute click, Windows mewarent 


This kind of server clearly requires significant knowl- 
edge of the application being controlled. At the other 
extreme, the Scroller server simulates scrolling by 
inserting keystrokes and Windows messages into the 
standard Windows event stream. This kind of server 
need not know anything about the Windows applica- 
tions that eventually receive the input events. 


4.3. PebblesPC 

PebblesPC acts as both a naming service and a mes- 
sage router. A server makes itself available to clients 
by connecting to PebblesPC and registering its name. 
For plugin servers, this happens automatically when 
PebblesPC loads the plugin’s DLL, and the server’s 
name is derived from the DLL filename. Clients con- 
nect to a server by first connecting to PebblesPC and 
requesting a server name (such as “Slideshow Com- 
mander’”). If a server by that name is available, then 
PebblesPC makes a virtual connection between the 
client and the server, routing messages back and 
forth. PebblesPC allows clients and servers to connect 
through heterogeneous I/O interfaces, including serial 
ports, infrared, network sockets, and Windows mes- 
sage passing. PebblesPC handles the low-level details 
of each interface. 


4.4 Message Protocol 

Clients and servers communicate using an asynchro- 
nous message protocol designed to be simple, 
lightweight, and easy to implement. Low overhead is 
vital because many Pebbles applications use the 
handheld as a pointing device, which sends frequent 
update messages over a low-bandwidth channel (such 
as a serial port). Each message consists of a 1-byte 
command field (indicating the type of message), a 2- 
byte length field (extensible to 4 bytes if necessary), 
and a data field. Several command values are re- 
served for PebblesPC functions, such as registering 
client and server names, requesting a connection to a 
server, and closing a connection. Messages with other 
command values are passed unchanged between cli- 
ent and server, allowing the command to have an 
arbitrary meaning. For example, the Slideshow Com- 
mander application uses various command codes for 
requesting slides, changing the current slide, and 
sending slide titles, text, and thumbnail images. These 
messages can be sent directly through the serial cable 
or infrared, or else the messages can be sent over a 
TCP stream for network connections. 


We have developed libraries for the Palm Pilot, Win- 
dows CE and Windows operating systems that 
implement the Pebbles protocol for various I/O inter- 
faces, including serial, infrared, network sockets, and 
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Windows messages. This makes creating new Pebbles 
applications relatively easy. 


5. RELATED WORK 

The Xerox ParcTab [19] project investigated using 
small handheld devices at the same time as other 
computers. The ParcTab was used to investigate some 
aspects of remote cursors and informal voting about 
how well the speaker was doing. These applications 
are more closely related to the groupware Pebbles 
applications discussed in our previous paper [13]. 
One application allowed ParcTab to be scripted in 
Tcl/Tk to create applications that performed such 
functions as moving forward and backwards in a 
Tcl/Tk presentation manager, controlling the stylus to 
move the PCs cursor, remotely controlling a camera, 
creating postit notes on a PC, controlling Mosaic, and 
switching among X11 windows on Unix [15]. 


Rekimoto has studied a number of ways to use a PDA 
along with other computers. For example, Pick-And- 
Drop [16] and HyperDragging [18] are new ways to 
move information among different devices, which are 
related to (but different from) our cut-and-paste 
multi-machine model. The M-Pad system [17] sup- 
ports multiple users collaborating with PDAs and a 
large whiteboard, which is similar to our multi-user 
application [13]. The large body of work on multi- 
modal user interfaces (e.g., [14]) typically combines 
direct manipulation with gestures and speech, but 
does not typically discuss the use of a hand-held de- 
vice with a PC. 


There have been many investigations of using both 
hands at the same time to control a computer. For ex- 
ample, an early study [3] showed that people could 
effectively scroll and change objects’ size with the 
left hand while positioning with the right hand, and 
that many people operated both devices at the same 
time. Another study investigated how accurately ges- 
tures could be drawn with the non-dominant hand on 
a small touchpad mounted on top of a mouse [2]. 
Cross-application macros, such as provided by Short- 
cutter have been available in other applications. 
However, Shortcutter adds several new kinds of ac- 
tions to the script, and the ability to keep the scripts 
ona PDA that can be easily transported. 


Other groups are studying the use of Palm Pilots in 
various settings, where they are not connected to a 
PC. For example, NotePals synchronizes people’s in- 
dependent notes after a meeting [6], and Georgia 
Tech’s “Classroom 2000” project [1] is studying the 
use of handheld computers in classrooms. For PDAs 
connected to a PC, our previous paper [13] discusses 


the use of multiple PDAs connected to a PC to sup- 
port meetings. After the release of an earlier version 
our of Slideshow Commander for the presenter, a dif- 
ferent group created a system with similar capabilities 
aimed at helping the audience members who have a 
PDA [7]. The current work shows that a PDA can be 
equally useful for a single person as an extension to 
the Windows user interface for desktop applications, 
and discusses the various ways we have extended the 
PC desktop user interface using the PDA. 


6. STATUS AND FUTURE WORK 

All of the applications discussed here are available 
for downloading off the World-Wide Web at 
http://www.cs.cmu.edu/~pebbles. These applications 
have been downloaded over 15,000 times. The new- 
est version of Slideshow Commander is available 
commercially from Synergy Solutions 
(www.synsolutions.com). Third parties are also pick- 
ing up on our architecture. For example, a 
commercial company, Iron Creek Software, used our 
architecture to build a Palm interface to the popular 
WinAmp PC program for playing MP3 and other 
digital music. Figure Se shows a Shortcutter WinAmp 
controller, but the Iron Creek version also supports 
downloading and rearranging play-lists on the PDA. 


Current work in our project is focusing on two areas: 
mixing private and public information, and classroom 
use. In many public meetings, it is useful for indi- 
viduals to privately get on their handheld more details 
about publicly displayed information on a wall dis- 
play. Alternatively, users might have additional 
details on their handheld that they want to combine 
with the public record. We are exploring how to make 
this information flow be fluid and natural. Another 
important area of work will be on transitioning some 
of these applications to the classroom. For example, 
the Slideshow Commander might broadcast to all the 
audience’s computers the thumbnail picture and the 
notes of the current slide, to facilitate notetaking and 
understanding. 


In general, we will continue to explore the many ways 
that PDAs can be used at the same time as desktop 
computers to enhance the user’s effectiveness. Sur- 
prisingly, this is an area that has received very little 
study. As the communication mechanisms improve, 
and handheld computers become more capable and 
ubiquitous, it will be increasingly important to con- 
sider how the users’ mobile devices can interoperate 
with the stationary computers in the environment. The 
research described here presents a number of ways in 
which the conventional Windows user interface can 
be extended using mobile devices. 
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Abstract 


Microsoft Office, the most popular office productiv- 
ity suite, produces large documents that can result 
in long download latencies for platforms with lim- 
ited bandwidth. To reduce latency and improve 
the user’s experience, these documents need to be 
adapted for transmission on a limited-bandwidth 
network. 


To identify opportunities for adaptation, we charac- 
terize documents created by three popular applica- 
tions from the Microsoft Office suite: Word, Pow- 
erPoint, and Excel. Our study encompasses over 
12,500 documents retrieved from 935 different Web 
sites. 


Our main conclusions are: 1) Microsoft Office 
documents are large and require adaptation on 
bandwidth-limited clients; 2) embedded objects and 
images account for the majority of the data in these 
documents, with image types being the most popu- 
lar non-text content, suggesting that adaptation ef- 
forts should focus on these elements; 3) compression 
considerably reduces the size of these documents; 
and 4) the internal structure of these documents 
(pages, slides, or sheets) can be used to download 
elements on demand and reduce user-perceived la- 
tency. 


1 Introduction 


Microsoft Office is the most popular productivity 
suite for creating documents. Its popularity derives, 
to some extent, from its ability to create compound 
documents that include data from more than one 


application. The potentially large size of these docu- 
ments results in long download and upload latencies 
for mobile clients accessing the documents through 
bandwidth-limited links [3, 11, 22]. To reduce la- 
tency and improve the user’s experience, compound 
documents and the applications that operate on 
them need to adapt to the available bandwidth. 


To identify opportunities for adapting compound 
documents we need to understand their main char- 
acteristics. However, most studies of content types, 
especially those done on the Web [4, 21, 23, 24] 
have consistently ignored compound documents or 
treated them as opaque data streams, ignoring the 
rich internal structure that can be used to enhance 
bandwidth adaptation. In this paper we present 
an analysis of Office compound documents down- 
loaded from the Web. We focus on those charac- 
teristics of Office documents that have implications 
for bandwidth-limited clients, and identify opportu- 
nities for adaptation. Although we report our find- 
ings with an emphasis on bandwidth-limited clients, 
we believe that these results will be useful for of- 
fice suite designers and people interested in working 
with compound documents in general. 


We undertook this study as part of our Puppeteer 
project, which uses component-based technology to 
adapt applications for different operating environ- 
ments. Puppeteer is well suited for adapting com- 
pound documents that include data generated by 
several software components. By exposing the hi- 
erarchy of component data in the compound docu- 
ment, and making calls to the run-time APIs that 
the components expose, Puppeteer adapts applica- 
tions without changing their source code. In con- 
trast, traditional adaptation approaches have not 
been successful for applications that operate on 
compound documents mainly because the complex 
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and proprietary nature of these applications thwarts 
source code modifications [9, 10] and the inclu- 
sion of several complex data types, usually embed- 
ded in a single file, makes system-based adaptation 
hard [12, 18, 20). 


For this paper, we studied compound documents 
generated by three popular applications of the Office 
suite: Word, PowerPoint, and Excel. We chose to 
focus on Office applications based on four factors. 
First, Office is the most widely-used productivity 
suite. Moreover, a significant number of Microsoft 
Office documents are available on the Web, enabling 
us to gather the data for our experiments. Sec- 
ond, the Office file formats, although proprietary, 
are reasonably well documented. Third, the Office 
applications are highly integrated with each other 
and have published run-time APIs that can be used 
by Puppeteer to adapt the applications. Fourth, 
Office 2000 supports two native file formats: the 
proprietary OLE-based binary format and a new 
XML format. By using Office 2000 to convert old 
files to the new XML format, we can compare the 
tradeoffs of using a proprietary binary-based file for- 
mat against a modern standards-based text format, 
both as intermediate formats suitable for document 
editing, and as publishing formats, suitable only for 
reading. 


Although we concentrate exclusively on Office doc- 
uments, we believe that our results apply to com- 
pound documents generated by other productivity 
suites. Since most of these suites support roughly 
the same features (embedding, images, etc), and 
document content is driven largely by user needs, 
it is likely that the main characteristics of docu- 
ments produced by various productivity suites (e.g. 
distribution of document size, percentage that have 
images, number of pages, slides, etc.) would be sim- 
ilar. 


We downloaded over 12,500 documents, comprising 
over 4 GB of data, from 935 different sites. Our 
main results are: 


1. Office documents are large, with average sizes 
of 196 KB, 891 KB, and 115 KB for Word, 
PowerPoint and Excel respectively. Their large 
sizes suggest a need for adaptation in low band- 
width situations. 


2. Office documents are component rich. 18.19% 
of Word documents and 46.38% of PowerPoint 
documents have at least one embedded compo- 
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nent. Images were the most common compo- 
nent type. 


3. In large documents, images and components 
account for the majority of the data, suggest- 
ing that they should be the main target of the 
adaptation effort. 


4. For small documents, the XML format pro- 
duces much larger documents than OLE. For 
large documents, there is little difference. 


5. Compression considerably reduces the size of 
documents in both formats. Moreover, once 
compressed there is no significant difference in 
the sizes of the two file formats. 


6. XML formats are easier to parse and manipu- 
late than the OLE-binary formats. 


The rest of this document is organized as follows. 
Section 2 provides some background on compound 
documents and their enabling technology. We also 
discuss relevant characteristics of the three Office 
applications that we use in this study. Section 3 de- 
scribes the documents we used in our experiments. 
Section 4 presents our experimental results. Sec- 
tion 5 discusses the relevance of our findings to other 
productivity suites. Finally, section 6 discusses our 
conclusions. 


2 Background 


To its user, a compound document appears to be 
a single unit of information, but in fact it can con- 
tain elements created by different applications. A 
compound document could, for instance, consist of 
a spreadsheet and several images embedded into a 
text document. 


In the general case, every data type in a compound 
document (spreadsheet, text, image, sound, etc.) 
is created and managed by a different application. 
The different applications used to create the docu- 
ment can be thought of as software components that 
provide services that are invoked to create, edit, and 
display the compound document. 


In the remainder of this section we review the tech- 
nologies used by Office to enable compound docu- 
ments. We start with an overview of COM, OLE, 
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and Automation. We then talk about the two na- 
tive file formats supported by Office. Finally, we 
present a taxonomy of components found in Office 
applications. 


2.1 COM, OLE and Automation 


Office compound documents are based on the Com- 
ponent Object Model (COM) [5] and the Object 
Linking and Embedding (OLE) [6] standards, which 
govern the interactions between the various software 
components used to create compound documents. 


COM enables software components to export well- 
defined interfaces and interact with one another. 
In COM, software components implement their ser- 
vices as one or more COM objects. Every object 
implements one or more interfaces, each of which 
exports a number of methods. COM components 
communicate by invoking these methods. 


OLE is a set of standard COM interfaces that en- 
able users to create compound document by linking 
and embedding objects (components) into container 
applications, hence the name OLE. 


Automation is an OLE technology, which enables 
third party applications to remotely control Of 
fice applications. Puppeteer adapts applications, to 
a large extent, by invoking Automation interfaces 
to modify application behavior when executing on 
bandwidth limited platforms. For example, using 
Automation interfaces, Puppeteer can adapt a large 
PowerPoint presentation by loading only a couple 
of slides, instead of the full presentation, before re- 
turning control to the user. While the user works 
on these slides, Puppeteer loads the remaining slides 
in the background, and as new slides become avail- 
able, it instructs PowerPoint to append them to the 
presentation. 


2.2 File formats 


Office 2000 supports two native file formats: the tra- 
ditional OLE-based binary format (hereafter, “OLE 
archive”) and a new XML-based format. The OLE 
archives [13, 14, 15] rely on the OLE Structured 
Storage Interface (SSI) to provide a unified view 
of the compound document in a single file. SSI 
implements an abstraction similar to a file system 
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Figure 1: Word archive. The figure shows two em- 
bedded objects, an Excel chart and a PowerPoint 
slide, each stored in a separate SSI storage. 


within a single file. It supports two types of ob- 
jects: storages and streams. Storages are analogous 
to directories and contain streams or more storages. 
Streams are analogous to files and contain the com- 
ponents’ data. Office applications vary in the way 
they use the OLE SSI to store embedded objects. 
Word and Excel, for instance, use a separate storage 
for every embedded component, making the compo- 
nent structure of the document visible to the OLE 
SSI. For example, figure 1 shows the structure of 
a Word archive with two embedded components. 
Notice how Word keeps each embedded object in a 
separate SSI storage. In contrast, PowerPoint com- 
presses embedded object native data and stores it 
in the main application stream. While this strategy 
increases document compression, it limits the abil- 
ity of third-party applications to manipulate com- 
ponents within a PowerPoint document. 


The new XML format [17] provides a more browser- 
friendly option for storing Office documents. While 
an OLE archive appears as a single file, an XML 
document appears as an entire directory of XML 
files, approximately one per component, image, or 
slide. The current implementation of Office sup- 
ports two forms of XML output: a compact low- 
fidelity representation that can be read by browsers 
but cannot be edited by Office tools, and a larger 
high quality representation that supports editing. 
In this study we focus on the latter XML represen- 
tation because it is semantically comparable to the 
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OLE archive. 


Aside from the number of files that they use, the 
two file formats differ mostly in their representa- 
tion of text and formating information. Images and 
embedded component native data have similar rep- 
resentation in both formats, with the caveat that 
component data in the XML-based format is stored 
in a compressed OLE archive. Moreover, both for- 
mats keep in persistent storage two versions of the 
OLE components they embed. The first one consists 
of the embedded component’s native data, which is 
used to initialize the component. This data is cre- 
ated and managed by the component itself. The 
second representation is a cached image of the state 
of the component the last time it was instantiated. 
This image, although created by the component, is 
managed by the container application. This image 
serves two purposes. First, it allows the document 
to be rendered quickly, since the code that under- 
stands the component’s specific type need not be 
executed until the user wishes to modify the com- 
ponent. Second, the cached image allows the doc- 
ument to be rendered even on systems where some 
component types are not installed. 


There is a significant difference in the way Office 
supports these two file formats. Office is able to load 
OLE archives incrementally over a random access 
file system. In contrast, XML documents must be 
read in their entirety before control is returned to 
the user, leading to higher latencies for opening and 
storing XML-based documents. 


2.3. Component taxonomy 


Conceptually, Office documents may have up to 
three classes of components: images, OLE-based 
embedded components, and virtual components. 
Images are graphic data that are stored and ma- 
nipulated directly by the application. This includes 
the cached versions of any embedded components 
and any graphic data that the application manip- 
ulates directly. OLE-based embedded components 
are data created using a separate application, as 
described above. Among the most common types 
of embedded components are components that im- 
plement image types. To differentiate these image 
types (which are created by a separate application, 
and hence a type of component) from the primitive 
images managed by the application we will use the 
term “image components.” Finally, virtual compo- 
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Table 1: Data set. This table presents for each ap- 
plication, the number of documents and the number 
of Web sites from which they originated. 


nents are objects that are not implemented as OLE- 
based components but that are perceived by the user 
as separate entities (7.e., pages in Word, slides in 
PowerPoint, and sheets in Excel). 


3 Data set 


We collected Word, PowerPoint, and Excel docu- 
ments from the Web. First, we used the AltaVista 
search engine [1] to obtain an initial set of URLs. In 
the first two weeks of October 1999, we searched for 
pages having links to files with suffixes we were in- 
terested in (doc, ppt, and xls). For example, we 
used the query link:ppt domain:edu to search for 
HTML pages in the edu domain that have links 
to PowerPoint documents. Then, we used GNU 
Weet [19] to recursively retrieve documents from 
our initial search results. 


The reliance on a search engine to obtain the docu- 
ments raises the question of the set representativity. 
On one hand, a search engine is likely to produce re- 
sults that are dependent on the popularity of certain 
pages and documents, skewing the distribution to- 
wards these particular document types and produc- 
ing a non-random set of documents. On the other 
hand we observe that our documents are fairly well 
distributed among domains, covering a wide range 
of user types. Moreover, the shape of the document 
size plots of section 4.1 and their close fit to the 
power-law distribution are similar to the results ob- 
tained by Cunha et. al. [7] in a study of client-based 
traces covering over half a million user requests for 
WWW documents. 


All downloaded documents were in the binary OLE 
archive format. Because Office file formats vary 
from one version of Office to another, we first. con- 
verted all our data to the Office 2000 formats. We 
removed documents that appeared to be corrupt or 
were not actually Office documents. The doc suf- 
fix, in particular, tends to be used by many appli- 
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Figure 2: Size distribution of Word, PowerPoint, 
and Excel documents. Shown are documents with 
sizes up to 180 KB. 


cations other than Microsoft Word. We also elimi- 
nated duplicates, removing approximately 5% of our 
data set. 


We converted all the data to Office 2000 formats 
and we obtained the XML-based representation us- 
ing Office’s OLE Automation interfaces [16]. We 
wrote a simple Java application that uses OLE Au- 
tomation to remotely control Office applications to 
perform data conversions. 


Table 1 shows a summary of the documents. For 
each application, it presents the number of docu- 
ments, and the number of Web sites from which 
they originated. 


4 Experimental results 


This section presents statistics we have measured for 
Office documents and the components within them. 
Based on these statistics, we identify opportunities 
for adapting the documents to bandwidth limited 
clients. 


4.1 Document size 


Table 2 shows general statistics for Word, Power- 
Point, and Excel documents!. The most striking 


1The document size measurements for table 2 and figures 2 
and 3 are based on the raw documents retrieved from the Web 


Application 
PowerPoint Excel 


891.48 | 115.02 
2145.35 | 438.70 


Table 2: Document size statistics. 


Statistic Word 


196.24 
528.44 


average (KB) 
stdev (KB) 





aspects of the data are the large average size of the 
documents and the large standard deviations of our 
sample. 


Figure 2 shows the size distribution of Word, Pow- 
erPoint, and Excel documents. The histogram plots 
documents with sizes up to 180 KB. We observe 
that the distributions have the same general shape: 
a cluster around a common small value with a fairly 
long tail. 


Figure 3 characterizes the distributions’ tails by 
plotting document size frequencies for documents 
larger than 100 KB on a log-log scale. The linear 
fit? of the transformed data (y ~ 271-7124) with 
R? = 0.8938 suggests that the tail of the size dis- 
tribution closely follows a power-law distribution, 
which is consistent with the large standard devia- 
tions of Table 2. The log-log scale histograms for 
the individual Word, PowerPoint, and Excel docu- 
ments are not shown here since they are all simi- 
lar to the cumulative distribution, with linear fits 
of yw a7} 5284 oy 1-882 y A 17485 and 
R? = 0.8612, R? = 0.8352, and R? = 0.8226, re- 
spectively. 


Interestingly, these results are similar to the findings 
of Cunha et. al. [7] where the size of HTML-based 
Web documents was found to follow the power-law 
distribution. However, while Cunha et. al. found 
that most HTML documents are quite small (usu- 
ally between 256 and 512 bytes), Office documents 
tend to be much larger. Common sizes of Word 
and Excel documents size range from 12 KB to 
24 KB, and common PowerPoint documents range 
from 48 KB to 80 KB. 


4.2 Size breakdown 


Figure 4 shows the breakdown of document sizes for 
Word documents. For every size category it shows 


rather than the normalized Office 2000 translations described 
in Section 3. 

2 R? value ranges from 0 to 1 and reveals how closely the 
estimated trendline approximates the actual data. The closer 
the value is to 1, the better the estimate. 
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Figure 3: Size distribution of larger Office docu- 
ments on a log-log scale. Document size frequencies 
are measured with 16384 byte bins. 


the contributions of text, formatting information, 
embedded objects, and images to the documents 
size. We measured similar breakdowns for Power- 
Point and Excel document, but because of space 
concerns we do not include them in this paper. The 
PowerPoint documents showed a similar trend to 
that of figure 4, while in Excel documents the text 
component accounts for over 95% of the document 
size in all the size categories. 


Figure 4 show that small Word documents are dom- 
inated by text and formatting information. For 
larger Word documents, however, image and embed- 
ded component data become the prevalent contrib- 
utors to document size. This data strongly suggests 
that efforts to improve access to compound docu- 
ments should focus on the image and the embedded 
component data. 


One possible optimization would be to remove the 
embedded component native data from documents 
that are fetched exclusively for reading. As de- 
scribed in section 2.2, this data is only necessary 
when editing an embedded component. Users are 
still able to display the document using the cached 
image of the component. We measured the savings 
of this schema and found that it would lead to a 
reduction in bandwidth requirements for Word and 
PowerPoint documents as high as 35% and 21%, re- 
spectively. PowerPoint documents show less poten- 
tial benefit because PowerPoint compresses its com- 
ponents data before storing it in the OLE archive, 
whereas Word does not use compression. 
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Figure 4: Size breakdown of Word documents. The 
plot shows that as documents get bigger, images and 
embedded component data account for most of the 
document’s size. 


4.3. Comparing OLE archives and XML 


The results of our comparison are shown in table 3 
and figures 5, 6, and 7. The data reveals that the 
XML representation can be significantly larger, re- 
quiring up to five times more space. XML efficiency 
is particularly low for small files, which according 
to our data are the most prevalent. However, XML 
efficiency improves dramatically as documents get 
larger. 


To understand this, we must consider what hap- 
pens when a document is converted from an OLE 
archive to XML. Text and formatting represented 
in XML takes more space than in Microsoft’s inter- 
nal representation. This explains the inefficiency of 
XML for small files. However, the XML conversion 
compresses embedded component data. PowerPoint 
already compresses its embedded component data, 
but Word and Excel do not. Because larger docu- 
ments tend to be mostly images and components 
(see Figure 4), the XML representation becomes 
more efficient for large documents, and is even more 
efficient than the OLE archive for Word documents 
larger than 1 MB. Excel documents are primarily 
text and are most efficiently represented as OLE 
archives. 


4.4 Compression 


For the OLE archives, we compressed the document 
by applying gzip to the OLE archive. For the XML 
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Figure 5: Size distribution of Word documents, 
with and without compression, for OLE archive and 
XML formats. Sizes are normalized by the size of 
the uncompressed OLE archive. 
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Figure 6: Size distribution of PowerPoint docu- 
ments, with and without compression, for OLE 
archive and XML formats. Sizes are normalized by 
the size of the uncompressed OLE archive. 


format, which uses several files, we compressed each 
file separately. This strategy emulates the poten- 
tial benefits of a network infrastructure with built-in 
compression. 


The results of these experiments are shown in ta- 
ble 3 and figures 5, 6, and 7. Compression has a 
dramatic effect on reducing the size of both OLE 
archives and XML files, achieving savings as high 
as 77% for the OLE and 90% for XML. Moreover, 
the difference in size between compressed OLE and 
compressed XML representations is small enough to 
be insignificant. This implies that neither represen- 
tation has an inherent bandwidth advantage when 
used across a network. 
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Figure 7: Size distribution of Excel documents, 
with and without compression, for OLE archive and 
XML formats. Sizes are normalized by the size of 
the uncompressed OLE archive. 


4.5 Garbage collection 


For OLE archives, Office optimizes “save” opera- 
tions by appending modifications to the end of the 
file rather than rewriting the whole file every time. 
While this optimization allows for much faster doc- 
ument saves, it can lead to a significant increase in 
file sizes. If the user deletes or rewrites a substan- 
tial portion of a document and saves it, the original 
data, now garbage, will be retained. The extra data 
does not pose a problem for clients accessing the 
document over random access file systems, enabling 
the application to skip the dead data. Clients ac- 
cessing documents over protocols that do not sup- 
port random access, such as HTTP, are forced to 
download the whole document before opening it. 
The end result is fetching extra data that is never 
used. 


In contrast, when a user asks Office to “save as,” a 
new document is written from scratch, without any 
garbage that may have been in the original docu- 
ment. 


We measured the changes in file size for OLE 
archives by using the “save as” operation. In this 
experiment we only considered documents that were 
already in Office 2000 file formats. Other documents 
are not included because the “save as” operation not 
only results in garbage collection but also reformats 
the documents to the Office 2000 formats, which 
may change document size. 
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Statistic 
average (KB) 
stdev (KB) 
average (KB) 
stdev (KB) 


Format 
OLE 


XML 


Application 
PowerPoint 
Taw 


579.53 | 481.18 110.23 | 25.67 
795.17 | 549.03 | 336.90 | 28.37 





Table 3: Size statistics for documents in raw OLE, OLE compressed with gzip, raw XML, and XML 
compressed with gzip. The statistics for OLE differ from those presented in Table 2 due to the conversion 


to Office 2000 formats. 
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Figure 8: Percentage saved by garbage collection of 
OLE archive documents. 


Figure 8 shows the results of this experiment. Most 
documents get some benefit from garbage collection. 
Interestingly, 24% of Word documents and 35% of 
PowerPoint documents achieve saving greater than 
16%. 


4.6 Components 


In this section we first explore the effects of compo- 
nents on document size. We then present detailed 
statistics for the three types of components found in 
Office documents: images, embedded components, 
and virtual components. 


4.6.1 Components and document size 


We compared the sizes of Office documents with and 
without embedded components. Unsurprisingly, 
documents with embedded components are signifi- 
cantly larger. For example, the average size of Word 
documents with components is 557.28 KB, relative 
to an average of 112.32 KB for documents with- 
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Figure 9: Average number of images in PowerPoint 
documents. 


Application 
Word | PowerPoint 
34.62 77.01 

6.01 10.62 
21.58 47.82 


Statistic i 
% of documents with images 


avg. distinct images 
avg. image size (KB) 


Table 4: Images statistics for Word and PowerPoint 
documents. The table shows the percentage of doc- 
uments that have at least one images, the average 
number of images in documents with images, and 
the average image size. 


out components. PowerPoint and Excel documents 
show similar trends: PowerPoint documents average 
1334.43 KB with components and 493.58 KB with- 
out, and Excel documents average 509.71 KB with 
components and 109.18 KB without. 


4.6.2 Images 


Images are the most common type of non-text data 
found in Office documents. As table 4 shows, 
34.62% of Word and 77.01% of PowerPoint docu- 
ments have at least one image. We do not present 
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Statistic 


% with components 


number of component types 


average number of components 


average component size (KB) 
stdev (KB) 





Application 


Word | PowerPoint Excel 


Table 5: Embedded components statistics. The table shows the percentage of documents that have at least 
one embedded components, the number of different component types, the average number of components 
in a document, and the average and standard deviation of the size of embedded components. 
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Figure 10: Average image size in PowerPoint docu- 
ments. 


results for Excel documents as very few of them have 
any images at all. 


Figures 9 and 10 show the average number of dis- 
tinct images and the average size of images for Pow- 
erPoint documents. We plot the number of distinct 
images instead of the total number of images be- 
cause Office applications cache a single copy of ev- 
ery image regardless of the actual number of times 
the image appears in the document. 


Both plots show similar trends, with increases in the 
number and size of images as documents get big- 
ger. These results are consistent with the findings 
of section 4.2, where the size contribution of images 
to document size becomes the dominant factor as 
document size increases. The results for Word are 
similar, and are omitted for brevity. 


We compared the average size of images in Office 
documents to the findings of previous Web stud- 
ies [2, 23]. In general, these studies report the aver- 
age size of images between 5 KB and 22 KB. In com- 
parison, Office documents, especially PowerPoint 
documents, tend to have larger images. These re- 


sults suggest that image distillation and other adap- 
tation techniques are at least as important for com- 
pound documents as they are currently for Web doc- 
uments. 


We measured the reuse of images across our Power- 
Point documents by calculating the Adler-32 check- 
sum [8] of the image’s data and counting the num- 
ber of documents that have images with the same 
signatures. We found that of the 16,189 images em- 
bedded in PowerPoint documents, only 14,016 are 
distinct, while 1,241 images, or 8.85%, appeared in 
more than one document. We calculated the po- 
tential bandwidth savings of a perfect cache for a 
PowerPoint client reading all the documents in our 
dataset that came from the same Web site. We 
found that 26% of the Web sites get some band- 
width savings from the perfect cache, while 11% of 
the sites see reductions in required bandwidth that 
are greater than 20 %. 


4.6.3. Embedded components 


The data in table 5 shows that Office documents are 
rich in component data, with 18.19% of Word docu- 
ments and 46.38% of PowerPoint documents having 
at least one embedded component. Furthermore, 
the data shows a high diversity of component types, 
with Word documents having the highest diversity. 


Table 6 shows the popularity and average size of 
component types for Word, PowerPoint, and Excel 
documents. For all three applications, image com- 
ponents are either the first or second most popular 
type. Additionally, the average size of image com- 
ponents is among the largest of all types. This evi- 
dence further suggests that efforts toward reducing 
file size should focus on image types. 


We observed that for all three applications, the av- 
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Figure 11: Average number of Word pages, Power- 
Point slides, and Excel sheets. 


erage number of embedded components and the av- 
erage size of the components increases as documents 
get bigger. This trend is similar to the one shown 
in figure 9 and 10 for images, and is consistent with 
the findings of section 4.2, where the contribution of 
embedded components to the document size grows 
significantly as document size increases. 


4.6.4 Virtual components 


Table 7 and figure 11 show the average number of 
pages, slides, and sheets found in Word, PowerPoint 
and Excel documents. The substantial number of 
virtual components suggest that Office applications 
should be adapted to fetch virtual components on 
demand. To some extent this is already done by the 
applications when reading OLE archives in random 
access file systems or by Web browsers reading the 
XML representation. However, when Office appli- 
cations open documents where random access is not 
available or when reading from the XML represen- 
tation, they download the full document before re- 
turning control to the user. While providing univer- 
sal random access support is likely to prove difficult, 
we believe that the current Office XML filters can 
be improved to support on-demand fetching. Alter- 
natively, Puppeteer could provide this type of adap- 
tation. As describe in section 2.1, Puppeteer could 
fetch the virtual components on demand and use 
OLE Automation to-append them to the applica- 
tion. 
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Excel 
Sheets 


20.59 
17.48 
Table 7: Virtual components. The table shows 


statistics for pages in Word, slides in PowerPoint, 
and sheets in Excel documents. 


Word | PowerPoint 
Statistic | Pages Slides 


11.95 


average f 
27.76 


stdev 





5 Generality of results 


In this section we discuss the applicability of our 
findings to productivity suites other than Office. For 
this discussion we assume that modern office pro- 
ductivity suites support roughly the same features 
(embedding, images, etc.) and that document de- 
sign is driven largely by user needs. 


While the average size of documents of different 
productivity suites is likely to be dependent on 
the specifics of the applications, the data suggest 
that the shape of the size distribution of documents 
would be similar for other productivity suites. We 
base this claim on the similarities we observed in 
the size distribution of Word, PowerPoint, and Ex- 
cel documents. Although each application has a dif- 
ferent file format (both for OLE archives and XML), 
the size of their documents follow the power-law dis- 
tribution closely. 


The breakdowns of document sizes are likely to 
be similar among productivity suites. While the 
specifics of how data is divided between images and 
components might change (e.g., a productivity suite 
might implement all images as components), the in- 
creasing contribution of images and components to 
document size as documents grow is likely to hold 
true. Likewise, document design being driven by 
user needs, the structure of the documents (i.e., the 
number of pages, slides, etc), the number of em- 
bedded components found in documents, and the 
popularity of images as the most common non-text 
type of content are likely to be similar. 


6 Conclusions and discussion 


We characterized compound documents generated 
by the three most popular applications of the Mi- 
crosoft Office suite: Word, PowerPoint, and Ex- 
cel. Our focus was on identifying opportunities 


USENIX Association 


Application 
Power Point Excel 


Component Avg. Size (KB) | % of Occur. | Avg. Size (KB) | % of Occur. | Avg. Size (KB) | % of Occur. 


Equation 
Other Image 
Word Picture 
Clip Art 
Excel Sheet 


OLE Link 
Paint Brush 
MS Draw 
PowerPoint 


4.99 
2066.83 
2.56 





Table 6: Average size and popularity of component types in Word, PowerPoint, and Excel documents. 


for adapting these documents to the constraints of 
bandwidth-limited clients. Our study encompassed 
over 12,500 documents, comprising over 4 GB of 
data, retrieved from 935 different Web sites. 


We identified the following opportunities for adap- 
tation: 


1. For large documents, images and components 
account for the majority of the data. Moreover, 
images and image components are the most 
common non-text data found in Office docu- 
ments. These results suggest that components, 
and in particular images should be the main 
focus of any adaptation efforts. We are cur- 
rently in the process of adding quality-aware 
transcoding and caching of images and compo- 
nents to Puppeteer and plan to measure the 
savings of these techniques. 


2. For read only documents, discarding the native 
component data results in savings of up to 35% 
and 21% for Word and PowerPoint respectively. 


3. Garbage collection of OLE archives achieves 
savings greater than 16% for 24% of Word and 
35% of PowerPoint documents. 


4. Compression achieves savings of 77% for OLE 
archives and 90% for XML. Moreover, once 
compressed there is no significant difference in 
the sizes of the two file formats. Since XML for- 
mats are significantly easier to parse and ma- 
nipulate than OLE archives, they are a more 
attractive target for adaptation. 


5. The structure of Office documents (pages, 


slides, and sheets) can be used to download el- 
ements on demand and reduce the time that 
users wait before they can start work on the 
document. 


Furthermore, our experience studying the Office file 
formats resulted in the following insights: 


1. The data suggests that the “save as” operation 


is largely misunderstood by users. The large 
savings that we show from garbage collection 
suggest that users do not understand the impli- 
cations of fast-save mode (the default), instead 
believing the “save as” operation to be a way 
to create a copy of the document. 


. The lack of built-in support for compression 


in OLE archives has forced designers to imple- 
ment ad-hoc solutions to achieve high perfor- 
mance. This experience suggests that a com- 
pression feature would be a desirable addition 
to OLE archives. 


. OLE archive formats are likely to remain the 


preferred intermediate format for Office docu- 
ments, while the XML-based format will likely 
be the format of choice for Web publishing. 
The XML-based format has the advantage that 
it can more easily be interpreted by applica- 
tion other than Office (e.g., Web browsers). It 
is also amenable to widespread browser tech- 
niques that improve user perceived latency, 
such as incremental rendering and fetch on- 
demand. On the flip side, the current imple- 
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mentation of Office 2000 does not implement 
incremental loading or writing of XML-based 
documents, leading to higher latencies for open- 
ing and storing XML-based documents than 
those experienced on similar OLE archive doc- 
uments. Moreover, some of the Office formats 
do not yet have XML equivalents. 
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in a house with real users, we have _ identified 
Abstract 


Dependability and extensibility are two of the key 
requirements to successful home networking. In this 
paper, we describe the design and implementation of a 
software development toolkit for building dependable 
and extensible home networking applications. A 
reliable Soft-State Store (SSS) is implemented as a 
Shared infrastructure to simplify robust distributed 
programming against device and object failures. SSS 
supports multi-timescale refreshes and selectively uses 
persistence to accommodate the battery power and 
network bandwidth constraints in the home networking 
environment. A publish/subscribe event system allows 
any changes in the SSS to be propagated to interested 
subscribers, which then perform appropriate adaptive, 
corrective, alerting, or cleanup actions. An Attribute- 
Based Lookup Service (ABLS) and a Name-Based 
Lookup Service (NBLS), both implemented on top of the 
SSS for robustness, provide a level of indirection for 
supporting extensibility as well as allowing user- 
friendly, natural language-based_ access. We 
demonstrate the use of the toolkit for building a home 
networking system in an actual deployment. We 
describe two end-to-end remote home automation 
applications, present performance results, and report 
our experiences. 


1. Introduction 


The success of the Web has demonstrated the great 
power of being connected. As the world increasingly 
moves towards a fully connected one, home networking 
that connects smart household appliances together and 
connects them to the Internet becomes the natural next 
step. The simplest form of home networking has 
emerged to allow the sharing of files, printers, and 
Internet connections, and to enable networked PC 
games. The next wave of advanced home networking 
applications will include family communications, 
device automation, digital Audio/Video (A/V) 
distribution, remote maintenance of household 
appliances, etc. 


In the Aladdin home networking project, we focus 
on building end-to-end user scenarios and using those 
to drive the design and implementation of the required 
system infrastructure. Based on our experience in 
implementing and deploying a home networking system 


dependability, extensibility, user-friendly interface, and 
remote access capability as the four key requirements to 
useful and successful home networking. Dependability 
ensures that failures of hardware devices and software 
objects will be detected, appropriate recovery or 
cleanup actions will be performed, and homeowners 
will be alerted if necessary. Extensibility allows any 
new device to be plugged into any of the in-home 
networks (phoneline, powerline, wireless, etc.) and 
become available to all existing applications. User- 
friendly interface allows users to control appliances and 
retrieve information in a natural way. Remote access 
capability lets homeowners connect to their homes at 
any time, from any place, and on any device. 


In this paper, we give an overview of the Aladdin 
system and software architectures for addressing the 
above issues. We then focus our attention on the system 


‘infrastructure provided by the toolkit that we have 


constructed to simplify the task of building dependable 
and extensible home networking applications. Finally, 
we describe two end-to-end remote home automation 
applications to demonstrate the power of the toolkit and 
to evaluate its performance. 


Compared to traditional networked environments, 
the home networking environment is more 
heterogeneous and dynamic. It is heterogeneous 
because consumer devices manufactured by different 
vendors, connected to different networks, and running 
different protocols are likely to coexist. It is dynamic 
because these consumer devices tend to connect, 
disconnect, move, fail, etc. more often. We propose a 
Soft-State Store with Publish/Subscribe eventing and 
lookup services built on top of the store as a uniform 
framework for robust management of diverse devices, 
where soft-state is defined as volatile or nonvolatile 
states that will expire if not refreshed within a pre- 
determined, but configurable, amount of time. Both 
hardware devices and software objects periodically 
announce their existence and optionally their states to 
the soft-state store, which may consist of multiple 
individual stores distributed throughout the system. 
When a device/object fails or gets disconnected, its 
corresponding soft-states eventually time out. Such 
changes to the soft-state store generate events to all 
interested subscribers, which then perform appropriate 
actions to adapt to the changes. 
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The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 gives an 
overview of the system and software architectures of 
the Aladdin home networking system. Section 3 
describes the design and implementation of the soft- 
state store, the event system, and the lookup services. 
Section 4 describes two remote home automation 
applications built with the toolkit. Section 5 reports our 
experiences from the actual usage of the system. 
Section 6 discusses related work, and Section 7 
summarizes the paper. 


2. Overview of the Aladdin System 


2.1. Distributed System Architecture for Home 
Networking 


Figure |(a) illustrates an ideal home networking 
system where the house is wired for running Ethernet 
and most devices are smart, networked devices 
connected directly to the Ethernet and running device 
control software themselves. A home gateway machine 
sits between the home network and the external 
communication infrastructures including the Internet 
and telephony. User Access Points (UAPs) are wall- 
mounted or stand-alone flat-panel displays deployed 
throughout the house to allow convenient access to in- 
home information (calendars, etc.) as well as the 
Internet from anywhere in the house. UAPs also expose 
Web-based, natural language-based, and voice-based 
interfaces for remotely controlling household devices 
and for monitoring environmental factors through 
remote sensors. Network bridges are provided for 
bridging devices on other communication media such 
as the powerline, Radio Frequency (RF), InfraRed (IR), 
and A/V cables to the Ethernet backbone. Such devices 
do not directly connect to the Ethernet for various 
reasons including legacy, cost, security, market 
competition, etc. 


Since smart devices are not yet generally available, 
the current Aladdin system accommodates existing 
devices by using multiple Windows 98 PCs and their 
peripherals to serve as both User Access Points and 
network bridges, as shown in Figure 1(b). (Six PCs are 
used in this deployment.) The PCs also act as device 
proxies by running device control software on behalf of 
the devices. The system is deployed in the first author’s 
three-story house and used by the author on a daily 
basis. 


The PCs are all connected by 1Mbps to 10Mbps 
Ethernet over the phoneline [H98]. Since the powerline 
in the house has serious signal attenuation problem that 
prevents the low-cost consumer powerline devices from 
reliably communicating between any two _ outlets, 
powerline control requests are first routed to the PC that 
is (electrically) closest to the target device and then 
bridged to the powerline. Similarly, battery-operated 
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RF devices such as the motion sensors and door sensors 
are usually short-ranged to preserve battery power. RF 
signals transmitted by these sensors are received by PCs 
within their ranges and bridged to the phoneline 
network to reach other parts of the house. Although 
currently most Aladdin applications do not require the 
full processing power of the PCs, they will be useful in 
the future for running potentially computation-intensive 
smart-home software including location tracking, 
person identification, voice recognition, learning, etc. 
[S+98][M98][Es99]. In total, the current Aladdin 
system consists of about 60 devices. 
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Figure 1. Distributed system architecture of the Aladdin 
home networking system. (a) Ideal future architecture; 
(b) Current architecture (only the peripherals of the 
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kitchen UAP are shown; all the other UAPs have 
similar setup). 


2.2. Software Architecture 


Figure 2 shows the overall software architecture of 
the Aladdin system, which provides an abstraction over 
the hardware devices, and connects them to external 
communication infrastructure. We give a_ brief 
overview of all three layers in this section, and will 
focus on the system infrastructure layer in the 
remainder of the paper. 


1. System infrastructure: At the bottom layer, the 
system infrastructure consists of five components. The 
soft-state store manages the lifetime and replication of 
soft-state variables across individual data stores on each 
machine. It supports a Pub/Sub eventing mechanism 
that allows programs to subscribe to events related to 
changes in the store. The attribute-based lookup service 
maintains a database of all available devices and 
supports queries based on device attributes such as 
device type, physical location, etc. The name-based 
lookup service maintains a table of all running object 
instances and supports simple name-to-object-address 
mapping. The device announcement protocol describes 
how devices not connected to the main Ethernet 
announce their existence to the attribute-based lookup 
service. An Aladdin Device Adapter has been built to 
implement an instance of that protocol for powerline 
devices. Finally, the system management daemons are 
responsible for detecting the failures of PCs and 
devices, and initiating recovery actions. We do not 
cover this last infrastructure component in this paper. 


2. Application layer: There are two types of home 
networking applications in the current Aladdin system. 
In the control-type scenario, the applications receive 
user requests as input, consult the lookup services to 
identify the devices and device objects that should be 
involved, and perform actions on them to satisfy the 
request. Device objects encapsulate device- and 
network-specific details and present interfaces (sets of 
method calls) as the programming abstraction for 
device control. Examples are camera objects for taking 
snapshots and recording video clips, garage door opener 
objects for operating the garage doors, etc. 


In the sensing-type scenario, the applications monitor 
a list of environmental factors and take actions when 
any of the monitored events happens. Through the 
ABLS, the applications identify the appropriate events 
to subscribe to. Independently, device daemons act as 
proxies for sensors by monitoring sensor signals and 
updating appropriate soft-states to trigger events. For 
example, an alerting application running on every User 
Access Point subscribes to all events corresponding to 
critical sensors (water sensors, temperature sensors, 
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safe-box sensors, etc.) and will sound alerts when any 
of the sensors fires. 


Most commercial home networking products for 
intelligent sensing and control tend to be closed 
solutions limited to a single communication medium 
and are not extensible. Aladdin’s approach of relying 
on the soft-state store, pub/sub eventing, and lookup 
services to tie together devices connected to different 
communication media provides a unique opportunity 
for constructing versatile applications. 
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Figure 2. Software architecture of the Aladdin home 
networking system. 
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3. User interface: Unlike most other distributed 
systems, home networking systems are to be used by 
naive computer users and so providing friendly user 
interface is especially important. The current Aladdin 
system supports three forms of user interface: a browser 
interface that allows the user to browse through all 
available devices or select devices based on attributes, 
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and to control devices through point-and-click; a text- 
based natural language interface based on a limited but 
customizable vocabulary; and a voice-based interface 
that employs speech recognition technology based on 
the same vocabulary. All three forms are available for 
in-home use. They are also being extended to support 
remote home automation when the user is away from 
home. When DSL or cable modem is available, the 
same browser interface can be used from remote 
locations. The text-based natural language interface has 
been extended to an email-based remote home 
automation interface. The user can send an email 
containing a control request to an account hosted by an 
Internet Service Provider (ISP). (Current deployment 
uses Microsoft Network, MSN.) The Aladdin email 
daemon periodically dials up the ISP, retrieves and 
parses the request, performs the actions, and sends a 
reply email that may optionally contain video clip(s) 
confirming the actions. In addition to the standard 
security mechanisms such as digital signatures and data 
encryption, the home control vocabulary can be 
customized to provide additional security. Through the 
text messaging support provided by cell phones, the 
email daemon can almost synchronously alert the users 
wherever they are when, for example, any of the critical 
sensors fires at home. Work on extending the voice- 
based interface to work reliably over telephony is still 
in progress. 


3. Home Networking Toolkit 


The Aladdin home networking toolkit currently 
consists of seventeen thousand lines of code packaged 
as several DLLs and EXEs. In this section, we describe 
the motivation and design of each component, followed 
by their specific implementations on Windows 98 and 
the Application Programming Interfaces (APIs). The 
soft-state store manages the timeouts and propagation 
of soft-state variables, and provides a_ generic 
publish/subscribe eventing mechanism that reflects any 
changes to the store. The name-based lookup service is 
implemented on top of the soft-state store, which 
actually stores and maintains the table of lookup service 
entries. In contrast, the attribute-based lookup service 
stores the entries in a database to support queries, while 
creating a soft-state variable for each entry to manage 
the timeouts and eventing. Both lookup services register 
an event callback conversion module with the soft-state 
store to convert generic events into their respective 
domain-specific events. Most applications interact with 
the system through higher-level lookup services APIs. 
But the low-level soft-state store APIs are also 
available. 
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3.1. Soft-State Store with Eventing 


Consider the common requirements for the 
following scenarios: when a battery-operated garage- 
door sensor runs out of battery, the system should 
detect the failure and alert the user; also, it should 
discard the previous state of the sensor so that home 
networking applications do not perform erroneous 
actions based on stale data. When a device suddenly 
gets disconnected from the system and when an object 
gets terminated abruptly, their corresponding entries in 
the lookup services should eventually expire to allow 
the system to reclaim the space of those entries and to 
minimize the chance of client applications getting stale 
information and potentially malfunctioning. When an 
essential daemon process fails either due to machine 
crash or process termination, the system should be able 
to detect the failure and either reset the machine or 
restart the daemon. 


To address the above issues, either the system needs 
to ping the sensor/device/object/daemon or the latter 
need to send periodic heartbeats or refreshes to the 
system. Traditionally, systems with homogeneous and 
relatively static parts are maintained in terms of 
“hard”-states that are updated upon demand by pinging 
the parts. By way of contrast, in the heterogeneous and 
dynamic environment of home networking, it is 
preferable to maintain systems in terms of “soft”-states 
that are updated periodically by refreshes from the 
parts. 


There are several reasons for preferring soft-states to 
hard-states in Aladdin. First, to keep the dollar cost low, 
many consumer sensors are transmitters only and do not 
support pinging of their status. Second, since many 
network protocols, object models, and programming 
paradigms (distributed objects, wire protocols, etc.) are 
likely to coexist in home networking systems due to 
market competition, it will not be practical to require 
the system to ping all devices and objects with various 
protocols, models and _ paradigms. Third, the 
devices/objects being pinged may hang the pinging 
operations, thereby complicating system robustness. 
Finally, hard-states complicate the recovery tasks of 
daemons and protocols upon system crashes. By relying 
on the refreshes to reconstruct lost data, soft-states 
greatly simplify the recovery tasks. By the same token, 
they also simplify maintenance of information about 
devices that leave the system spontaneously and 
without announcements. 


To simplify the development of home networking 
applications based on soft-states, we implemented a 
Soft-State Store (SSS) that serves as a_ shared 
infrastructure for managing and propagating soft-states 
across different applications and machines. A provider 
of a soft-state variable specifies the refresh interval and 
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the threshold number of missing refreshes before the 
variable is timed out. The SSS is responsible for 
maintaining the time-to-live timers for all providers. 


An event system is built on top of the SSS to allow 
applications to subscribe to events related to data 
changes in the SSS. Subscribers of events can be 
notified, for example, of (1) the failure of a critical 
system daemon so as to perform fail-over recovery, (2) 
the addition of a new device so as to adapt to the new 
overall device availability, (3) the failure of a device so 
as to raise an alert to the users, and (4) the 
disappearance of a resource-consuming entity so as to 
perform cleanup actions. Subscriptions themselves are 
maintained in the SSS and periodically refreshed by the 
subscribers. 


As will be demonstrated in the lookup service 
section, some of the refreshes in the home networking 
environment cannot be performed with high 
frequencies. Low-frequency refreshes ranging from a 
couple of hours to a day may be necessary to 
accommodate power constraints of battery-operated 
commodity devices and sensors, and the bandwidth 
limitations of some of the in-home networks. This is in 
contrast to the conventional case where the refresh rate 
is as high as every few seconds or minutes, as a result 
of which it is adequate to store the soft-states in volatile 
memory and, upon a system failure, to rely completely 
on the high-frequency refreshes for recovery. 


To ensure acceptable data quality for soft-states 
whose refresh frequency is low, we introduce the notion 
of persistent soft-states. By maintaining these soft- 
states in persistent storage, the SSS can recover them 
after total system failures without waiting for a long 
time until the next refresh. For example, reliable remote 
operation of the garage door can be resumed 
immediately after system failure without waiting for the 
door sensors to refresh their states in up to 90 minutes. 
One must, however, pay special attention not to restore 
potentially stale, persisted soft-states. Each persisted 
soft-state variable is time-stamped with the latest 
refresh time, and the number of missing refreshes is 
also recorded. When the persistent file is used after a 
recovery to restore part of the soft-state store, the 
current time is compared with the time stamp of each 
variable and the time difference divided by the refresh 
interval is used to increase the number of missing 
refreshes. That is, any potential refreshes that may have 
happened during the system downtime are treated as 
missing refreshes. Any variable with the adjusted 
number of missing refreshes exceeding the threshold is 
not restored. 


The Aladdin system is subject to a variety of faults 
that are weaker than total system failures but must be 
considered as they affect the freshness and availability 


of SSS data. At least one PC, typically the home 
gateway machine, is connected to an Uninterruptible 
Power Supply (UPS) so that short power outages do not 
cause total system failures. Upon a PC reboot, SSS 
maintains a leader that allows the rebooted PC to catch 
up with the SSS replicas: the leader streams its cache of 
soft-states to the rebooted PC over the phoneline 
Ethernet, thus minimizing the staleness of SSS data and 
the outage period of SSS service at the latter. 


Implementation 


The soft-state store implementation consists of a 
COM (Component Object Model [B98]) EXE server 
and a client-side COM DLL. It supports two interfaces. 


The JISoftStateStoreAdmin interface contains the 
following methods: 
e = RegisterSoftStateTypes() and 


RemoveSoftStateTypes() for defining and removing 
custom types and sub-types of soft-state variables, 
respectively; for example, the 
CRITICAL_SENSOR type is registered as a 
subtype of the SENSOR type. 


e¢ ChangeTimeoutOnVar() and 
ChangeTimeoutOnSubscription() for manipulating 
the metadata of soft-state variables and event 
subscriptions. Specifically, they allow changes to 
be made to the refresh intervals and the threshold 
number of missing refreshes. 


The second interface, [SoaftStateStore, consists of: 


e RegisterSoftStateVars() and RemoveSoftStateVar s() 
for creating and deleting individual soft-state 
variables of particular types, respectively. 
RegisterSoftStateVars() also takes as input a flag 
indicating whether auto-refreshes are requested. If 
the flag is set to true, the client-side SSS DLL 
automatically sends periodic refreshes on the 
client’s behalf. When the client application 
terminates without removing its variables, the DLL 
also dies and the variables will eventually time out. 


e SetValue() and GetValue() for setting and 
retrieving the values of variables, respectively; 
GetValue() can optionally return the current 
number of missing refreshes and time to next 
planned refresh. Applications can use such 
information on potential data staleness to perform 
different actions, if desirable. 


e GetVarsOfType() returns the names and values of 
all soft-state variables and optionally subtypes of a 
particular type. 


e SubscribeEvents() and UnsubscribeEvents() for 
subscribing and unsubscribing events related to the 
changes of individual soft-state variables or all 
variables of certain types. The subscriptions 
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themselves are soft-states as well so that the system 
can remove stale subscriptions when the 
subscribers terminate without performing proper 
cleanup. The subscriptions, however, are only local 
and not replicated to other machines. 


The callback address supplied as part of the input 
parameters to a SubscribeEvents() call is in the form of 
a unique NBLS name, to be described shortly, to allow 
late binding. When the SSS needs to fire an event to a 
subscriber, it resolves the name at that time through the 
NBLS to obtain the subscriber’s up-to-date addresses. 
This late-binding model is essential for coping with 
failures, recoveries, and mobility of the subscribers, and 
is particularly important for subscriptions to rare events. 
If a subscriber uses the COM programming paradigm, it 
must support the /SSSNotify interface and announce the 
(marshaled) interface pointer to NBLS. /SSSNotify 
consists of four methods: 


e Added() is invoked when a new soft-state variable 
is added to a subscribed type; 


e Changed() and Deleted() are invoked when a 
variable or type is updated and deleted, 
respectively. A flag in the Deleted() call indicates 
if the deletion was the result of an explicit removal 
operation or expiration due to missing refreshes. 


e MetaUpdate() notifies the subscriber that metadata 
associated with the variables or types have been 
changed. This is especially useful should the 
system need to change the timeout parameters 
when demand for a particular soft-state variable 
decreases, SSS load increases, or A/V applications 
demanding high bandwidth are being started. 


3.2. Lookup Services 


Lookup services are the key to extensibility. By 
providing one level of indirection, lookup services 
allow devices and objects to dynamically join the 
system and be available to client applications. In the 
home networking environment, we have found it useful 
to divide the lookup services into two layers. At the 
upper layer, the Attribute-Based Lookup Service (ABLS) 
maintains a database of available devices, sensors, 
installed software modules, etc. It supports queries 
based on a combination of attributes and returns a list of 
unique names (called NBLS names) identifying the 
matching items. For example, the query 
“device=curtain and floor=1” returns the names of all 
first-floor curtains. At the lower layer, the Name-Based 
Lookup Service (NBLS) maintains a table of available 
software objects. It takes a unique name as input and 
returns a list of “addresses” that can be used to contact 
the target object. For example, the unique name 
“living _room_curtain” may generate an NBLS response 
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that contains two addresses for reaching the curtain 
object: one can be unmarshaled into a DCOM pointer 
for making synchronous calls, and another one can be 
unmarshaled into a handle to a message queue for 
making asynchronous calls. Both ABLS and NBLS rely 
on the soft-state store for robustness against sudden 
disappearances of devices and objects. 


3.2.1. Attribute-Based Lookup Service (ABLS) 


Attribute-based lookup service provides the 
foundation for user-friendly naming of devices. Instead 
of identifying each device by its low-level 
communication address, an Aladdin user identifies each 
device by its physical location in the house, which is a 
notion most familiar to the user and especially useful 
for remote automation; for example, “the lamp on the 
garage side of the kitchen” or “the VCR on the second 
floor”. Since most of the devices in the current Aladdin 
system are ordinary, non-Ethernet devices, the main 
challenge is to devise a mechanism that would allow 
such devices to announce their attributes into the ABLS 
and to automatically include their physical location 
information in the announcement. 


To address the above issue, we introduce the concept 
of an Aladdin Device Adapter (ADA), which serves as 
the representative of an attaching device to participate 
in the Aladdin lookup service-based system. To make 
the presentation more concrete, we will describe the 
ADA in the specific context of the X10 powerline 
control protocol [S98]. The general concept is 
applicable to other communication media and protocols 
as well. 


The X10 protocol allows for 256 unique addresses, 
each of which is specified by a house code (A through 
P) and a unit code (1 through 16). To allow a device to 
announce its physical location, we perform a one-time 
configuration task by assigning a unique X10 address 
to every outlet that the user would like to control, and 
storing in ABLS the mapping of the address to the set of 
physical location attributes associated with the outlet. 
For example, the address K3 may be assigned to an 
outlet on the garage side of the kitchen. To connect an 
ordinary device to an outlet, the device is plugged into 
an Aladdin Device Adapter and the Adapter is plugged 
into the outlet. Similar to the common X10 receiver 
modules, the Adapter has two dials for setting its X10 
address, which in our scheme must be set to the address 
assigned to the outlet. The Adapter also has a third dial 
for selecting a device code among a pre-defined set of 
codes (“1” for lamps, “2” for fans, etc.) to indicate the 
type of the attaching device. 


The Aladdin Device Adapter performs three tasks: 
announce, revoke, and refresh. When the device is 
switched on (and hence available for remote control), 
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the Adapter detects that through an AC current sensor 
and announces the device code and the X10 address 
over the powerline in the form of an extended X10 
code. Device daemons running on a subset of PCs 
receive such an announcement and register with the 
ABLS (see Figure 2) the received device code and X10 
address, which gets translated into the device’s physical 
location information. The PCs also register themselves 
as the proxy controllers that can be contacted to 
instantiate appropriate device objects to control the 
device. When the device is broken or unplugged from 
the Adapter, the Adapter detects that through the 
current sensor and sends out another extended X10 
code to indicate that the device has left the system. The 
receiving PCs then contact the ABLS to remove the 
device entry. The Adapter is also responsible for 
sending periodic announcements so that the proxy 
controllers can refresh the soft-state ABLS entry for the 
device. When the Adapter itself is unplugged from the 
outlet, the periodic refreshes stop and the device’s 
ABLS entry will eventually be timed out to reflect the 
fact. Since powerline has limited bandwidth and 
devices do not join and leave very often, the refresh 
rates used by the Adapters are typically in the order of 
hours. 


Sensors refresh their ABLS entries through a similar 
bridging process performed by the device daemon. 
Some existing low-cost consumer sensors already 
follow the soft-state model by sending periodic 
announcements approximately every 90 minutes. To 
participate in the ADA protocol, they need to be 
enhanced with a third dial for selecting the sensor type 
code. Since many consumer sensors operate on batteries 
to allow flexible installation, such low-frequency soft- 
state refreshes are particularly important for conserving 
battery power. Sensor refreshes in fact announce more 
than just the existence of a sensor; they also provide the 
current state of the sensor since most consumer sensors 
do not support polling of their states. Such state 
information also resides in ABLS and will expire at the 
same time the associated lookup service entry expires to 
prevent any client applications from accessing the stale 
state of a broken sensor. 


Implementation 


We took the wire protocol approach in the design of 
ABLS. Any smart device that plugs into the phoneline 
Ethernet can interact with the ABLS directly by 
generating messages conforming to the wire protocol. A 
COM API layer is defined on top of the wire protocol 
to simplify ABLS programming on PCs, currently the 
only Ethernet devices in the system. 


The ABLS wire protocol specifies the XML tags for 
the request and response of two groups of operations: 
administrative operations and service operations. The 


first group includes operations involving the definition 
of the vocabulary for physical location attributes, the 
mapping of location names to sets of location attributes, 
the assignment of device type codes, the registration of 
ABLS data types for event subscriptions, etc. The 
second group consists of operations for 
announcing/refreshing and removing device entries, for 
submitting device queries in the form of attribute-value 
pairs, and for subscribing and unsubscribing events 
related to changes in ABLS. 


ABLS requests are multicast to all ABLS daemon 
replicas running on a subset of PCs and listening on a 
well-known multicast address and port. All active 
daemons perform updates if necessary, but only the 
leader sends a_ response. The current Aladdin 
implementation uses the Jet database engine [HF95] to 
provide persistent storage of ABLS entries and to 
support SQL-like queries. The soft-state timers for the 
entries are maintained separately by the SSS. 


To simplify ABLS programming, a client-side DLL 
provides a COM API layer that takes application- 
specific data as input and generates ABLS requests 
according to the wire protocol. The APIs are factored 
into two interfaces: JABLSAdmin and IABLSServices. 
For example, JABLSAdmin::SetLocaleInfo() is typically 
used to specify the mapping between an X10 address 
and a_ set of physical location attributes; 
TIABLSAdmin::SetDevicelnfo() assigns a device code to 
a particular device type; JABLSServices::Update() is 
used to indicate that a device of a particular device type 
is now controllable at a communication address. It also 
specifies the host name of the controlling PC. 


TABLSServices::LookUp() takes as input a list of 
attribute-value pairs and returns the number of 
matching device entries and an Enum structure that can 
be enumerated to retrieve all matching entries. Each 
entry may contain multiple subentries, each of which is 
associated with a PC candidate that can be contacted to 
control the device and is identified by a unique NBLS 
name. For each matching device, the client application 
then chooses one of the NBLS names and submits it to 
the NBLS to locate the corresponding device object. To 
simplify the programming for the common case, an 
entry from the Enum supports a GetAddresses() method 
that implicitly performs the NBLS lookup using the 
NBLS name of the first subentry. In addition, 
Get Addresses() takes as input a flag indicating whether 
automatic activation is requested. If the flag is set and 
the object instance is not running, the ABLS will, based 
on the information supplied by 
TABLSServices:: Update(), create the object instance on 
an appropriate machine and return the list of addresses 
to the caller. 
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3.2.2. Name-Based Lookup Service (NBLS) 


The name-based lookup service essentially provides 
a lookup table that maps each unique name to the object 
instance identified by that name. The Aladdin NBLS, 
however, has several unique features that differentiate it 
from other name services and object locator services. 
First, it is built on top of the soft-state store and 
therefore robust against object failures and non-graceful 
termination. Client applications can take advantage of 
the publish/subscribe eventing mechanism to request to 
be notified when a target object is instantiated and 
announced to the NBLS, without having to periodically 
poll the service. Object instances that, for example, run 
on battery-operated devices may wish to perform 
refreshes at a low rate. Due to the persistence support of 
the SSS, such objects can remain available to clients 
through the lookup service immediately after the NBLS 
fails and recovers. 


The second feature of the NBLS is its extensibility. 
Most device objects in the current Aladdin system have 
been built as DCOM objects because the object- 
oriented RPC model greatly simplified programming. 
However, several limitations of DCOM have been 
identified. For example, the synchronous RPC model 
does not work well in the presence of failures and in 
loosely coupled environments; the requirement of 
proxy/stub installation creates complexity, hinders 
application evolution, and creates versioning problems; 
the binary marshalling format and the private wire 
protocol do not work well in an open environment and 
make it hard to do introspection. To allow the Aladdin 
system to evolve as the distributed computing world 
moves towards  loosely-coupled, asynchronous 
messaging, we built extensibility into NBLS, instead of 
making it a mere object locator service for DCOM. The 
heterogeneous nature of the home networking 
environment further calls for the need of an extensible 
lookup service. Future generations of smart devices 
may plug into different communication media and run 
different communication protocols. Even for devices 
based on the same communication protocol, market 
competitions from different vendors may eventually 
fragment the market and require devices running 


‘software with different object models or programming 


paradigms (distributed objects, wire protocols, etc.) to 
coexist. To maximize market acceptance, some devices 
may choose to support multiple protocols, models, and 
paradigms. 


To provide extensibility, the Aladdin NBLS allows 
mapping a unique name to potentially multiple 
addresses. Each address starts with a prefix, identifying 
the protocol/model/paradigm, followed by an opaque 
string that encapsulates addressing information. Upon 
receiving a list of addresses as the response to an NBLS 


query, the client application can enumerate the list to 
identify the addresses that it can understand, choose the 
one that is most desirable, and unmarshal the address 
into a communication handle if necessary. 


As an example, a DCOM object may choose to 
support an additional address for queued, asynchronous 
communication in order to accommodate non-RPC 
clients. The refresh interval for the synchronous address 
(i.e., a marshaled DCOM interface pointer) is typically 
in the range of tens of seconds to allow fast detection of 
failed objects. The interval for the queued address is 
usually longer (minutes to tens of minutes) to 
accommodate failures and recoveries. When the 
object’s hosting machine fails and reboots, the object is 
destroyed and its synchronous address soon gets timed 
out. If a client wants to send a request to the object at 
that time and a queued call is acceptable, it can do so by 
using the remaining queued address. When the object 
restarts, it will check its message queue and process the 
request, much like a person walks into his/her office in 
the morning and checks voice mail or email. 


Implementation 


The NBLS wire protocol uses similar semantics to an 
earlier version of the Simple Service Discovery 
Protocol (SSDP) [G+99]. It specifies the XML tags for 
the request and _ response of  device/object 
announcements, revocations, and lookups. Similar to 
the ABLS, a client-side DLL exposes a COM interface 
INBLSServices to simplify NBLS programming on 
PCs. For DCOM applications, a second client-side DLL 
provides additional helper APIs to further simplify 
programming: CreateDCOMRefDis playName() 
marshals a DCOM interface pointer into an address 
string with the “DCOMRef’ prefix; 
BindToDis playName() takes such an address string as 
input and unmarshals it back to an interface pointer. On 
the server side, NBLS is tightly coupled with the SSS 
and relies on the SSS to store the lookup service entries 
as well as to manage timeouts. 


4. Applications and Performance Results 


We now describe two of the home networking 
applications that we have built using the toolkit: email- 
based remote automation and cell phone-based remote 
notification. We demonstrate how the various system 
infrastructure components are involved in these end-to- 
end application scenarios and how the toolkit facilitates 
the support for dependability and _ extensibility. 
Although home networking applications are usually not 
performance-sensitive, we measure the overhead of 
individual system components and present them in the 
context of end-to-end latencies. 
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e Email-based remote control of garage door 


The user rushes out for a meeting and forgets to close 
the garage door. Sitting in the conference room, he/she 
sends a signed and encrypted email request to remotely 
close the garage door. After the email daemon receives, 
authenticates and parses the request, it locates the 
garage door opener object through ABLS and NBLS, 
and instructs the object to close the garage door. To 
ensure reliable operation, the garage door is equipped 
with three inexpensive, redundant sensors: a magnetic 
sensor that detects that the door is at least two inches 
open, and two horizontal/vertical sensors that detect 
that the door is at least 25% and 75% open, 
respectively. The object first reads the states of the 
sensors from the ABLS to verify that the door is indeed 
open, after which it sends a powerline control command 
to achieve the same effect of pushing the garage door 
opener button. The sensors periodically send out state 
refresh signals, which are received by the device 
daemon and converted to ABLS soft-state refreshes. If 
any of the sensors runs out of battery, its soft-state 
variable will eventually be timed out so that it does not 
cause the object to perform incorrect action. Also, a 
daemon subscribing to sensor variable deletion events 
will receive an event and display messages on the 
UAPs to notify the homeowner to change the batteries. 
To add additional confidence in this critical operation, 
the object locates the camera in the garage through the 
lookup services and instructs it to take two snapshots of 
the garage door, one before the action and one after. 
The two snapshots are sent back to the user as 
attachments in the reply email. 


On the 550MHz home gateway machine, 
performance numbers for the various system 
infrastructure components involved in this scenario for 
each device operation are: 90ms for the language 
parser, 85ms for the lookup services (with both ABLS 
and NBLS running on the gateway machine), and 40ms 
for the BindToDisplayName() operation. The 
overhead is insignificant compared to the time for the 
actual device operations (several seconds to 15 
seconds) and the time for email delivery. 


e Cell phone-based 
emergency 


remote notification of 


The device daemon queries the ABLS for all critical 
sensors and their corresponding powerline signals, and 
listens on the powerline, looking for matching signals. 
A water sensor lies in the crawl space. When it detects 
water, it sends out a powerline signal, which is 
translated into a soft-state update by the device daemon 
(see Section 3.2). Since the email daemon subscribes to 
the event of changes in any soft-state variable of the 
CRITICAL_SENSOR type, it receives an event 
callback from the SSS and sends an emergency email to 


the homeowner’s cell phone email address. It also 
describes the sensor type and the physical location 
based on the ABLS information; for example, it says 
“Crawl space water sensor ON” on the cell phone 
screen. When a new water sensor is installed in the 
laundry room and registered in the ABLS, the ABLS 
change event notifies the device daemon to include the 
monitoring of signals from the new sensor. Since the 
soft-state variable associated with the new sensor is of 
the CRITICAL_SENSOR type, the event subscription 
of the email daemon does not require any update. This 
example is a simple demonstration of the extensibility 
of the Aladdin system. 


The elapsed time between the detection of water and 
the ringing of the cell phone is usually 10 to 40 
seconds. Occasionally, it may go up to several minutes, 
depending on the carrier’s text messaging performance. 
If the gateway machine is not on line and so dialing up 
is necessary, that would take an additional 40 seconds. 


5. Experience Report 


The Aladdin system has been running in an actual 
deployment for several months, and used by the 
homeowner on a daily basis. For the most part, the 
system delivers satisfactory services of remote control 
and notification. However, we have observed problems 
at several layers, which must be solved before such 
home networking systems can become mainstream. 


The lack of reliability of the X10 powerline control 
protocol is well known. X10 uses a single frequency to 
transmit signals and so is particularly sensitive to the 
signal attenuation problem due to the quality of the 
powerline wires, and the fluctuation in powerline 
transmission characteristics as devices are plugged into 
and removed from outlets throughout the house. 
Basically, the X10 powerline network is partitioned and 
the partitioning is dynamic. The soft-state-based 
distributed system solution provided by Aladdin greatly 
alleviate the problems by using the phoneline to reach 
powerline partitions and by allowing the lookup 
services to adapt to the changes in powerline 
partitioning. However, it is conceivable that some 
devices or sensors may become completely isolated 
from the rest of the powerline, rendering reliable 
control an impossible task. Next-generation powerline 
control protocols promise to overcome the above 
problems at a lower layer and present a reliable 
broadcast network abstraction over the powerline. 
Whether and when devices using such protocols can 
become low-cost consumer-ready devices may be a 
deciding factor on the broad acceptance of home 
networking. 


Security is another major concern. We _ have 
observed in more than one occasion that a faulty 
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powerline computer interface may exhibit Byzantine 
behavior by sending random commands over the 
powerline [WRA+00]. This may create security 
problems if any of the commands happens to be 
addressed to a critical device. Even if the random 
commands only turn on and off less critical devices 
such as lamps, it creates an extremely unpleasant 
experience for the user and the diagnosis is not trivial. 
It remains a challenge for consumer electronics 
manufacturers to produce low-cost, yet dependable 
devices. It also requires a system management layer 
capable of detecting, diagnosing, and, if possible, 
recovering from anomalies created by faulty devices 
[WRA+00]. 


Power outage is an important and interesting failure 
mode. Since most of the devices in the current Aladdin 
system rely on electrical power either for operation or 
for signal transmission, prolonged power outages can 
potentially shut down the entire system. In the 
deployment, the gateway machine is connected to a 30- 
minute UPS and equipped with a power outage sensor. 
When a power outage occurs and lasts for longer than a 
few minutes, the email daemon sends out emergency 
notifications to alert the homeowner to the problem. 


Since both remote home automation scenarios 
involve the use of emails, the Aladdin system is 
susceptible to email server unavailability and email 
delivery latency. For example, when the “ILOVEYOU” 
computer virus/worm and its variants plagued the email 
systems around the globe, the homeowner lost remote 
access to his home devices for many hours. 


6. Related Work 


The concept of soft-states has been widely used in 
network protocols and distributed systems. But it 
typically appears in the context of a specific protocol. 
Our contribution in Aladdin is to identify the 
importance of soft-states for building robust distributed 
applications in a _ heterogeneous and dynamic 
environment, and to build a soft-state store as a shared 
infrastructure. The APIs for interacting with the store 
have been designed to be sufficiently flexible to 
encompass the existing uses of soft-states in various 
areas. 


In network protocols, soft-states are typically 
propagated by each node to one or more groups that the 
node belongs to. Examples include resource 
reservation protocols such as the receiver-initiated 
RSVP [ZDE+93] and the sender-initiated YESSIR 
[PS99], where the soft-states are path states and 
reservation states. In multicast protocols such as PIM 
[DEF+96] and SRM [FJM+95], the soft-states are 
group membership and topology updates. Other 
examples include periodic route advertisement in 


routing protocols [DEF+96], directory updates in DNS 
and in the MBONE Session Announcement Protocol 
[H96], and data summaries/statistics in transport 
protocols such as Real-time Transport Protocol 
[SCF+96] and Soft-State Transport Protocol [RM99]. 
More generally, we find that most self-stabilizing 
network protocols essentially use soft-states [AP95]. 


In distributed systems, soft-states are typically used 
where strong consistency is not required, but eventual 
consistency with high availability of information is 
sufficient. The use of soft-state control information has 
enabled fault tolerance and high availability in web 
servers [SLR98], distributed resource management 
[CRS98], and cluster-based network servers [FGC+97]. 
Heartbeats or “I am alive” messages have been widely 
used in detecting failures of remote nodes 
[HK93][V+98][RMH98]. DCOM pinging [BK98] is a 
soft-state-based, distributed garbage collection 
mechanism for server objects to reclaim reference 
counts associated with abnormally terminated clients. 


Jini [E99] provides a set of specifications for 
services and conventions built atop Java Remote 
Method Invocation (RMI). Both Jini and Aladdin 
identified service discovery and lookup, leasing (or 
soft-states), and events as the most critical 
infrastructure components in a dynamic distributed 
system. They differ in the approach of dealing with 
heterogeneity. Jini focuses on the object-oriented API 
layer: all network entities must interact with the Jini 
infrastructure through Java interfaces by either hosting 
a local Java Virtual Machine or bridging through a Java 
communication proxy. In contrast, Aladdin specifies the 
wire protocols for interacting with the infrastructure. 
Any network entity that is capable of generating 
messages conforming to the wire protocols can 
participate in the Aladdin system as a first-class citizen 
without bridging through a communication proxy. 
Higher-level object-oriented APIs are provided only for 
convenience; they simplify the programming on PCs. In 
another aspect, both Jini and Aladdin allow arbitrary 
communication protocols between the clients and the 
services. The difference is that, in Jini, the lookup 
service entries are Java proxies that provide the 
interfaces seen by the clients. Any non-Java RMI 
communication protocols must also be hidden behind 
these interfaces. In Aladdin, the NBLS entries are 
opaque address strings. Aladdin is agnostic about the 
address encoding/decoding process and how a client 
makes use of an address. This design can facilitate the 
addition of new protocols and accommodate both RPC 
and non-RPC style communications. To simplify 
DCOM programming, Aladdin does provide helper 
functions for marshaling and unmarshalling DCOM 
interface pointers. Finally, the concepts of Aladdin 
Device Adapter and persistent  soft-states, the 
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architecture for remote home automation, and the 
system management for providing reliable services are 
orthogonal to Jini and can be applied there as well. 


Whether they use soft-states or hard-states, extant 
lookup services [BvST99, CZH99+, E99] mostly focus 
on the issue of scalability to millions of users and many 
groups of lookup services. Being focused on home 
networks, our lookup services do not emphasize 
hierarchy or federation. Providing a_ lightweight 
solution to support friendly naming of devices has been 
the key requirement. The NBLS wire protocol uses 
similar semantics to an early version of the Simple 
Service Discovery Protocol (SSDP) [G+99], which is 
part of the Universal Plug and Play (UPnP) initiative. In 
general, Aladdin provides higher level services for 
home networking and can build on top of UPnP. Since 
eventual consistency based on soft-state refreshes is 
sufficient for most home networking applications, we 
did not adopt active replication-based solutions [M96] 
that use totally ordered, reliable multicast to achieve 
virtual synchrony across replicated lookup services, 
thereby guaranteeing strong consistency. 


Scalability of the soft-state networking protocols 
necessitates dealing with the message overhead 
introduced by the periodic refresh of information. This 
has led to several refinements: batching and 
compression of refreshes between nodes [WTZ99], 
adaptation of refresh frequency (either by negotiation 
between senders and receivers or independently by 
senders and receivers by monitoring control traffic) 
[SEF+97], use of acknowledgements for refreshes 
[RM99], and multistage decrease of frequency of 
refresh [PH97]. Our toolkit accommodates most of 
these refinements. It uses acknowledgements albeit 
only for low-frequency refreshes which benefit the 
most from acknowledgements in the presence of 
message loss. 


Extant research projects on smart home 
environments are largely focusing on issues orthogonal 
to dependability and extensibility. Research results 
from those projects can be incorporated into the 
Aladdin environment to further enhance overall user 
experience. The Adaptive House project [M98] aims at 
developing a home control system that observes the 
lifestyle of the inhabitants and learns to anticipate their 
needs based on neural network techniques. The goal of 
the EasyLiving project [S+98] is to build an intelligent 
environment that maintains an awareness of its 
occupants through computer vision and _ facilitates 
unencumbered interactions among people and devices. 
The Aware Home project [Es99] focuses on analyzing 
and interpreting captured sensor streams from high-end 
multi-modal sensors to make the environment aware. 


The Smart Floor project [O00] has created a system for 
identifying people based on their footstep force profiles. 


7. Summary 


We have shown that the combination of soft-state 
store, publish/subscribe eventing, attribute-based 
lookup service, and name-based lookup service 
provides a powerful programming abstraction for 
building dependable and extensible home networking 
applications. To provide dependability, the soft-state 
store serves as a uniform framework for detecting the 
failures and unavailability of devices and objects, and 
for removing stale data to reclaim system resources as 
well as preventing misuse of such data. The 
publish/subscribe event system further allows higher- 
level adaptive, corrective, alerting, and cleanup actions 
to be performed in response to changes in the soft-state 
store. The late-binding feature provided by the lookup 
services makes the system more robust in the presence 
of failures, recoveries, and mobility. To provide 
extensibility, the attribute-based and name-based 
lookup services allow devices and objects to join 
dynamically and be available to future clients. Event 
subscriptions based on soft-state types, instead of 
individual variables, further allow triggering existing 
clients to include the new devices and objects. We have 
described two remote home automation applications 
and summarized our experiences from the actual usage 
of these applications. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes WSDLite, a thin software layer 
that maps a useful subset of the WinSock2 API onto a 
system area network. The development of WSDLite 
was motivated by our experience with an early version 
of Windows Sockets Direct Path (WSDP). WSDP was 
developed by Microsoft to allow unmodified network 
applications to exploit the performance and reliability 
advantages of System Area Networks (SANs). This is 
accomplished through the use of a software “switch” 
that, when appropriate, redirects message traffic 
through the SAN provider protocol stack instead of the 
standard TCP/IP protocol stack. In addition to the 
performance advantages, the WSDP architecture offers 
several other benefits, including automatic support for 
legacy code, a single well-known API for supporting 
many different underlying SAN network protocols, and 
substantially simpler buffer management than that 
required by the native SAN API. The beta version of 
WSDP that we examined did not perforin as well as 
expected, achieving only 26% of the native SAN 
throughput on the system studied. In an effort to 
determine whether or not this performance difference 
was intrinsic, we developed WSDLite, a simple 
alternative to WSDP. WSDLite is a user-level runtime 
library that implements a small but commonly used 
subset of the WinSock2 API. For those applications that 
do not require full WinSock2 functionality, WSDLite 
provides both the transparency of WSDP and much of 
the performance benefit of the underlying SAN 
architecture. In lowlevel network tests, WSDLite 
achieves an average of 70% of the native SAN 
performance. In this paper we describe the design of 
WSDLite, and present results comparing the 
performance of both parallel applications and low-level 
benchmarks using WSDLite, WSDP, TCP, and a native 
SAN programming library API as the network 
programming layer. 
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1. Introduction 


System area networks (SANs) are characterized by 
high bandwidth; low latency (on the order of 10psec or 
less for zero-length messages); a switched network 
environment; reliable transport service implemented 
directly in hardware; no kernel intervention to send and 
receive messages; and little or no copying on either the 
sending or receiving side. SANs may be used for 
enterprise applications such as databases, web servers, 
reservation systems, and small to medium scale parallel 
computing environments. 


System area networks have not yet enjoyed wide 
adoption, in part because of the difficulty associated 
with writing applications to take advantage of network 
programming libraries that generally ship with SAN 
hardware. In order to provide low latency, zero or 
single-copy messaging between nodes in a SAN, 
programmers must address a variety of buffer 
management and flow control issues not typically 
associated with TCP/IP-style network programming. 
These issues stem primarily from the use of DMA 
between the network interface card and the host 
memory, a process that allows system area networks to 
provide orders-of-magnitude lower latencies and lower 
processor utilizations than previous network 
architectures and_ protocols. Addressing _ these 
requirements can represent a significant burden, not 
only to programmers developing new applications, but 
also to those who wish to obtain the benefits of system 
area networks for the many millions of lines of existing 
network application code. 


To address these concerns, Microsoft, working with 
SAN implementers, has developed an alternative that 
will allow network applications to obtain many of the 
performance benefits associated with system area 
networks while retaining the familiar programming 
interface of Berkeley-style sockets in the WinSock2 
API. This technology, called Windows Sockets Direct 


‘This research was conducted while all authors were members of the Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering, Rice University, 
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Path (WSDP) [4], fits immediately below the network 
application and routes network communication calls to 
either the standard TCP/IP protocol stack or to the 
WinSock SAN Provider stack, which utilizes the SAN’s 
native network communication mechanism to achieve 
low latency, high throughput messaging. One of the 
principal benefits of WSDP is that existing WinSock2- 
compliant applications do not have to be rewritten, or 
even recompiled. Currently, WSDP is restricted to use 
with the Data Center version of the Windows 2000 
operating system. 


WSDP necessarily implements the entire WinSock2 
API, and as a result, incurs overhead costs associated 
with providing full functionality. In the beta version of 
WSDP that we have examined, this overhead is quite 
substantial. While we expect release versions of WSDP 
software to exhibit better performance than the current 
beta version, we also believe that there are attractive 
design alternatives for those applications that do not 
require full WinSock2 functionality. This paper 
explores one such alternative. 


We have implemented WSDLite, a protocol layer 
that implements a subset of the WinSock2 API on top 
of the raw programming interface provided by the 
GigaNet cLAN implementation of the Virtual Interface 
Architecture (VIA) [3]. The VI Architecture is the 
proposed standard for user-level networks developed by 
Microsoft, Compaq, and Intel. The cLAN architecture 
provides 9usec latency for zero-byte messages in our 
system area network environment when using the VI 
Programming Library (VIPL) API. WSDLite, similar 
to WSDP, allows programs written to use TCP/IP to 
obtain the performance benefits associated with an 
underlying network architecture that supports VIA. We 
make use of the Detours [9] binary rewriting software 
package to intercept the TCP calls implemented by 
WSDLite and route them to the WSDLite 
implementation of these functions, while forwarding 
TCP calls not implemented within WSDLite to the 
standard WinSock2 protocol stack. Detours allows us to 
tun  Winsock2-compilaint applications without 
recompilation. Unlike WSDP, however, WSDLite only 
implements a subset (approximately 10%) of WinSock2 
functions. The functions implemented were chosen 
based upon their common use in a variety of software 
available at our site. A lighter-weight protocol layer 
such as WSDLite can provide substantial performance 
benefit relative to full-functioned protocol layers for 
applications that do not need the full TCP/IP 
functionality provided by WSDP. Additionally, 
WSDLite can be used on any Windows NT or 
Windows 2000 system for which VIA support is 
available; it is not restricted to Windows 2000 Data 
Center. We have successfully tested WSDLite on 


clusters comprised of Windows NT 4.0 workstations 
and servers, Windows 2000 Professional Workstations, 
and Windows 2000 Data Center Servers. Simple 
network latency tests show WSDLite to be an average 
of 59% faster than the beta WSDP implementation 
across all message sizes up to 32 Kbytes. 


We examine the performance of WSDLite using 
several network benchmark programs. First, we 
compare the performance of a series of low-level 
benchmarks with (1) TCP/IP using WinSock only, (2) 
TCP/IP using WSDP, (3) TCP/IP using WSDLite, and 
(4) a version written to use the native VIPL API. For 
each of the low-level benchmarks, we report roundtrip 
latency and network throughput. We also report 
processor utilization, as well as throughput per CPU 
second, which brings into focus the tradeoff between 
network and application performance. We next 
examine the overhead associated with the use of the 
Detours [9] library to provide Winsock2 transparency. 
Finally, we use the same four network layer 
implementations as the messaging layer for the Brazos 
Parallel Programming Library. By running a se of 
parallel applications utilizing Brazos, we can evaluate 
the performance of each network alternative on real 
applications. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 provides a brief overview of the Virtual 
Interface Architecture in order to provide the context 
for the discussion of Windows Sockets Direct Path in 
Section 3. Section 4 describes the design and 
implementation of WSDLite. In Section 5 we report 
the results of our experimental comparison of WSDLite 
and WSDP. Related work is described in Section 6. 
We conclude and discuss future work in Section 7. 


2. Overview of the VI Architecture 


Although Windows Sockets Direct Path is designed 
to work with a variety of system area network 
architectures, we are only aware of current WSDP 
support in the context of the Virtual Interface 
Architecture. In this section, we present an overview of 
the VI Architecture as implemented on the GigaNet 
cLAN GNNI1000 network interface card. 


Figure | depicts the organization of the Virtual 
Interface Architecture. The VI Architecture is 
comprised of four basic components: Virtual Interfaces, 
Completion Queues, VI Providers, and VI Consumers. 
The VI Provider consists of the VI Network Adapter 
and a Kernel Agent device driver. The VI Consumer is 
composed of an application program and an operating 
system communication facility such as MPI or sockets, 
although some “VI -aware” applications communicate 
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directly with the VI Provider API. After connection 
setup by the Kernel Agent, all network actions occur 
without kernel intervention. This results in 
significantly lower latencies than network protocols 
such as TCP/IP. Traps into kernel mode are only 
required for creation/destruction of VI’s, VI connection 
setup and teardown, interrupt processing, registration of 
system memory used by the VI NIC, and error 
handling. VI Consumers access the Kernel Agent using 
standard operating system mechanisms. 


Vl-Aware 





Application 
VI Consumer 


overhead associated with traditional network protocol 
stacks, the VI Architecture requires the VI Consumer to 
register all send and receive memory buffers with the 
VI Provider. This registration process locks down the 
appropriate pages in memory, which allows for direct 
DMA operations into user memory by the VI hardware, 
without the possibility of an intervening page fault. 

After locking the buffer memory pages in physical 
memory, the virtual to physical mapping and an opaque 
handle for each memory region registered are provided 


Standard Application 


OS Vendor API (Sockets, MPI, 


VI Provider API (VI User Agent) 
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Figure 1. Block Diagram of the Virtual Interface Architecture 


A VI consists of a Send Queue and a Receive 
Queue. VI Consumers post requests (Descriptors) on 
these queues to send or receive data. Descriptors 
contain all of the information that the VI Provider needs 
to process the request, including pointers to data 
buffers. VI Providers asynchronously process the 
posted Descriptors and mark them when completed. VI 
Consumers remove completed Descriptors from the 
Send and Receive Queues and reuse them for 
subsequent requests. Both the Send and Receive 
Queues have an associated “Doorbell” that is used to 
notify the VI network adapter that a new Descriptor has 
been posted to either the Send or Receive Queue. The 
Doorbell is directly implemented on the VI Network 
Adapter and no kernel intervention is required to 
perform this signaling. The Completion Queue allows 
the VI Consumer to combine the notification of 
Descriptor completions of multiple VI’s_ without 
requiring an interrupt or kernel call. 

2.1. Memory Registration 

In order to eliminate the copying between kernel 

and user buffers that accounts for a large portion of the 


to the VI Adapter. Memory registration allows the VI 
Consumer to reuse registered memory buffers, thereby 
avoiding duplication of locking and _ translation 
operations. Memory registration also takes page- 
locking overhead out of the performance-critical data 
transfer path. 
2.2. Data Transfer Modes 

The VI Architecture provides two different modes 
of data transfer: traditional send and receive semantics, 
and direct reads and writes to and from the memory of 
remote machines. Remote data reads and writes 
provide a mechanism for a process to send data to 
another node or retrieve data from another node, 
without any action on the part of the remote node (other 
than VI connection). The send/receive model of the VI 
Architecture follows the common approach to 
transferring data between two endpoints, except that all 
send and receive operations complete asynchronously. 
The VI Consumers on both the sending and receiving 
nodes specify the location of the data. On the sending 
side, the sending process specifies the memory regions 
that contain the data to be sent. On the receiving side, 
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the receiving process specifies the memory regions 
where the data will be placed. The VI Consumer at the 
receiving end must post a Descriptor to the Receive 
Queue of a VI before the data is sent. The VI Consumer 
at the sending end can then post the message to the 
corresponding VI’s Send Queue. 


Remote DMA transfers occur using the same 
descriptors used in send/receive style communication, 
with the memory handle and virtual address of the 
remote memory specified in a second data segment of 
the descriptor. VIA-compliant implementations are 
required to support remote write, but remote read 
capability is an optional feature of the VIA 
Specification. The GigaNet cLAN architecture only 
provides for remote writes. 


3. Windows Sockets Direct Path 


Windows Sockets Direct Path (WSDP) allows 
programs written for TCP/IP to transparently realize the 
performance advantages of user-level networks such as 
VIA. Programs developed to the WinSock2 API do not 


Winsock Service 
Provider Interface 


poe WS Provider 


Kernel 


WSDP removes many of the pedantic tasks that 
must be addressed by programs that directly access the 
VIPL API. These include memory registration, certain 
aspects of buffer management, and the effort required 
to port and recompile a sockets-compliant application 
to use the VIPL API. In the following sections we 
describe the basic technology associated with WSDP as 
well as some programming considerations that must be 
addressed to use WSDP effectively. 


Figure 2 depicts a block diagram of the WSDP 
architecture. The key component of the WSDP 
architecture is the software switch, which is responsible 
for routing network operations initiated by WinSock2 
API calls to either the standard TCP/IP protocol stack, 
or to the vendor-supplied SAN WS Provider. In 
addition to providing access to both of these pathways 
to the network on an operation-by-operation basis, the 
switch provides several important functions through the 
use of a lightweight session executed on top of the SAN 
provider. This session provides OOB (out of band) 
support, flow control, and support for the select 
operation. None of these mechanisms are traditionally 
provided by a typical SAN architecture. There are 






Figure 2. Switch Architecture for Windows Sockets 


have to be rewritten to take advantage of changes in 
underlying network architecture to a SAN, nor is 
recompilation of these programs necessary. This 
enables legacy network code to work “out of the box” 
and enjoy at least some benefit of the low message 
latency associated with SANs. Although WSDP is 
designed to work with a variety of low-latency SAN 
architectures, we restrict our discussion here to how 
WSDP interacts with the cLAN VIA architecture 
described in Section 2. 
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« Connections to remote subnets. 
« Socket creation. 
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uncontrolled communication must be handled by 
the TCP/IP protocol stack. This limits the 
applicability of WSDP to those applications that 
(a) use TCP, and (b) do not make use of group 
communication. 


In addition to these restrictions on the use of WSDP, 
system calls are required to complete most overlapped 
V/O calls, increasing the latency of these calls due to 
induced operating system overhead. 


The switch component is also responsible for taking 
care of several programming details that usually must 
be addressed by the programmer writing directly to the 
programming library supplied with SANs. A brief 
discussion of these details follows: 


e Buffer registration — As discussed in Section 2.1, 
buffer space used for messaging must be 
registered with a SAN provider in order to allow 
direct DMA into and out of host memory by the 
NIC. However, there is no provision for this 
functionality in the WinSock2 specification, as the 
operating system handles message buffering 
through copying in a_ standard WinSock 
environment. Therefore, the switch component is 
responsible for ensuring that all buffer regions 
used for communication are registered with the 
SAN provider prior to use. 


e Buffer placement — Another issue relating to the 
management of buffers in a system area network 
requires there to be a buffer posted to a network 
endpoint prior to receipt of an incoming message. 
This is again related to the use of DMA between 
the network interface card and the host memory 
and the lack of flow control associated with SAN 
NICs. The switch software pre-posts small 
buffers to each connection opened through the 
WS SAN Provider in order to handle incoming 
messages. 


e Support for RDMA — Most system area network 
include support for remote memory operations, 
allowing a host node to directly write and/or read 
data directly from a remote node’s address space. 
No such API exists in the WinSock2 
specification. WSDP makes use of the remote 
write capability of the cLAN architecture in a 
manner similar to that of WSDLite, as discussed 
in the next section. 


4. WSDLite 


WSDLite implements approximately 10% of the 
WinSock2 API. The following functions are currently 
implemented by WSDLite: WSAStartup(), 
WSACleanup(), WSASocket(), socket(), connect(), 
listen(), accept(), bind(), send(), WSASend(), recv(), 
WSARecv(), select(), closesocket(), and 
WSAGetLastError‘(). 


When an application calls a function supported by 
WSDLite, the function call is intercepted by the 
Detours [9] runtime library and redirected to the version 
of the function implemented by WSDLite. In order to 
leverage functionality existing in the WinSock TCP/IP 
protocol stack that is not directly related to messaging 
performance (such as connection procedures and name 
resolution), some of the WSDLite functions make calls 
to their WinSock counterparts from within the 
WSDLite library. For instance, during connection 
procedures, the WSDLite implementation of bindQ 
calls the WinSock2 version of bind() internally to 
check for errors such as two sockets being bound to the 
same port. In fact, WSDLite duplicates the entire 
connection process internally on the default TCP/IP 
protocol stack in order to catch such errors, greatly 
reducing the code size of the WSDLite implementation. 


4.1. Sending Data in WSDLite 

When a message is to be sent on a connected pair of 
sockets, the WSDLite implementation of WSASend() 
or send() first must register the buffer containing the 
data to be sent, if it is not already registered with the 
cLAN NIC. 


Memory Registration Issues 


Registering memory is an expensive operation for 
two reasons. First, registering and deregistering 
memory on each network access would add 
unacceptable latency to network operations, especially 
for small messages. We measured the cost of 
registering memory for buffer sizes up to 32 Kbytes, 
and found that it takes roughly 15 psec to register and 
deregister a region of memory with the VI Provider, 
regardless of buffer sze. This time increases linearly 
with buffer size after the size exceeds the 64K segment 
size used by the NT virtual memory manager. To 
address this issue, WSDLite maintains a hash table of 
address ranges that have been used as messaging 
buffers previously, and this table is consulted before a 
message can be sent. There are three possible outcomes 
from the initial hash table lookup: 
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1. The address has previously been registered, 
and the size registered is equal or larger than 
the size of the buffer currently posted. No 
other action is required. 

2. The address has been previously registered, 
but the size of the region registered does not 
encompass the entire buffer currently posted. 
The currently registered region must be 
deregistered with the NIC and the new region 
registered. 

3. The address has not been previously 
registered, and WSDLite must register the 
entire buffer. 


To reduce the amount of registering that must be 
performed by WSDLite, it is important for application 
programmers to reuse buffers as muchas possible. 


The second source of overhead associated with 
memory registration results from the fact that a part of 
the memory registration process involves pinning 
messaging buffers into physical memory, which may 
reduce the resources available for applications. To 
address this problem, WSDLite employs a simple 
garbage collection scheme based on timestamps to 
reclaim unused message buffer space before the amount 
of pinned RAM impacts application performance. 


Choosing the Correct Send Semantic 


We have found that minimum latency for messages 
may be obtained in one of two ways, depending on the 
size of the message. For small messages, the best 
performance is achieved by copying data out of 
temporary receive buffers into the application buffers 
posted by the corresponding receive operation. For 
larger messages, lower latency can be achieved by 
taking advantage of VIA’s RDMA capability. When a 
large message is to be sent, the sending process first 
sends a setup message to the receiver. This message 
contains the length of the message to be sent. The 
receiver registers the memory region to be received into 
(if it is not already available), and then returns the 
virtual address and memory region handle to the 
sending process. The sending process then remote- 
writes the data directly into the address space of the 
receiving process, and sends a completion message 
containing the size of the message written to the 
receiver when the operation has completed. 


The message size at which WSDLite switches from 
memory copying to RDMA depends on the speed of the 
host processors, the efficiency of the memory 
hierarchy, and the latency of network operations. 
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Figure 3. Bandwidth Crossover Point 


The crossover point can be clearly seen in Figure 3, 
which shows the sustainable bandwidth of WSDLite 
when copying is always used regardless of message size 
(labeled memcpy() ), and when RDMA is always used. 
In the case of our system, the crossover point occurs 
between 8K and 16K. More precise measure ments 
pinpoint it at 11.9 Kbytes. In general, if copying a 
memory region of size n takes less time than the two 
additional small messages necessary for the RDMA 
transfer, memory copying will achieve better 
performance. Because this value is likely to be 
different on different machines, WSDLite attempts to 
automatically determine the optimum value for this 
cutoff the very first time a socket is created. When the 
first socket on a machine is created, a small test is run 
that measures the time to copy regions of memory of 
varying sizes. When a connection is first made to a 
remote machine, a test to determine the latency of 
message sizes corresponding to the setup and 
acknowledgement messages required for RDMA 
transfer is also run. The cutoff point for this particular 
machine can then be determined, and this value is 
stored in a registry entry that is consulted each time an 
application makes a connection through WSDLite to a 
specific remote machine. This step only occurs once 
during the connection to a remote machine. Subsequent 
network programs that connect to the remote machine 
can simply retrieve the cutoff value from the registry 
based on the remote machine to which the connection is 
being made. The registry value may be deleted by an 
administrator at any time to force a recalculation of this 
parameter, or overridden manually. 
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4.2. Choice of WSDLite Functions 

Finally, we conclude this section with a brief 
discussion on the functions that we chose to implement 
in WSDLite. We implemented only those calls that 
provide the network functionality required by our suite 
of network programs used for this evaluation. We 
believe these to be representative of a larger class of 
network applications that only use basic TCP 
functionality. By keeping the number of functions 
small, and the implementation thin, we are able to 
realize a high percentage of the performance available 
from the SAN. Many other WinSock2 functions could 
easily be added to the WSDLite implementation by 
using our initial functions as a starting point. The 
downside to our strictly user-level approach is that a 
different version of WSDLite must be used for each 
SAN network programming library. However, 
precisely because we have kept the number of functions 
both small and basic, this is not a difficult thing to do. 
The approach taken by WSDP, on the other hand, is one 
of providing full functionality regardless of the 
underlying SAN network. This implies that 1) many 
functions, whose implementations may not easily map 
to the SAN programming API, will have high overhead; 
and 2) another level of indirection must exist between 
the switch software provided by Microsoft and the 
hardware vendor-provided SAN layer. These two 
observations necessitate an implementation with higher 
overhead than a simple user-level library such as 
WSDLite. Therefore, WSDLite is proposed as a 
performance alternative to WSDP in certain situations, 
not a replacement for applications requiring full TCP 
functionality. 


5. Experimental Results 


In this section we begin by describing our 


experimental platform. We then present results 
comparing several important low-level network 
performance measurements run under WSDP, 


WSDLite, TCP, and VIPL on two uniprocessor nodes. 
Next, we discuss these same measurements when SMP 
nodes are used. Finally, we conclude the section with 
results showing the performance of four scientific 
parallel applications using the four network layer 
alternatives when run on a larger cluster of SMP 
servers. 
5.1. | SAN Configuration 

All experiments were performed using a cluster of 
Compaq Proliant 6400 servers running the Beta 2 
release of Windows 2000 Data Center Server, build 


2195. Each machine contains one to four 500 Mhz 
Pentium-lll processors, 512 Mbytes of SDRAM, and 


dual 64-bit PCI busses running at 66 Mhz. The 
interconnection network is implemented with a single 
GigaNet GNN1000 NIC in each machine connected via 
a GNX5000 switch. The switch cut-through latency is 
580 ns. The unidirectional latency for a zero-byte 
message on this system is 9 usec, and the peak 
sustainable bandwidth that we have observed is 102 
Mbytes/sec. 


5.2. Low Level Results 


In this section we compare the performance of a 
message ping-pong test that simply sends messages 
between two nodes in the cluster. Each node waits for a 
reply before sending the next message. We compare 
the performance of this test when using WSDLite, the 
TCP/IP protocol stack shipped with Windows 2000, 
WSDP, and the same test written directly to the VIPL 
API. Note that the first three tests are the same 
executable; no modifications were necessary when 
using WSDLite or WSDP to take advantage of the 
underlying VI hardware. We examine the performance 
of each of these schemes for message sizes up to 
32Kbytes with respect to roundtrip latency, peak 
sustainable bandwidth, processor utilization, and 
Mbytes/CPU-second. Finally, we look at the overhead 
associated with using the Detours [9] package to 
provide transparent access to WSDLite through the 
WinSock2 APL Results in this section have been 
obtained with a single processor in each of the two 
machines being used. The results of making the same 
measurements with four processors in each machine is 
discussed in Section 5.3. 


Figures 4 and 5 show the performance of our ping- 
pong test as measured by roundtrip latency and peak 
sustainable bandwidth for message sizes from 1 byte to 
32 Kbytes. With a single processor in each system, we 
see that the latency of WSDLite is on average only 
19.2% higher than that of native VIPL across all 
message sizes. The differences between WSDLite and 
VIPL stem from the extra overhead on each network 
call of traversing through the TCP-to-VIPL translation 
layer, the overhead associated with trapping WinSock2 
calls using Detours, and the buffer management and 
flow control that WSDLite must implement. 


As expected, TCP performs poorly on latency and 
peak bandwidth measurements with respect to either 
WSDLite or VIPL. WSDP performs similarly to TCP, 
but actually has higher latency at all message sizes and 
averages 28.8% higher than TCP. The performance of 
WSDP lags that of WSDLite by an average of 67.9% 
for all message sizes. This performance advantage of 
WSDLite is slightly higher at smaller message sizes, 
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with a 69.5% improvement for single-byte messages 
and a 59.1% improvement for 32Kbyte messages. 
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Figure 4. Roundtrip Latency 
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Figure 5. Peak Sustainable Bandwidth 


Figure 5 shows that the bandwidth of TCP and 
WSDP peak at a maximum of around 30-35 
Mbytes/sec, whereas VIPL achieves nearly 80 
Mbytes/sec, and WSDLite around 72 Mbytes/sec. The 
performance of WSDLite is restricted below the 16 
Kbyte message size from additional copying out of the 
pre-posted receive buffers, and from the extra setup and 
acknowledgement messages necessary to implement the 
RDMA transfer at 16 and 32 Kbyte message sizes. 
However, these overheads still allow WSDLite to 
perform within 22% of VIPL. The significantly higher 
overheads of WSDP caused by multiple software 


layering and polling between these layers results in 
performance that is worse than just using TCP directly, 
regardless of message size. 


Figure 6 shows the average processor utilization for 
the uniprocessor execution of our ping benchmark. For 
small messages, VIPL has a much higher processor 
utilization than either of the other three 
implementations, resulting from a time compression 
effiect due to the small amount of time the message 
requires “on the wire”, and the small fixed costs due to 
the low overhead of the network protocol. WSDLite 
and TCP display similar utilizations at small message 
sizes due to their higher fixed-cost overhead relative to 
VIPL. WSDP shows the lowest overall utilization for 
message sizes less than IK. All implementations that 
use VI in some hyer (WSDP, WSDLite, and VIPL) 
show low processor utilizations at large message sizes 
due to the fact that large messages require relatively 
long DMA times to transfer the message to the NIC 
hardware, during which time the processor is idle. 
TCP, on the cther hand, buffers and copies messages 
internally, keeping the utilization high throughout the 
entire range of message sizes. 
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Figure 6. Processor Utilization 


The data presented in Figure 6 is misleading, 
seeming to indicate that WSDP is the most efficient 
protocol because the processor utilization is lower at 
smaller message sizes, and the VI Architecture was 
designed to maximize the performance of small 
messages [4]. By dividing the peak bandwidth 
achieved (as presented in Figure 5) by the processor 
utilization necessary to sustain this bandwidth (as 
shown in Figure 6), we can track the relative efficiency 
of a particular network protocol or architecture and find 
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out how much processing time is required to send a 
fixed amount of data. Figure 7 shows this measurement 
for the ping test using TCP, WSDP, WSDLite, and 
VIPL, and is expressed in Mbytes/CPU-second. With 
only a single processor, TCP and WSDP perform 
particularly poorly using this metric at small message 
sizes. The relatively low processor utilization displayed 
by WSDP in Figure 6 is offset by the extremely low 
network throughput shown in Figure 5, causing 
WSDP’s performance to nearly mirror that of TCP for 
message sizes below 8Kbytes. 
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Figure 7. Messaging Efficiency 


WSDLite and VIPL, on the other hand, more than 
make up for the additional processor utilization 
required with improved bandwidth. Both protocols 
perform similarly at small message sizes because of the 
low overhead imposed ly the runtime system. This 
results in a higher amount of data transferred per 
processor cycle than either WSDP or TCP. As message 
size increases and the fixed “wire time” becomes a 
larger portion of the overall network time, the 
Mbytes/CPU-seconds metric for all protocols increases 
as the processor overhead becomes less of a factor in 
overall performance. For very large messages, the 
performance of the three architectures that utilize VIA 
begin to converge, whereas the high processor 
utilization causes the TCP performance to flatten out 
between 8 and 32 Kbytes. 


5.3. SMP Performance 


In order to evaluate the performance benefits of 
running each implementation in an SMP environment, 
we repopulated each of the two machines used in the 


experiments with four 500 MHz P-IIl processors. The 
performance difference between these results and those 
presented in Section 5.2 stem from the level of 
concurrency exploited by the runtime system, as well as 
the overhead associated with managing threads residing 
on different processors. Table 1 shows the thread 
counts present in each process during the execution of 
the test. Note that the thread counts did not change 
when moving from a uniprocessor to a 4-way SMP. 


Thread Breakdown 
1 user thread 
1 Winsock thread 
1 user thread 
6 WSDP threads 
1 user thread 
1 Winsock thread 
1 VIPL thread 
1 user thread 
1 VIPL thread 
Table 1. Thread Usage 


|_| # Threads 


TCP/IP 


WSDLite 





From the thread counts shown in Table 1, we would 
expect WSDP to exploit concurrency and thus show an 
improved performance with multiple processors. The 
other three architectures do not use concurrency in an 
attempt to reduce overhead. With respect to peak 
bandwidth, we found that WSDP does indeed perform 
better with SMP nodes by an average of 17% across all 
message sizes. The largest improvement occurred at 
16K messages (48%). Because neither WSDLite nor 
VIPL use concurrency within the runtime system, the 
performance of these two implementations remains 
nearly constant regardless of the number of processors 
available (average improvement of 4.5% and .6%, 
respectively). However, the throughput of WSDLite 
remains an average of 67% better than that of WSDP 
across all message sizes. 

5.4. Overhead Associated with Detours 

Finally, we examine the performance impact of 
using Detours to eliminate the necessity of recompiling 
a WinSock2 application to use the WSDLite library. 
Detours instruments x86 binaries and inserts jump calls 
to trap targeted Win32 functions. We have configured 
Detours to trap all of the calls implemented in the 
WSDLite library and redirect them to the WSDLite 
implementation of the functions. Using this redirection, 
as opposed to recompiling the program and linking 
directly with the WSDLite library, incurs a 3 psec 
overhead per roundtrip message. It may be possible to 
reduce this further through more direct interception 
methods. 
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5.5. Application Results 


In this section we examine the performance of 
WSDP, WSDLite, TCP, and VIPL when each is used as 
the underlying network layer for the Brazos Parallel 
Programming Environment [12]. Brazos provides 
transparent shared memory and message passing 
support across a network of SMP machines running 
Windows 2000/NT. Brazos was originally developed 
for use with UDP on WinSock, delivering superior 
performance to distributed shared memory applications. 
Support for VI was later added. For the purposes of this 
study, we converted Brazos to run using TCP sockets 
and present results for four shared memory scientific 
applications running on two quad Compaq Proliant 
6400 servers. The four applications include Ilink, a 
genetic linkage program used to trace genes through 
family histories; Barnes Hut, an n-body problem solver 
from the SPLASH-2 benchmark suite [15]; LU 
decomposition, also from SPLASH-2; and FFT-3D, 
used to solve fast Fourier transforms in_ three 
dimensions, from the NAS parallel benchmark suite [1]. 


Normalized Execution Time 





FFT-3D Barnes Hut llink LU 


Figure 8. Parallel Application Performance 


Figure 8 shows the performance of these four 
applications on WSDLite, WSDP, and VIPL in terms of 
the execution time normalized to that of the execution 
time when run on TCP. For three of the four 
applications (FFT-3D, Barnes Hut, and Ilink), WSDLite 
performs within 2% of the VIPL_ performance, 
demonstrating the low overhead associated with the 
WSDLite runtime protocol layer. For LU, the 
performance of WSDLite suffers slightly due to send 
throttling in the WSDLite protocol, causing some send 


operations to stall waiting for available buffers to be re- 
posted on the receiving node. 


For these experiments, WSDP performs particularly 
poorly relative to TCP. We believe this performance 
degradation to be the result of processor contention due 
to the high number of threads used in the WSDP 
protocol stack (see Table 1). Threading in WSDP is 
used to boost concurrency between the software layers 
that make up the protocol stack. Synchronization and 
polling between these layers apparently results in 
processor starvation for computation threads, leading to 
a potentially large increase in parallel execution time. 
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Figure 9. Processor Utilization for LU 


Ilink and LU exhibit this effect to a larger degree 
because the computation-to-communication ratio of 
these applications is higher than that of FFT-3D or 
Barnes Hut. Therefore the contention for available 
processing resources is higher in these two applications, 
and the extra threads in WSDP exacerbate the problem. 
Figure 9 shows the average processor utilization of the 
four processors on one node when LU is run using 
WSDLite and WSDP. Data is shown for the first 30 
seconds of the program’s execution time, which 
represents the entire program execution under 
WSDLite. As indicated, the processor utilization for 
WSDLite remains high throughout the program’s 
execution, resulting in a high parallel speedup for this 
application. | When using WSDP, the processor 
utilization varies widely during the course of execution 
as the computation threads compete with the threads 
that implement WSDP. The resulting context switching 
reduces the effective processor utilization to the varying 
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levels shown in Figure 9, and results in a 60% increase 
in overall execution time. 


6. Related Work 


Previous work in this area can be divided roughly 
into two categories: new protocol and network interface 
designs, and attempts to deliver the improvements of 
these new network protocols and interfaces to 
applications. Our work falls into the second category, 
thus we concentrate on related work in this area. 


Windows Sockets Direct Path (WSDP) [4] attempts 
to deliver the performance of user-level network 
interfaces (VIA in our case) transparently to TCP/IP 
networked applications written for the WinSock2 API. 
The approach taken by WSDLite differs from WSDP in 
two significant ways. First, WSDLite only implements 
a subset of the full WinSock2 API, albeit a useful 
subset that suffices for many networked applications. 
Second, our technique is not directly transparent. 
Although we do not require access to source code nor 
recompilation, we have to modify the applicable 
binaries using Detours in order for WinSock2 calls to 
be redirected. This is achieved by simply running the 
desired executable with a program called withdll, which 
injects the WSDLite DLL into the executable and 
rewrites the binary file to cause the redirect to the 
WSDLite implementation of WinSock2 functions. 


VIA derives from a large body of related work in 
user-level communication, with the basic operation 
coming out of the U-Net research by von Eicken et al. 
[7]. As part of the U-Net research, a proof-of-concept 
implementation of TCP/IP was developed that delivered 
close to the raw performance of U-Net to TCP- and 
UDP-based applications. The results of this 
implementation, presented by the authors in [7], were 
partially what led us to investigate a performance 
alternative to the beta version of WSDP that we initially 
examined. VIA draws from several other research 
projects including application device channels [5], 
which provide the model for virtual interfaces to the 
network; and Virtual Memory Mapped Communication 
(VMMC) [6] and Active Messages (AM) [8], which 
provide the model for remote memory operations used 
in VIA. Other projects with similar goals to WSDLite 
and WSDP include Fast Sockets [11], which like 
WSDLite offers increased communication performance 
by collapsing protocol layers, using simple buffer 
management strategies, and by using “receive posting” 
to bypass data copying. Thekkath et al. proposed 
separating network control and data flow, and 
employed unused processor opcodes to implement 
remote memory operations [13]. Fast Messages [10] 
allow direct user-level access to the network interface, 


but do not support simultaneous use by multiple 
applications. The HP Hamlyn network implements 
user-level sends and receives in hardware [2]. 
ParaStation [14] provides unprotected user-level access 
to the network interface. With Active Messages [8], 
each message contains the address of a_ user-level 
handler that is executed upon message arrival with the 
message body as an argument. This allows the 
programmer and compiler to overlap communication 
and computation, thereby hiding latency. 


7. Conclusions and Future Work 


For those applications that use only the WSDLite 
subset of TCP functionality, we have demonstrated that 
WSDLite offers significant performance advantages 
relative to WSDP. However, this result must be 
qualified in several ways. First, we are using a beta 
implementation of WSDP. We expect the performance 
of subsequent versions of WSDP to improve. Second, 
some users may consider the modification of 
application binaries required by WSDLite in order to 
achieve transparency to be too aggressive for comfort. 
Third, while it is relatively easy to add additional 
functionality to WSDLite, certain aspects of Winsock2 
functionality would likely be difficult to implement 
without incurring additionally overhead. In spite of 
these acknowledged limitations, WSDLite provides a 
useful tool for many applications. 


We will continue to update our results as new 
versions of WSDP and the cLAN Winsock provider 
become available. We also intend to experiment with 
additional network applications. We are currently 
evaluating FTP and a web-based client/server database 
application for this purpose. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we discuss the design and implementation of fault-aware Global Memory Management (GMM) for a multi-kermel 
architecture. Scalability of today’s systems is limited by SMP hardware, as well as by the underlying commodity operating sys- 
tems (OS), such as Microsoft Windows or Linux. High availability is limited by insufficiently robust software and by hardware 
failures. Improving scalability and high availability are the main motivations for a multikernel architecture, and GMM plays a key 
role in achieving this. In our design, we extend the underlying OS with GMM supported by a set of software failure recovery mod- 
ules in the form of device drivers. While the underlying OS manages the virtual address space and the local physical address space, 
the GMM module manages the global physical address space. We describe the GMM design, prototype implementation, and the 


use of GMM. 
1 Introduction 


GMM manages global memory in a Multi Computer 
System (MCS) by allowing portions of memory to be 
mapped into the virtual address spaces managed by each 
local OS. An MCS allows booting and running multiple 
operating systems on a single hardware architecture (see 
Figure 1) with cache coherent memory sharing among 
the nodes. Each node contributes its own physical mem- 
ory divided in two parts. One is visible locally while the 
remainder contributes to the global memory, visible to 
all nodes (see Figure 2). The primary GMM benefits on 
a multi computer system are improved scalability and 
high availability. Scalability is improved beyond the 
scalability limits of a single OS, by allowing applica- 
tions to run on any OS instance and some of them on 
multiple instances at a time, concurrently, while sharing 
memory and other global resources. Whereas the former 
require no modification, the latter require some amount 
of parallelizing and use of GMM and MCS interfaces. 


Availability is improved compared to a large SMP by 
allowing other instances of local OSes, as well as appli- 
cations on top of them, to continue running even if a sin- 


Local OS 
+ 
MCS SW 





>< Interconnect 


Local OS 


+ 
MCS SW 
SMP 





Figure 1 Multi Computer System (MCS) Architecture. 
Each node (an SMP) runs a copy of the OS. Interconnect 


maintains cache coherent shared memory among nodes 


gle instance of an OS fails due to a software failure. 
Multi computer systems are especially well suited for 
enterprise data centers where applications, such as Ora- 
cle or SAP, require increased scalability and high avail- 
ability. 


GMM offers other benefits: first, the ability to use the 
fastest form of interconnect in an MCS system; second, 
the possibility of easy and fast sharing between nodes, 
following an SMP programming model; third, it allows 
for better resource utilization by allowing overloaded 
nodes to borrow memory from underutilized nodes; 
finally, it allows scaling of applications requiring mem- 
ory beyond a single node (e.g. OLTP and data base). 


GMM design goals consist of the following: 


* scalability and high availability, 
* shared memory within and among different nodes, 


*a suitable environment for legacy applications 
designed to use shared or distributed memory, 


* sophisticated support for new applications, and 


— 


global address 
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by GMM driver 
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Figure 2 MCS Physical Address Space Organization. Each 
node contributes a portion of its memory to global pool man- 
aged by GMM. Local memory is managed by the local OS. 
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* good performance and resource sharing across nodes. 


The rest of this paper is organized in the following man- 
ner. Section 2 presents GMM problems and non-prob- 
lems. Section 3 presents the GMM design and Section 4 
the prototype implementation. Section 5 overviews the 
use of GMM. In Section 6, we describe experiments. 
Section 7 presents the lessons learned. Section 8 over- 
views the related work. Section 9 concludes the paper 
and outlines the future work. 


2 GMM Problems and Non-Problems 


In the course of the GMM design we have identified 
problems that we considered important to address: 


° Recoverability. Software failures on any node (e.g 
operating system failures) should not cause failure or 
rebooting of the whole system. GMM needs to recover 
its data from the failed node ifit is still accessible. The 
memory occupied by a failed node needs to be freed 
up and inconsistent state needs to be made consistent 
(e.g. if a thread on a failed node died in the middle of 
updating data structures on another node). In order to 
be able to recover from the failure, the applications 
need to adhere to the recommended recoverable pro- 
gramming model (e.g. register for node crash events, 
replicate, checkpoint, etc.). 

* Memory scalability. GMM is required to support 

access to more memory than is supported by a single 

OS, since there are n nodes each contributing to the 

physical memory of the whole MCS system. There- 

fore, limitation of 4GB of virtual address space size 

for ia32 is not acceptable [15, 16]. 

Local and remote sharing. GMM must support 

memory sharing between threads on same and on dif- 

ferent nodes, at both user (applications) and kernel 

(between MCS system components only) levels. This 

may require changes/extensions to the local OS APIs. 

Usability and deployment. The GMM recoverable 

programming model should not require significant 

changes to the existing applications. This is not such a 

strong requirement for MCS system components. 


Minimal (if any) changes to the underlying operat- 
ing system. We used only extensions in the form of 
device drivers for prototype implementation. We also 
identified minimal changes to OS required for more 
sophisticated support (see Section 4.4 for details). 


Globalization of resources and security. Globally 
shared memory needs to be accessible for use from 
any node and it needs to be protected from misuse. 


Based on experience from past systems and by adhering 
to Lampson’s principles [18], we identified these prob- 
lems that we decided to avoid solving: 


¢ Software distributed shared memory (DSM). In 
MCS, consistency is supported by hardware. Other 
DSM systems supported recovery as a part of their 
consistency model (e.g. [5, 17]). In the case of GMM, 
recoverability is considered as a separate issue. 


Local to remote memory latency ratio. Our assump- 
tion is that the remote to local ratio will be 2 or 3 to 1 
and as such it does not justify implications on the 
design. Early NUMA architectures had over 10-15 to 
1 ratio and they paid a lot of attention to data locality. 
However, GMM recoverability still imposes some 
location-awareness, e.g. for replication purposes. 


There is no single system image aspect. GMM does 
not strive for single system image support, such as in 
the case of Locus [25] or OSF/1 AD [31], or for a 
transparent extension of the local interfaces, such as in 
the case of Mach [2]. It is acceptable to use GMM by 
writing according to specific GMM interfaces. 


Transparent fault tolerance is not a goal. GMM 
should be recoverable, but it is acceptable that certain 
users of GMM fail if they do not adhere to recoverable 
programming model. GMM guarantees to a recover 
from a single node OS failure (blue screen) which is 
the most common failure on NT. Gray claims that 
most failures are due to software [14]. In this phase, 
we have not addressed hardware faults. 


3 Design 


3.1 MCS Overview 


GMM is designed to use the MCS system and recovery 
components. The recovery components implement a 
recovery framework to keep track of the current state of 
the nodes in the system. In the presence of failures, they 
detect and signal the faults to MCS components. The 
MCS system components provide support for global 
locking and fast communication (see Figure 3). Inter- 
Node Communication supports fast point-to-point, mul- 
ticast, and broadcast communication of short messages, 
as an alternative communication model to shared mem- 
ory. It is used for example for communication to nodes 
which may not yet have managed global memory. Also, 
it is a way of containing memory failures which is not 
possible if global memory is used. 


The system knows how to recover global locks taken by 
failed nodes. Membership services provides support for 
the notion of a collective system. It relies on global 
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Figure 3 GMM and its Relationship to other Components 
(recovery, GNS, global locks, etc.). 

locking and inter-node communication. It supports the 
software interface to actions which cause loss of mem- 
bership, typically fault handling. The changes present in 
the system (both hardware and software) are reflected 
by global predicate-based Event Services. They notify 
registered components using callbacks of the type of 
event that has occurred. Each component is responsible 
for registering with Event Services its interest in impor- 
tant events. On each occurrence, each component is 
responsible for reacting to the event, which typically 
requires recovering the consistency of data structures. 


In this way, the MCS system components act as an addi- 
tional recovery service to allow aware applications and 
MCS system components to recover. To best ensure 
recovery, these components are written to expect fail- 
ures in their operation. In order to further reduce the 
probability of failure of the recovery service itself, the 
complexity of these components is minimized. 


Using this substrate, GMM implements management of 
the nodes’ combined global shared memory. GMM ref- 
erences regions it allocates by unique identifiers, Global 
IDs (GIDs). The GIDs are obtained through the Global 
Name Service (GNS) which also uses the MCS system 
components. This Global Name Service provides the 
namespace for sharing objects in an MCS system. 


GMM and other MCS components coexist with the host 
operating system as device drivers which use host OS 
services and provide a user API through a device driver 
and an access library in user-space (see Figure 4). 


3.2 Physical Memory Management 


Management of the global space is provided by GUM 
running on each node in the system. In order to commu- 
nicate, these instances share data structures in global 
memory, protected by global locks. The root of the data 
structures is the Master Table which maps from GIDs to 
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Figure 4 GMM Organization and APIs. GMM is imple- 
mented as a device driver, using the kernel driver interfaces. It 
exports user and internal APIs for the other MCS components. 

particular allocations of memory, called Sections. Each 
node has space for a Master Table, but only two copies 
are used at a time (primary and replica). 


Each node then has Section, Sharer and Free memory 
tables which describe the allocations from global mem- 
ory in its managed portion of global memory. The Sec- 
tion table describes each region of memory allocated 
and indicates nodes sharing that Section. The Sharer 
table then describes which processes (from which 
nodes) are using memory on this node. Finally, the Free 
memory list is the usual data structure to hold unallo- 
cated memory managed by this node (see Figure 5). 


By maintaining two copies of the master table (which 
are updated on each access) the GMM data structures 
can always be found upon a single node failure. Other 
enhancements to these data structures have also been 
made to ensure the data in the tables can be recovered 
ona failure (see Section 3.4). 
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Figure 5 Physical memory management data structures in 
MCS consist of the master table (unique for MCS, but repli- 
cated), section table, sharer, and free list (per node). 
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Figure 6 Memory Sharing in MCS: Applications or MCS 
kernel components may map the physical global memory into 
their virtual address spaces and share it with other nodes. 
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3.3. Sharing 


Applications and MCS system components use GMM to 
share regions of global memory among themselves. 
GIDs, obtained from the Global Name Service, provide 
the naming for these sections. Once identified, these 
GIDs are passed to GMM either to allocate or share an 
existing region of global memory. If allocation is 
requested, then physical memory is reserved using the 
above structures and mapped into the caller’s virtual 
address space. If a caller opens an existing GID, the 
desired region is simply mapped into its address space 
(see Figure 6). 


Mapping cannot be performed by using direct control 
over the virtual memory hardware since the host OS is 
already using this hardware. For coexistence with the 
host operating system, it is necessary to be able to use 
the host OS to map the physical memory into the 
address space of a particular process. This has the 
advantage of providing automatic memory protection on 
a per process basis as long as the host OS supports it. 


In the current prototype, global memory is not paged 
due to limitations of the NT kernel. However, with the 
ability to add an external page fault handler to the oper- 
ating system for the global memory, a page system 
could be implemented. Such a paging system could then 
take advantage of vacant memory on other nodes to 
improve performance as a fast backing store before 
placing copies on stable storage for reliability [11]. 


3.4 Recovery 


The recoverability objective of the GMM design is that 
surviving nodes be able to recover from the failure of 
any single operating system on any node in the system. 


Such failures are detected by a software heartbeat per 
node monitored by other instances of the membership 
service ina ring. The failure is signaled using the Event 
Service to any interested system component. This event 
causes GMM on each node to recover its data structures 
to a consistent state by performing the following tasks: 


* for remote memory used by the failed node, the failed 
node isremoved from the sharer list of this memory, 


* for remote memory that is being allocated/released by 
the failed node, the operation is completed or aborted, 


¢ if the failed node contained master or replica, a new 
master/replica is allocated on a surviving node, and 


* the free list is updated, if memory is no longer shared. 


If the failure also caused loss of the node’s resources, 
e.g. shared memory, then a separate event is issued 
which causes GMM to: 


* remove access to those lost sections and bring its data 
structures into consistency. 


* flush the node’s caches. 


The biggest recovery challenge comes when an OS 
crashes during memory allocation. This could result in 
some of the GMM tables being partially updated or 
locked but not released. As an example, consider a fail- 
ure when the node allocating memory fails after identi- 
fying a portion of physical memory for use. Since this 
portion of physical memory is no longer present in the 
free list, this portion of memory would be unavailable 
for allocation and hence would be lost. 


To overcome this problem, global memory allocation is 
implemented as a two-phase nested transaction. In the 
first phase, all the required resources are reserved. After 
reserving, the necessary data structures are updated. 
Finally, these resources are acquired. In the case of an 
inability to acquire a particular resource, the reserved 
resources are released. During global memory alloca- 
tion, the following resources are needed: 


* A Master Table entry to map the GID associated with 
this portion of global memory to the identity of the 
node and the section of the physical memory. This is 
maintained on the primary and replica for reliability. 

¢ A new descriptor in the Section Table on the node 
hosting the physical memory to map the section with 
the physical address. The section descriptor maintains 
an entry into the sharer descriptor table. 

¢ A new descriptor in the Sharer Table to include the 
identity of the caller node in the sharer list. 

¢ Physical memory from the Free List to associate as 
this portion of global memory. 
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By implementing a two-phase transaction system, new 
entries to each table are marked as temporary until all 
the resources can be acquired and all the updates can be 
made. Only then are the new entries in each table com- 
mitted. During recovery, all resources that had been 
reserved by the failed node and not committed are 
reclaimed. Recovery completes only after all uncommit- 
ted resources reserved by the failed node are reclaimed. 


Once system components have recovered, applications 
too can respond to system failure events signaled by the 
recovery components and use this to increase the avail- 
ability of their service. Of course, application failures 
themselves are still the responsibility of the application 
to detect and handle itself. 


3.5 Locking 


To ensure consistency using locking, especially in the 
context of node failures and recovery, the MCS platform 
was designed to support hardware spinlock primitives. 
This design allowed the lock subsystem to be com- 
pletely recoverable from single node or memory sub- 
system failures. If a node hosting a spinlock failed, it 
was designed to redirect (in hardware) the lock to a new 
node and was set to return an error code of further 
access. Clients using the locks and receiving this error 
code, would cooperate to recover the state of the lock. 


Consider the case that surviving GMM code was hold- 
ing a lock at the time of the crash. In this case, when 
exiting the critical section it would receive an error code 
and could reset the lock state and recover synchroniza- 
tion. If, however, GMM code execution was lost with 
the lock held, further acquisition would be prevented 
from accessing the critical section until the recovery 
code recovered the data structure and reclaimed the lock 
by resetting it. 


Unfortunately no implementation of this hardware lock- 
ing support was available on any existing platform. So 
an emulation of the desired semantics was implemented 
using NT’s spinlocks. This emulation provides for error 
code reporting when the locks are lost and allows lock 
resetting by the recovery process. 


3.6 I/O 


I/O may occur during single node or memory failure. 
Local I/O operations have the same recovery semantics 
as a traditional NT system, but problems arise when I/O 
is made to remote systems through global memory. 
Existing I/O operations to failed memory are taken care 
by the platform hardware. While client access to the 
data requires careful use of locking for mutual exclusion 





and checking for device error codes to avoid consuming 
erroneous data. 


3.7 Application Recovery 


Application recovery is the sole responsibility of the 
application. Applications choosing not to support any 
form of recovery can either continue regardless (hoping 
no ill effects will result), respond to signals by the sys- 
tem, or leave restart/recovery to a third party (such as an 
application monitor). 


Applications are signalled a failure event either before 
or after the system has fully recovered depending on the 
type of event. If an OS crash caused data inconsistency 
or hardware was lost, the system recovers first and then 
signals the application to make itself consistent. How- 
ever, if resources are manually removed (e.g. shutting 
down a node for an upgrade) then, after initially inform- 
ing the system components, the application is signalled 
first. It is then allowed some time to recover before the 
system components fully recover from the lost 
resources. This allows the application to copy existing 
data and reposition resources before the system attempts 
to forcibly revoke lost resource allocations. It also 
improves performance of recovery by eliminating 
unnecessary recovery of resources the application will 
release itself. 


4 Prototype Implementation 


In order to experiment with our approach, a prototype 
implementation has been created under Windows NT 
4.0 Enterprise Edition. The underlying machine is a 4 
node multi computer with an SCI interconnect provid- 
ing hardware coherent shared memory. Each node is a 
4-way Pentium II 200Mhz machine with a Gigabyte of 
memory contributing 256Mb to local memory for the 
host OS and 768Mb to the global memory pool. NT is 
informed using the /maxmem command in the NT 
Loader to manage only the lower 256MB region. 


4.1 Integration with NT 


GMM and other MCS components coexist with the host 
operating system, running in kernel-mode implemented 
using the NT Device Driver Kit (DDK) [30]. 


Each MCS component is written as a separate device 
driver to provide a modular system design, each export- 
ing an internal API to the other components. A control 
device driver synchronizes the initialization of the 
device drivers and the MCS system software. 


At boot time, the MCS software on a single node (the 
primary, defined as the alive node with the lowest id) 
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coordinates the boot, allowing each additional node to 
enter the system one at a time. As each node joins, this 
event is communicated to other nodes using the fast 
inter-node communication. This allows the system to 
build the membership of the system and communicate 
any events to members. Once these are initialized, the 
global memory manager initializes. GMM and other 
MCS components are designed to allow rejoin of failed 
nodes, even though the current development platform 
does not allow for this (limitation of the firmware). 


GMM starts by initializing empty versions of its tables 
and then it contacts the current primary node in order to 
reference the master tables. At this time, GMM has reg- 
istered itself for OS failures with Event Services. If this 
node discovers as it joins the system that there is no rep- 
lica, it copies the master table and informs all other cur- 
rent nodes that it wishes to be the replica. Only one node 
enters at a time, so there are no race conditions. 


Although various MCS components (GMM, GNS, etc.) 
are implemented as kernel device drivers, they actually 
function as shared library components in the kernel. A 
separate MCS component, called the UAPI driver, is 
registered with the operating system as a driver. It 
receives requests from user space in the form of ioctls 
(VO controls), which it translates into procedure calls to 
the appropriate MCS components. An MCS DLL 
(Dynamic Link Library) manages all of the ioctl com- 
munication with the driver, presenting user space appli- 
cations with an explicit procedural interfiace. 


The UAPI driver also provides generic MCS bookkeep- 
ing services. It keeps track of all user space processes 
that call MCS APIs, notifying MCS components when a 
process exits so that accurate reference counts can be 
kept, data structures can be properly cleaned up, and 
system resources can be recycled and reused. 


The UAPI driver also maintains process indexed map- 
pings for all MCS kernel objects (global shared memory 
segments, global mutexes, and global events) created or 
opened by any user process. This relieves the individual 
MCS components from validating and translating the 
GIDs. For example, a user process provides a GID when 
it calls the API provided to map a global memory seg- 
ment into its address space. In responding to this call, 
MCS must first find a corresponding data record and 
verify that the given process has access to the corre- 
sponding memory segment. Both of these tasks are done 
by the UAPI driver before calling GMM. 


4.2 GMM APIs 


The primary goal of the GMM user space APIs is to pro- 
vide a convenient interface allowing processes on dif- 
ferent nodes to access the same memory resources. 
Included is a strong foundation for different processes to 
use and maintain identical virtual address mappings to 
shared memory, regardless of where the processes run. 


Maintaining the same virtual address mappings to 
shared memory is significant because it allows applica- 
tions to use direct memory references to or within 
shared data structures. This in tum allows the virtual 
address for any memory location to serve as an object 
identifier as well as a memory access handle. A linked 
list with the links implemented as direct memory refer- 
ences is a typical example. Using virtual addresses in a 
dual role (for identifiers as well as access handles) is 
prevalent in Windows NT programming. 


Applications need to be organized as multiple processes 
to take maximum advantage of the availability and 
recoverability features. The MCS system software is 
designed to confine the effect of OS failures to a single 
node. Recoverable applications are expected to do the 
same. When a node goes down, there must be applica- 
tion processes already running on other nodes in order 
to recover. 


Being able to maintain virtual address mappings to 
shared data structures through recovery operations in 
response to faults is an important part of the support 
provided. Consider a recoverable application maintain- 
ing two copies of global shared data in such a way that 
at any given point in time, one copy or the other is 
always in a consistent state. Typically, there will be a 
primary copy that is directly accessed during normal 
operations, and a secondary copy that is updated only on 
transaction boundaries of coarser granularity. 


When a failure occurs that compromises the primary 
copy, application recovery uses the secondary to restart 
computations from a consistent point. This is most 
quickly facilitated by promoting the secondary to 
become the primary. However, it requires a change in 
the virtual to physical memory map for each of the 
application processes, or that recovery by the applica- 
tion includes repairing all of its memory references to 
the primary. The latter would be particularly error 
prone, even for highly disciplined programmers. More- 
over, it would pose a significant obstacle for attempts to 
modularize recovery code from normal operation code. 
Thus, the GMM user space APIs allow processes to 
reserve virtual address ranges, which can be freely 
mapped and remapped to different sections of physical 
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memory. The GMM APIs can be classified into the fol- 
lowing groups: 


]. Reserving and unreserving virtual address ranges. 


2. Acquiring and relinquishing access to identified 
physical memory resources. 


3. Mapping and unmapping specific virtual address 
ranges to specific physical memory resources. 


Keeping these groups independent of each other as 
much as possible is the key for allowing multiple pro- 
cesses to maintain the same virtual mappings to shared 
memory. After reserving a given range of virtual 
addresses and acquiring access to a given segment of 
physical memory, a specified portion of the virtual 
space is mapped to a specified portion of the physical 
memory. This mapping can be undone without losing 
reservation and portions of it can be remapped to other 
segments of physical memory. 


4.3 Security 


Security in MCS builds on the access control mecha- 
nisms provided by NT. Each object secured by NT has 
an associated security descriptor which contains an 
access control list (ACL). When a user attempts to 
access an object, the security descriptor is consulted and 
the access is verified against the ACL. MCS must main- 
tain a globally valid association between each MCS ker- 
nel object and its security descriptor. This allows 
security information to be retrieved even when a user 
accesses an object (e.g. a shared memory segment) 
located on another node. MCS subsystems that provide 
global objects must be modified to perform security 
checks using this information. 


There are two issues involved in managing globally 
accessible security descriptors: storage and lookup. The 
security driver stores the descriptors in a table in global 
shared memory. This table is identified by a GID, and 
the combination of this GID and an offset within the 
table make up a globally valid address. This address is 
then stored with the GID for the protected MCS object, 
making it possible to retrieve the security descriptor 
when the object is accessed. 


MCS security is implemented by a security driver and 
some modifications to the subsystems that provide ker- 
nel objects. The security driver implements routines to 
assign a security descriptor to an object and to retrieve 
the security descriptor for a particular object. Other sub- 
systems are modified to use these routines when creat- 
ing new objects and verifying accesses. 


4.4 Issues with Extending NT for GMM 


During our implementation, we encountered three prob- 
lems with integrating our system with the NT kernel. 


Reservation of the virtual address space. Since GUM 
uses shared data structures one of the most convenient 
ways to implement the data structures is using pointers. 
In order to use this optimization we need to have the 
same virtual memory address across all nodes of the 
system. Unfortunately, under the NT kernel, there is no 
way to guarantee the virtual address allocated to the glo- 
bal memory mappings. Instead it is only possible to cre- 
ate mappings as early as possible to hopefully receive 
the same address. Rather than relying on this ad-hoc 
solution, the data structures instead are implemented 
through table indexing. While this is not a great prob- 
lem, it does reduce the readability of the code base. 


Intercepting page faults. Our second problem limited 
our implementation and consideration of adding paging 
to our system. It appears that there is no way in the NT 
kernel to add an external pager for a region of memory. 
Since our system exists along side NT rather than inside 
it, Windows NT does not manage the physical memory 
of the global pool and so we would need to add our own 
separate pager in order to manage this address space. 


Scaling memory beyond 4GB. Windows 2000 sup- 
ports Address Windowing Extensions (AWE) interfaces 
for using more than 4GB of physical address space. 
AWE allows multiple processes to use more than 4GB 
of physical address space. In addition, a single process 
can use more than 4GB in a limited way (only 4GB can 
be mapped at a time, since virtual address space is still 
limited to 4GB). The AWE interfaces represent a step in 
the right direction, however, they fall short of the GMM 
requirements with the inability: 


* specify the physical addresses to be mapped to a cer- 
tain virtual address space: the AWE returns free (non- 
contiguous) physical pages, 

* reserve physical address space for GMM, i.e. NT 
should not allocate the physical ranges shared 
between nodes to other local mappings, and 

* separate unmap from free: AWE supports reserve vir- 
tual address space, allocate, map, and free physical 
pages; in the absence of inter-node sharing, there is no 
need for unmap, it is achieved as a part of free. 


New 64-bit processors (e.g. ia64) will relieve some of 
the problems encountered with designing and imple- 
menting GMM. First, the 4GB limitation would go 
away. Second, because of the large virtual address 
space, sharing the space among processes would be eas- 
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ier to implement (space could be reserved ahead for 
sharing purposes). Next, the recovery model will be 
improved, especially the memory failures. 


4.5 Limitations of the GMM Prototype 


The current GMM prototype implementation under NT 
has the following limitations: 


Premapped and non-paged global memory. All glo- 
bal memory is pre-allocated in the NT non-paged sys- 
tem virtual address space and subsequently allocated 
from this pool, since that is the only way NT will permit 
dynamic mappings of the memory into the user portion 
of a process’ address space. 


Incompatibility with the local OS semantics. Exam- 
ples include address space inheritance, security, etc. 
This limitation is introduced because the local OS is not 
managing GMM memory and it is not in the position to 
handle it in accordance with the GMM requirements. In 
order to make this possible, the GMM interfaces need to 
be used to achieve security, sharing, recovery, etc. 


Inability to test memory failures. Given the reliance of 
the current hardware platform on an SCI ring, it is dif‘fi- 
cult to test for memory failures as a result of an entire 
node failure rather than a simple OS crash. A node fail- 
ing cannot be simulated by breaking the SCI ring to iso- 
late a node without disrupting communication to all 
nodes. Instead, we simulated memory failures by explic- 
itly unmapping memory which would in normal opera- 
tion be mapped as part of global memory. 


5 Using GMM 


5.1 Shared Memory Programming Models 


An MCS global application is a set of one or more coop- 
erating processes that run on the nodes of an MCS sys- 
tem. There may be multiple processes per node, and the 
processes may be multi-threaded. MCS global applica- 
tions that have been modified to take advantage of an 
MCS system use the global memory to achieve two ben- 
efits: performance scalability and high availability. By 
performance scalability we mean that the throughput of 
an application should increase in proportion to the 
amount of computing resources allocated to it. For 
example, an MCS application which has its processes 
running on two nodes of an MCS system should deliver 
roughly double the throughput of an application running 
on one single node. In this context, high availability 
means that the application can continue to provide ser- 
vice to users in the event of OS (and in future hardware) 
failures on any node in the system. 
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An application must have certain characteristics to be 
able to exhibit performance scalability while using 
GMM. The first characteristic is the same as in the case 
of an SMP system: the application must consist of inde- 
pendent threads, and the throughput of the application 
must increase with the number of concurrent threads. 
The shared data set can be placed in global shared mem- 
ory where it can be accessed by all processes compris- 
ing the global application. There are two keys to 
achieving high availability. First, each process must 
maintain its state in global shared memory, so that if a 
process terminates (for example, due to the crash of the 
operating system on its node) then the task it was exe- 
cuting can be completed by another process on another 
node. Second, each data item stored in global memory 
should be backed up by the application to a redundant 
copy, either in global memory residing on a different 
node or on disk. If memory is lost at a result of a node 
failure then the redundant copy can be referenced. 


5.2 Kernel Components that Use GMM 


MCS kernel components can use global shared memory 
to their advantage. In Windows NT (and other OSes), 
the kernel and privileged-mode device drivers share a 
common virtual address space. While the Windows NT 
kernel itself does not use global shared memory, it per- 
mits privileged-mode drivers to map global memory 
into the kernel address space. Although all kernel com- 
ponents can access all mapped global sections, the com- 
mon practice is for MCS kernel components to share 
sections only with their counterparts on other nodes. 


GMM uses its own services: the tables describing the 
global memory sections attributes and the locations of 
unallocated ranges of the global memory are themselves 
stored in global shared memory. This permits distrib- 
uted management of the global memory resource. GMM 
on any node can make anew global memory allocation 
by updating the shared tables. 


Global networking relies on global shared memory as its 
physical transport medium. This component presents 
itself to the operating system as a standard networking 
driver, so all standard networking protocols are sup- 
ported. To send a packet from one MCS node to 
another, the sender places the packet in a buffer in a glo- 
bal memory section and posts an interrupt to the receiv- 
ing node. The global memory sections required to hold 
the buffers are allocated when nodes initialize their net- 
working. Each node creates a global memory section of 
about 2 MB on each other node to which it can send 
packets. For each buffer, there is only one node that 
writes and only one node that reads the contents. 
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Another MCS kermel component implements global 
synchronization objects, mutexes and events, for use by 
user space applications. These objects have the same 
semantics as the Win32 mutexes and events, except that 
they can be used from any process on any node. These 
objects also have recoverability features allowing them 
to survive node and resource failures in the system. 


The final example of a kemel component using global 
shared memory is the global file system. This file sys- 
tem presents a common global file tree across all MCS 
nodes. The file system maintains a cache of recently 
used file blocks in global shared memory, so that perfor- 
mance is increased for accesses to shared files (opened 
by multiple processes simultaneously). The implemen- 
tation of the global file cache has not been completed, so 
performance statistics are not available. 


5.3 Applications that Use GMM 


An application whose characteristics should benefit 
from the properties of global memory management is a 
database manager. Most database managers can 
increase their throughput in proportion to the number of 
concurrent threads accessing (different parts of) the data 
set. In current practice, it is common to have data sets 
many gigabytes in size, and many workloads feature a 
significant number of update operations. We considered 
porting a major database manager, such as Oracle or 
Informix, to MCS, but the size and complexity of the 
code base would make this a difficult undertaking. 


The first global application that is ported to our proto- 
type MCS system is a main-memory database manager 
from TimesTen Performance Software. This product 
supports the same query and transactional update func- 
tionality of a conventional database manager, but with 
increased performance and predictability of response 
time owing to the fact that the entire data store resides in 
main memory. The structure of the application makes it 
simple to place the data store in global shared memory 
and to synchronize access to it from multiple nodes. 


The second MCS global application is a Web server 
modified to share Web caches in global memory. This 
application was chosen to allow future study of avail- 
ability and performance issues in potential future Inter- 
net systems. Both the Microsoft IIS and Apache Web 
servers were modified to manage a cache of recently- 
used files, rather than relying on the file system’s cache. 
The cache is placed in global shared memory so that 
each node could read cached files and copy new files 
from the file system into the cache. A Least-Recently 
Used (LRU) global cache management algorithm was 
used. Results in this paper represent initial demonstra- 
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Figure 7 Memory Access Times on the Prototype: Two 
memory region tests cover the entire memory hierarchy. 


tion figures of this work using the Microsoft IIS Web 
server only. 


6 Experiments 


In order to obtain the baseline performance of the proto- 
type configuration, we used Imbench [20] to measure 
the latency of the various levels of the memory hierar- 
chy. Lmbench calculates the minimal memory access 
time by traversing the memory region at various step 
distances (strides) to determine cache effects. By using 
two memory region size ranges and two strides to best 
determine cache effects (4Kb-512Kb with access stride 
4096 bytes and 512Kb-256Mb with access stride 128k) 
we were able to effectively evaluate the complete mem- 
ory hierarchy access latency, including first and second 
level caches as well as local and remote memory. This is 
achieved by using memory list structure those elements 
are placed at a certain stride through a memory section 
(larger than the cache size) from local and shared mem- 
ory. In our experiment, we measured the latency for the 
level 1 cache latency to be 40ns, the level 2 cache 
latency to be 50~85ns, non-cached local memory (both 
local DRAM and the local SCI cache) to be about 
304~314ns, and the remote memory load access latency 
to be approximately 3950-4125ns (see Figure 7). 


Another set of performance measurements compares the 
use of networking over shared memory v. loopback. The 
results are presented in the table below. Shared memory 
networking demonstrates relatively good performance 
since large blocks of data are being transferred. 


Measurement v. Loopback! Shared Memory 
Environment 


FTP Transfer: 30MB (binary) 





TTCP Transfer: 2K writes of 8KB 


We measured the performance of the MCS version of 
the TimesTen database manager by using a debit/credit 
benchmark patterned after TPC-B. Our data set had 
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Figure 8 GMM Recovery Scalability: Recovery was timed 
on the four nodes when one failed with an increasing quantity 
of shared memory allocations. 


90,000 rows. Our first experiment compared the 
released version of TimesTen with the MCS version on 
a uniprocessor with the data set stored in memory local 
to the node. This showed that the overhead of replacing 
native Windows NT functions for memory management 
and process synchronization with the corresponding 
MCS functions was approximately 1%. Our second 
experiment compared the MCS version on a uniproces- 
sor with the data set stored in memory local to the node 
with a similar configuration with the data set stored in 
remote memory. The two runs showed virtually identi- 
cal performance, showing that our data set fit in the sys- 
tem’s remote memory cache of 32 MB, whose response 
time was the same as for local memory. Finally, we 
compared the released version on a four-way SMP with 
four MCS nodes, and again the performance was simi- 
lar, because the execution time was dominated by con- 
tention for the lock on the data set. 


Experiments on the recoverability of the GMM modules 
on three nodes in presence of the failure of the fourth 
node were performed. These experiments measured 
recovery time of GMM modules in the MCS system and 
scalability with number of allocations of GMM recov- 
ery. In our experiments we fail one node (blue screen it) 
and the other three nodes successfully recover. Our 
experiments showed that the time to recover GMM 
takes approximately 10.2ms for one shared application 
memory region (plus 8 taken by the MCS system com- 
ponents). This represents a significant improvement in 
service disruption time compared to the time to reboot 
the sharing nodes. Experiments also showed that as 
these were scaled to a reasonable maximum of 64 
shared allocations, the overhead to recover scaled lin- 
early (see Figure 8). These figures include the time to 
signal the failure, recover on all remaining nodes and 
resynchronize on completion. 


Initial experiments with a Web Server application were 
performed to demonstrate the use of the GMM modules 


in a real world application. Using two nodes of our pro- 
totype, we ran the Microsoft IIS Web server with a mod- 
ified shared memory cache. Then a popular web 
benchmark was run to provide a workload benchmark 
for these two web server machines. Four client 
machines were used to generate sufficient workload to 
maximize the work of the servers, with the total work- 
load spread across the two server machines. Each client 
ran four load-generating processes. Results were mea- 
sured for just one machine with a 200Mb Web cache 
and two machines each contributing 100Mb to a shared 
GMM cache. The second configuration therefore has the 
same total cache size as the first configuration, but with 
the use of shared memory between machines has 
allowed the application to be scaled to two machines 
while maintaining any sharing. Results are presented in 
Figure 9. 


Our experiments measured that the performance approx- 
imately doubled when processing and I/O resources 
were doubled. Such speedups are common with web 
servers since content can be replicated, but this requires 
doubling the memory resources also. In this experiment, 
the servers seem to scale with server resources while 
memory resources remained constant due to the sharing 
of resources. These figures, while interesting, are not 
designed to demonstrate specific performance benefits, 
since they are relative and entirely unoptimized. They 
do, however, demonstrate that the MCS system and in 
particular the GMM modules are capable of running real 
world applications and provide suitable potential for the 
real world use of such a platform. Once this work has 
been completed, we hope to publish further results. 


7 Lessons Learned 


1. It is possible to extend NT with global memory man- 
agement without changes to the existing code base. 
However, this is only true for limited implementa- 
tions, where memory is preallocated and pinned. 


2. In order to achieve fully functional GMM there is a 
need for extensions to Windows NT (see Section 4.4 
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Figure 9 Web Server Benchmark Performance: Through- 
put in single- and two-node shared memory configurations. 
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for more details). If NUMA-like machines become 
widely spread, this effort is likely to be standardized 
among OS and hardware vendors. 


Ww 


. It is hard to develop a flexible and easily deployable 
programming model acceptable for legacy applica- 
tions. Applications need to be parallelized in order to 
allow for easy deployment using GMM. Kernel com- 
ponents are more likely to use GMM since their use is 
hidden from the users. An example is networking 
(see Section 5.2). 


4. Recoverable programming models for GMM are 
even harder. They require careful design and replica- 
tion of data structures. Furthermore, they are error- 
prone since recovery from partial updates can be 
complex. Memory failures (not addressed in the ini- 
tial implementation, but considered long term) make 
this problem even harder and more hardware depen- 
dent. 


N 


. Recovery poses a requirement to the local OS “not to 
get in the way”. For recovery purposes, it is easier to 
provide extra code that pays attention to preserving 
the state, rather than relying on the existing (nonre- 
coverable) OS which may lose the state on the OS 
execution stack. This may duplicate functionality, but 
the same code can be used for different OSes. 


6. Hardware support for containment and recovery is 
very important. We realized that in order to support 
recovery from hardware failures we need additional 
hardware support in order to notify and mask mem- 
ory failures, which would normally cause the system 
to machine check and fail. 


8 Related Work 


There are a number of systems related to GMM both in 
academia and in industry. In academia, most related to 
our work are OSes developed at Stanford: Hive [6], 
DISCO [4], and Cellular DISCO [13]. For Hive, Teodo- 
siu explored the possibilities hardware fault contain- 
ment in multiprocessor systems [28]. Cellular DISCO is 
derived from the DISCO virtual machine work. DISCO 
showed that the scalability limitations of multi-proces- 
sor systems could be overcome by running multiple vir- 
tualized OSes rather than scaling one OS. Cellular 
DISCO takes this virtualization further by using the 
ability to kill and restart virtualized OSes for fault isola- 
tion and containment. This approach does not consider 
recovery other than rebooting virtualized OSes. Our 
approach attempts to provide the ability to recover from 
software and hardware failures. 


There has been a lot of work on memory management 
for early NUMA systems [3, 9], as well as for NORMA 
(distributed memory) model [1, 2, 12, 31], but none 
addressed failures. The cooperative caching project at 
the University of Washington investigated the use of 
memory from underutilized workstations [11]. Some of 
distributed shared memory systems address fault recov- 
ery [5, 17]. The Rio system addresses recoverability of 
the OS from SW failures, including wild writes [7]. 


Many companies provide ‘high availability! systems 
through partitioning, such as Sun's UE10000 [27], Uni- 
sys's Cellular Multiprocessing Architecture [29], 
Sequent's NUMA-Q servers [26], Compaq's Wildfire/ 
OpenVMS Galaxy platform [8, 10], SGI’s Cellular 
IRIX /SGI 2000 family [19] and IBM's S/390 Parallel 
Sysplexes [21, 24]. These systems provide increased 
availability by hardware partitioning, redundancy, and 
by running in “lock-step” (IBM's Sysplexes). These sys- 
tems rely on hardware features to allow failures to be 
contained per partition (a logical node or set of nodes). 
By having such partitions and executing multiple OS 
instances, they provide the ability to contain the effects 
of software failures while since allowing shared-mem- 
ory between instances for fast communication. On such 
systems, high availability software provides error 
reporting/logging and control of partitioning where 
applicable. But non-redundant software and hardware 
failures cause failure of particular partitions and are 
resolved by rebooting. Our work tries to increase the 
availability envelope by using software which can 
attempt to recover from dependencies on software 
crashes rather than requiring dependent partitions to 
reboot. This form of recovery is of increased importance 
when resources, such as memory, are being shared and 
partitions are therefore more tightly coupled. This type 
of sharing, as typified by common applications, such as 
Oracle's Database Server, is key to obtaining good per- 
formance [23]. 


9 Summary and Future Work 


We designed and implemented a prototype implementa- 
tion of global memory management for the NT OS. We 
achieved this without modifications to the OS. How- 
ever, the prototype implementation has limitations, such 
as non-paged global memory. In order to remove these 
limitations, some modifications to the underlying OS 
are required. We described the required functionality 
missing in the existing NT implementation for fully 
functional GMM. We described GMM recovery as well 
as some applications that we used with it. Finally, we 
derived lessons learned. 
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Our future work will address memory hardware failures 
and specifically how to recover from them in case of the 
ia64 architecture. We believe that most of the failures 
that will remain will be due to software [14]. However, 
with the increased high availability requirements of 
scalable systems, the mean-time between failure of 
memory and other components, such as interconnec- 
tions, processors, will increase. This may not be suffi- 
cient for systems such as enterprise data servers. 
Therefore we need recoverable programming models to 
fill the gap. In particular, we are interested in the 
tradeoffs between hardware and software support for 
optimal recoverable programming models. 
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